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MEMOIR OF THEODORE HOOK. 


T he life of the dLstingiiishod humouriat whose opera 
minora we now present to the world, was so chequered 
arid diversified by remarkable incidents and adventures, and 
passed so much in the broad eye of the world and of society, 
as to be more than ordinarily interesting. The biography 
of a man of letters in modern times seldom affords so enter- 
taining a narrative, or so instructive and pathetic a lesson, 
exhibiting how useless and futile are the most brilliant 
powers an^ talents, both original and transmitted, without 
a duo admixture of that moral principle and wisdom iJi daily 
life necessary to temper and control them. 

Theodore Edward Hook — one of the most brilliant wits, 
and one of the most successful novelists of this century — 
was born in London, at Charlotte Street, Bedford Square, on 
the 22nd of September, 1788, in the same year as Lord Byron, 
whose contemporary ho afterwards was at Harrow. The 
first school that Theodore attended was an “ academy,” in 
the Vauxhall districts. The master, a Mr. Allen, had also 
other pupils in his charge who afterwards rose to eminence. 
Hero ho remained till his tenth year, when he was sent to a 
kind of seminary for young gentlemen, a green- doored, birass- 
plated establishment, in Soho Squai'c. While at this school, 
he appears systematically to have played truant, to have 
employed his time in wandering about the streets,* and to 
have invented ingenious excuses to explain , his absence to 
the authorities. On the day of the illumination for the Peace 
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of Amiens, ho preferred to spend the morning at homo, and 
informed his parents that a whole holiday had been given on 
account of the general rejoicings. Unfortunately, his elder 
brother, James, happened to pass through the Square, and 
observing signs of business going on as usual at the academy, 
he went in, made inquiries, and found that the young scape- 
grace had not made his appearance there for three weeks. 
Theodore, instead of witnessing the fireworks, was duly 
punished, and locked up in the garret for the rest of the 
afternoon. 

Theodore was the second son of Mr. James Hook, the 
popular musical composer, whose pleasing strains had de- 
lighted the preceding generation, when Vauxhall Garden 
was a fashionable resort. Ilis mother (a Miss Madden) is 
described as a woman of singular beauty, talents,''' accom- 
plishments, and worth. To the fact that he lost her gentle 
guidance at the early ago of fourteen, may be attributed 
many of the misfortunes and irregularities of his after- 
life. ^ 

There was but one other child of Mr. James Hook’s first 
marriage, the late Dr. James Hook, Doan of Worcester ; and 
he being Theodore’s senior by eighteen years, had left the 
paternal roof long before the latter was sent to school. 

The Dean, with a great ^al of tlie wit and humour that 
made his brother famous, t and with perhaps much the same 
original cast of disposition and temper generally, had pos- 
sessed one great advantage over him at the start of life. 
His excellent mother watched over him all through the years 

* She was the authoress of, at least, one theatrical i>iece, The 
Double Disguise,” played with success at Drury Lane, in 1784, her hus- 
band providing the music. 

f Dr. Hook amused himself about fifty years ago, by writing two 
novels, “ Pen Owen,” and “ Percy Mallory,” wUch lime wero 

commonly ascribed to Theodore, and which would hardly have don^im 
any discredit. They have been republished, as they well deserved to 
he, in a GAvp form. The picture of the Cato-stii^^ Oonspirocyi in ono' 
of then I,* is most strikhig. 
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of youth and early manhood. Theodore could only remember 
her, and fondly and tenderly ho did so to the last, as the 
gentle parent of a happy child. Ho had just approached 
tho first era of peril when this considerate and firm-minded 
woman was lost to her family. The composer soon after- 
wards married again ; but Theodore found not, what, in spite 
of a thousand proverbs, many men have found under such 
circumstances — a second mother. But for that deprivation 
wo can hardly doubt that ho might, like his more fortunate 
brother, have learned to regulate liis passions and control 
his spirits, and risen to fill with grace some high position in 
an«honourablo profession. The calamitous loss of his mother 
is shadowed very distinctly in one of his novels, and the 
unlucky hero (Gilbert Gurney) is represented as having a 
single prosperous brother, exactly eighteen years older than 
himself. But, indeed, that novel is very largely autobio- 
graphical : when his diary alludes to it as in progress, the 
usual phrase is, Working at my Life.” 

• Born iirtho same year with Lord Byron and Sir Kobert 
Peel, ho was their schoolfellow at Harrow, but not in tho 
samo memorable form, though ho often alluded to the coin- 
cidence of dates with an obvious mixture of pride and regret 
— perhaps we ought to 

We have met with no acbouiit of him whatever by any one 
who know him familiarly at that period. That he was as care- 
less and inattentive to tho proper studies of the place, as he 
represents his Gurney to have been, will not be thought im- 
probable by most of his readers. But Iiis early performances^ 
now forgotten, display many otiose quotations jCrom the 
classics, and even from tho modern Latin poets ; and these 
specimens of juvenile pedantry must be allow'od to indicate 
a vein . ^ ii||il^iQn«.which could hardly havo failed, with a 
mind of such %la<frity, to produce some not inconsiderable 
measure of attainment. 

His entrance at Harrow was signalized by the perpetration 
of a practleal joke, w^hich might have been attended with 
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eerious consequences. On the night of his arrival, ho was 
instigated by young Byron, whose contemporary ho was, to 
throw a stone at a window whore an elderly lady, Mrs. Drury, 
was undressing. Hook instantly complied; but, though 
the window was broken, tho lady happily escaped unhurt. 
Whatever degree of boyish intimacy he might at this time 
havo contracted with his lordship, it was not sufficient to 
preserve him from an ill-natured and uncalled-for sneer in 
the ‘^English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’* an aggression 
amply repaid by tho severe strictures which appeared in the 
John Bull on certain of the noble bard’s effusions, and on 
the “ Satanic school of poetry” in general. The acquaint- 
ance, such as it was, was broken off by Hook’s premature 
■withdrawal from Harrow, and docs not appear to have been 
resumed. 

In 1802, his excellent mother died, and with her perished 
tho only hope of restraining tho youthful Theodore within 
those bounds most essential to bo preserved at liis ago, and of 
maintaining him in that course of study, which, persevered 
in for a few years more, might havo enabled him to reach a 
position not less honourable than that enjoyed by his more 
prosperous brother. Mrs. Hook appears, indeed, to have 
been one of those best of wives and ■women, who, by tho 
unobtrusive and almost unconscious exercise of a superior 
judgment, effect much towards preserving tho position and 
respectability of a family constantly imperilled by tho indis- 
cretion of its head — ono v/ho, like a sweet air wedded to 
indifferent words, serves to disguise and compensate for tho 
inferiority of her helpmate. 

Theodore’s father, a clever but weak man, w^as easily 
persuaded not to send him back to Harrow. He was proud 
ah'oady of his boy, found his company at homo a great solace 
at first, and oven before the Iiousg received its new mistiness, 
had begun to discover that one of his precocious talents 
might bo tui’ned to some account financially. Theodore had 
an exquisite ear, and was already, living from tho cradle in 
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% musical atmosphere, an expert player on the pianoforte ; 
his voice was rich, sweet, and powerful; ho could sing a 
pathetic song well, a comic one charmingly. One evening 
he enchanted his father especially by his singing, to his own 
accompaniment, two new ballads, one grave and one gay. 
Whence the airs — whence the words ? It turned out that 
verse and music were alike his own: in the music the 
composer perceived much that might bo remedied, but the 
verses were to him faultless — meaning probably not much, 
but nothing more soft than the lit^uid How of the vocables, 
nothing more easy than the balance of the lines. Hero was 
a mine for the veteran artist ; hitherto he had been forced to 
import his words ; now the whole manufacture might go on 
at home. Snug, comfortable, amiable domestic arrange- 
ment 1 The boy was delighted with the prospect — and at 
sixteen his fate was fixed. 

Ill the course of the following six years Theodore Hook 
produced at least a dozen vaudevilles, comic operas, and 
dramatic^icces for the stage, which all enjoyed a consider- 
able run of popularity in their time, but are now entirely, 
and perhaps deservedly, forgotten. Ilis coup-iVessai in this 
line ajipcarcd in 1805, under the title of “The Soldier’s 
Return ; or. What can Beauty do ? a comic opera in two 
acts, as performed at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane.” 

It would bo as absurd to criticise such a piece as last 
year’s pantomime — ^like that, it answered its purpose and its 
author’s, and no more is to bo said. At the same time, 
amidst all its mad, impudent nonsense, there are here and 
there jokes which, if unborroAved, deserved the applause of 
the pit. A traveller coming up to an inn- door, says, ‘‘Pray, 
friend, are you the master of this house?” “Yes, sir,” 
answers Boniface, “my wife has boon dead these three 
weeks.” We might quote one or two more apparently genuino 
Theodores. The dialogic, such as it is, danqos along, and 
the songs read themselves into singing* ' . " 

Bid modus operandi in producing this earliest piece, wac 
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ingenious. ' Ho bought three or four French- vaudevilles, 
hlched an incident from each, and thus made up his drama. 

The production of this little piece brought the young 
author into .contact with Mathews and Liston. These dis- 
tinguished comedians were both considerably his seniors. 
Both had their o^vn peculiar style, and yet both seemed at 
their best when treading the boards together. With the 
view of providing an opportunity for their joint appearance, 
Theodore Hook planned his second afterpiece, Catch Him 
who Can ” (1806), in which abundant opportunity was con- 
trived for exhibiting the grave irresistible drollery of Liston 
in contrast with the equally matchless vivacity and versatility 
of the prince of mimics and ventriloquists. In the course of 
the farce Mathews figured in, wc think, seven different dis- 
guises. Such acting would have insured the triumph of 
even a worse thing than the ‘‘ Soldier’s Return,” — but this 
was better than that in every respect. One of Liston’s songs 
was long in vogue, perhaps still survives — 

** I sing the loves, the smiling loves, 

Of Clutterbuck and Higginbottom,” 

There are three other readable songs, “Mary," ** Donna 
Louisa Isabella,” and the “Blacksmith,” and not a few 
meritorious points in the dialogue. It is impossible, how- 
ever, as we have already bmted, to bo sure of the originality 
of anything either in the plot or the dialogue of these early 
pieces. Hook pilfers with as much audacity as any of his 
valets, and uses the plunder occasionally with a wonderful 
want of thought. Liston’s sweetheart, for instance, a tricky 
chambermaid, knocks him down with Pope’s famous saying, 
“Every man has just as much vanity as he wants under- 
standing.” 

“The Invisible Girl” next followed (1806). The idea ap- 
pears to have been taken from a newspaper account of a new 
French vaudeville; but it was worked out by the adapter 
very great cleverness. 

* Tlio “ Ba})illard ” of M. Charles Maurice. 
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The fun is, that with a crowd of dramatis persona:^ a rapid 
succession of situations, and even considerable complication 
of intrigue, no character ever gets out moro than yes^ no^ a 
hutf a herrij or a still — except the indefatigable hero Captain 
Allclack — ^for whose part it is difficult to believe that any 
English powers but Jack Bannister’s in his heyday could 
ever have been adequate. This affiir had a great run ; and 
no wonder. If anybody could play the Captain now, it 
would fill tho house for a season. Under a somewhat 
altered form, and with the title of Palter Clatter,” it 
has indeed been reproduced by Mr. Charles Mathews, with 
grcc'iji success. 

In the following year (1807) a drama, by Hook, in three 
acts, entitled **Tho Fortress,” and also taken from the 
French, was produced at the Haymarket. As a fair speci- 
men of tho easy jingle with which these pieces abounded, we 
select a song sung by Mathews, in the character of Vincent, 
a gardener, much in vogue in its day : — 

“ When I was a chicken I went to school, 

My master would call me an obstinate fool, 

For I ruled the roast, and I roasted all rule. 

And ho wondered however he boro mo ; 

I fired bis wig, and I laughed at the smoke, 

And always replied, if he rowed at tho joke, 

Why — my father did so before me ! 

I met a young girl, and 1 prayed to tbe mites, 

I fell on my knee, and I asked for a kiss, 

She twice said no, but she onco said yes, 

And in marriage declared she’d restore me. 

We loved and w’oquurrell’d, like Aiiril our strife, 

I guzzled my stoiip, and I buried my wife, 

]3ut the thing that consoled me at tliis time of life 
Was — my father did so before mo ! 

Then, now I’m resolved all sorrows to blin^. 

Since winkin’s the tippy. I’ll tip them tho wink, 

I’ll never get drunk when I cannot get drink^ 

Nor ever let misery bore mo. 
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I f^necv at tlic Fates, and I laugh at their spite, 

I sit down contented to sit up sill night, 

And when the time comes, from tho world take my flight. 

For — my father did so before mo I ” 

Tekcli, or tlio Siego of Mongratz,” produced about tlio 
same time, is now chiefly remembered as having occasioned 
some caustic lines in the “English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers : ” — 

Gods ! o’er those hoards shall Folly rear her head 
AMiorc Garrick trod, and Kemble lives to tread ? 

On those shall Farce display Ihiflbonery’s mask, 

And l-Iook conceal his heroes in a cask ? ” 

“The Siege of St. Qucntin,”a drama of a similar description, 
quickly followed. Tho plot was founded on the famous 
battle of that name fought in 1557, when the French, endea- 
vouring to raise tho siego, were signally defeated. Tho 
object of tho piece, which w%as to excite enthusiasm in 
favour of the Spanish nation, together with the maguificonco 
of tho viise en sctniey won for it considerable success. It 
sloops now with sundry others, such as “ The TKal by Jury ’* 
(1811), “Dtirkiiess Visible** (1811), “Safe and Sound** 
(1809), “Music Mad * (1808). They ail ran their course, and 
have perished — 

Unwept, unhonour’d, and iniknoAvn.* 

The last-named, however (“ Music Mad **), perhaps deserves 
a word of notice, if only on account of its transcendent ab- 
surdity. Tho principal character, stolen bodily from 11 
Fanatlco hi Mmica (which had been considered the 
mast6r2>iccc of the celebrated Naldi), and rendered infinitely 
more ridiculous by being metammq^hosed into a native of our 
most unmusical irjlc, is, as the title indicates, an amateur, and 
BO passionately devoted to his favourite science as to insist 
upon his servant’s wearing a waistcoat scored all ovq^ with 
crotchets and bemiquavers. 

In 1809, the destriwtion by fire of tho two patent houses 
hftving compelled the rival comimuies to coalesce and repair to 
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the Lyceum, principally for the purpose of providing employ- 
ment for the humbler members of the profession, Thcodoro 
Hook contributed the well-known after-piece of Killing no 
Murder.” Apart from the intrinsic merit of the piece itself, 
the admirable acting of Liston as Apollo Bclvi, and of 
Mathews as Buskin, for whom it was especially written 
(though, by the way, it is but justice to add, on the authority 
of Mrs. Mathews, that the latter character was but “ a sketcli, 
which Mr. Mathews filled up ml libitum ''), — there were cir- 
cumstances attending its representation which invested it 
with peculiar interest, and enlisted all the sympathies of the 
audience in favour of the author. It appears that on the 
MS. being submitted to the deputy-licenser, Mr. Larpent, 
certain passages reflecting on the Methodist preachers in- 
duced that gentleman, in the first instance, to place a veto 
on the performance. A compromise, however, was eftccted, 
the objectionable scone remodelled, and the play allowed to 
proceed. "Whether it would have been wiser, upon the 
whole, to have suficred it to go forth with its imperfections 
on its head, and to have trusted to the good taste of the 
public to demand tlio suppression of any incidental impro- 
prieties, may be a question, the more so, as the licenser's 
authority, extending only to the acted drama, could ofler no 
hindrance to its publication. Some half-dozen editions, con- 
taining the passages omitted in the performance, were struck 
off and circulated like wildfire, together witli a preface, 
from which, as the author has thus an opportunity of stating 
his own case, it may be as well to present our readers with 
a few extracts : — 

“ I should have suficred my gralitudo to the public to 
have been felt, not told, had not some very singulai* circum- 
stances compelled me to explain part of my conduct, Avhich, 
if I remained silent, might be liable to misconstruction. On 
the evening previous to the performance of ‘ liilling no 
Murder,’ I was much surprised to fi^^ar that it could not bo- 
produced, because Mr. Larpent, the reader of plays (as he is 
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termed), had refused to grant his license for it. The cause 
of the refusal was, I heard, political. I revolted at the idea; 
and, as a young man entering life, . felt naturally anxious to 
clear my character from the imputation of disloyalty. Then 
I heard it rumoured that the ground of the refusal was its 
immorality. Here again I was wounded ; for though I con- 
fess I have no pretension to sanctity, yet I hope I shall never 
prostitute my time in the production of that for which even 
wit itself is no excuse. 

‘‘ Thus situated, I set off in search of the gentleman who 
had strangled my literary infant in its birth ; and to find 
him I referred to the ‘ lied-hook,’ whore I discovered ^aliat 
John Larpont, Es(|., v/us cirri: at the Privy Seal Olllco. that 
John Lai pent, Esq., was dcjniin to rfohn Larpent, Escj., and 
that the deputies sccrctarij was John Larpent, Esq. This 
proved to mo that a man could be in three places at once ; 
but on inquiry, I found ho was even in a fourth and a fifth, 
for it was by virtue of none of these offices ho licensed plays, 
and his place, ^^c., his villa, was at Putney. Thither I [ro- 
ceeded in a post-chaise, in chase of this ubiquitarian deputy, 
and there I found him. After a seasonable delay to beget 
an. awful attention on my part, he appeared, and told mo 
with a chilling look, that the second act of my farce was a 
most * indecent and shameful attack on a very religious and 
harmless set of people’ (ho meant tho Methodists), * and 
that my farce altogether was an infamous persecution of 
the sectaries.’ Out came tho murder. Tho character of a 
Methodist preacher, written for Liston’s inoompMrablo talents, 
with tho hope of turning into ridicule tho ignorance and 
impudence of the self-elected pastors, who infest every 
part of tho kingdom, met with the reprehension of the 
licensor. 

* # # if ♦ 

It was In vain I adduced Mother Cole in the ‘Minor,' 
Mawworm in tho ‘Hypocrite,’ Bareboncs in tho ‘liondon 
Hermit,’ and half-a-dozen other parts. The gi'eat licenser 
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shook his head ‘ as if there was something in it,’ and told 
me that Lord Dartmouth had the piece ; if he did not object, 
it might yet be played; but if his lordship concurred 
with him, not a ling should be performed. I took my leave, 
fully convinced Imw proper a person Mr. Larpent was to 
receive, in addition to his other salaries, four hundred pounds 
per annum, besides perquisites, for reading plays, the pure 
and simple performanco of which, by his creed, is the acme 
of sin and unrighteousness. His even looking at them is 
contamination — ^but four hundred a-year — a sop for Cer- 
berus — what will it not make a man do ? 

% 

‘‘Now, in defence of the part of ‘Apollo Beivi,* as origi- 
nally written, I consider it necessary to speak. It is a 
notorious fact that the Methodists are not contented with 
following their own fashions in religion, but they endeavour 
hourly to overturn the Established Church by all means, 
open and covert ; and I know, as a positive fact, that it is 
considered th^ first duty of Methodist parents to irritate 
their children against the regular clergy, before the poor 
wretches are able to think or consider for themselves. Nay, 
they are so ingenious in their cflbrts for this purpose, tho4i 
they inculcate the aversion by nick-naming 'svhatevcr object 
the children hate most after some characteristic of the 
Episcopal religion ; and I have known a whole swarm oi 
sucking Methodists frightened to bed by being told that the 
. bishop was coming — the impression resulting from this alarm 
grows into an antipathy, and from having been, as children, 
accustomed to consider a bishop as a bugbear, it became no 
part of their study to discover why — the very mention of 
lawn sleeves throws them into agonies ever after. Seeing, 
then, with what zeal these sectaries attack us, and with what 
ardour they endeavour to widen the breach between us by 
persecution and falsehood, 1 did conceive that the lash oi 
ridicule might bo well applied to their backs, particularly as 
I prefer this open node of attack to the assassindike stab of 
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the dagger, to which the cowardly Methodist would, for our 
destruction, have no objection to resort. 

But my ridicule went to one point only. Mr. L. Hunt, 
in his admirable Essays on Methodism, justly observes, that 
a strong feature in the Methodists’ character is a love of 
preaching. If it be possible that these self-elected guardians 
and ministers have an ascendency over the minds of their 
flocks, and have the power to guide and direct them, it be- 
comes surely the duty of every thinking being to consider 
their qualifications for such a task. 

“ The wilful misleadings of the clover Methodists, from 
the small proportion of talent tliat exists among them* are 
more harmless in their tendency than the blasphemous doc- 
trines of ignorance. The more illiterate the preacher, the 
more infatuated the flock ; and there is less danger in the 
specious insinuation of a refined mind than the open 
and violent expressions of inspired tailors and illuminated 
cobblers. It was to ridicule such monstrous incongruities, 
that, without any claim to originality, I skotcliM the part of 
^Bclvi,* in the following farce. I conceived, by blending 
the most flippant and ridiculous of all callings, except a man- 
milliner’s (I moan a dancing-master’s), with the grave and 
important character of a preacher, I should, without toucljing 
indelicately on the subject, have raised a laugh against the 
absurd union of spiritual and secular avocations, which so 
decidedly marks the character of tho Methodist. Of Iho 
hypocrisy introduced into the character, I am only sorry 
that the lightness of the farce prevented my displaying a 
greater depth of deception. All I can say is, that, whatever 
was written in ‘ Killing no Murder,’ against tho Methodists, 
was written from a conviction of their fallacy, their deception, 
their meanness, and their profancncss.” 

Another farce, ^‘Exchange no Robbery,” produced at a 
somewhat later period, under tho pseudonym of “Richard 
Jones,” deserves l^oijourable mention. Terry, another inti- 
mate associate from that time forth, had in Cranberry a 
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character excellently adapted to liis saturnine aspect and 
dry humour ; and Liston was not less happily provided for 
in Lamotte. 

Almost all these pieces were written before Hook was 
twenty years of ago. Had ho gone on in this successful 
dramatic career, and devoted to such productions the experi- 
ence of manhood and that marvellous improvisatore power 
which was to make him the facile of the satirists 

and humourists of his time, there can be no doubt he must 
have rivalled any farce- writer that ever wrote in any language. 

It was in his twentieth year that Theodore Hook made 
his £rst appearance as a novelist, under the pseudonym of 
Alfred Allendale.* Lockhart characterizes the work as “ a 
mere fiirce, though in a narrative shape and as flimsy as any 
ho had given to the stage. As if the set object,” he says, 
“ had been to satirize the Minerva Press School, everything, 
every individual turn in the fortunes of his ‘Musgrave' is 
brought about purely and entirely by accident.” The senti- 
mental hero elopes with his mistress. A hundred miles down 
the North road they stop for a quarter of an hour — order 
dinner, and stroll into the garden. Behold, the dreaded 
rival happens to bo lodging here — ho is lounging in the 
garden at this moment. The whole plan is baulked. 
Some time afterwards they elope again — and reach Gretna 
Green in safety. 

“ Cruel mothers, chattering friends, and flattering rivals 
“ all were distanced — the game was run down, he was in at 
‘‘the death, and the brush Avas his own. False delicacy 
“ at Gretna is exploded ; a woman when she goes into Lan- 
“ Chester’s is known to want millinery (people say something 
“ more), when she lounges at Gray’s she is understood to stand 
“ in need of trinkets, when she stops at Gattio’s she wants com- 
“ plexion, and when she goes to Gretna she wants a husband. 

* “ The Man of Sorrow.” A Novel. In Three Volumes. By Alfred 
Allendale, Esq. Loudon : l^rinted for SaiAUcl '.Tipper, Lcadouhali 
Street, 1808. 
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^^Tiiat beiog the case, not to talk of marriage is as absurdly 
outri as sot to call for supper, and therefore Musgrave with 
asly look at liis blushing bride, ordered a couple of roasted 
“ fowls and a parson to be ready immediately ; the waiter, 
“ perfect in his part, stepped over to the chandler’s shop, hired 
** the divine, and at half-past ten the hymeneal rites were to 
“ be solemnized.” — ^Vol. i., p. 84. 

The fowls are put to the fire — the blacksmith appears — 
the ceremony has just reached the essential point, when a 
chaise dashes up to the door — out spring the heroine’s 
mother and the rival again. Farther on, the hero comes 
late at night to an inn, and is put into a double-bedded 
room, in which the rival- happens to be deposited, ‘fast 
asleep. The rival gets up in the morning before the hero 
awakes, cuts his thumb in shaving, walks out, sees a creditor, 
jumps on the top of a passing stage-coach, and vanishes. 
The hero is supposed to have murdered him — the towel is 
bloody — ho must have contrived to bury the body; he is 
tried, convicted, condemned; — he escapes accident 
brings a constable to the cottage where ho is sheltered-^hcl 
is recaptured — ^pinioned — mounts the drop ; he is in the act 
of speaking his last' speech, when up fishes another post* 
chuse containing the rival, who had happened to see the 
trial just the j^pt^in^^before in an*old newspaper. And so 
Qiyilirimgh lhrod"v6ltttaes.- 

'■'It abounds, as a matter of course, in play upon words: 
for example, a re^tpd suitor’s taking to drinking, is fici 
counted for on the plea that it is natural an unsuccessf^ 
lover should bo given to whine,” — a pun, by the way, betill 
conveyed in the name “ Negus,” which he is said to have 
bestowed upon a favourite, but offending, dog. There are 
also introduced a couple of tol^^d|f*wellr sketched pdttiai|f^ 
Minns, the poet (T. MoOre;, and Sir Joseph Jgnqml 
(Ban^s)’. An* epigram, referring to the celebrated duel of 
the former with . Jeffrey, in coneequenco of an article in 
No. 16 of the Edinkt^h Review, is worth repeating, — the 
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more so, as its paternity has been subject of dispute, the 
majority attributing it to one of the authors of ‘‘ Rejected 
Addresses ! ” — 

“ When Anacreon would fight, aa the pocta have said, 

A reverse he displayed in his vapour, 

For while all his poems were loaded with lead, 

His pistols were loaded with paper ; 

For excuses Anacreon old ciLstoin may thank, 

Such a salvo he should not abuse, 

For the cartridge, by rule, is always made blank, 

Which is tired a\vay at Reviews.'* 

But the oddest part of the whole is that Hook himself, 
sixteen years afterwards, thought it worth while to re-cast 
precisely the same absurd fable, oven using a great deal of 
the language, in his ** Sayings and Doings.” (Series first, vol. 
iii. Merton,) Of course the general execution of that tale is 
vastly superior to the original edition ; but some of, all 
things considered, its most remarkable passages are trans- 
cribed almost literatim, 

•. Allendale’s novel excited little or no attention, and 
remained unacknowledged. It is worthless, except that in 
the early filling j^asionaJIy -wo have glimpses of the 
author’s early habits and a-ssociations, such as he was in no. 
danger of recalling from oblivion in thQ4a^;4^< Sayings and 
Doings.” When the hiTo fbli in love, 

street lounges became a boro to him — he sickened at tse 
a^on of a ioWificatlon under the.Piazzaw*:4he charms of the 
pastry-cooksat Spring Gardens had lost their piquancy.” 
iHi^ fete at Wimbledon has all the appearance 

oi naving been sketched after a lark at Vauxhall with a 
bevy of singing women.” In there-cast, it is right to^ say, he 
oitti(^*various gros^ in^iiej^es, some jrude personalities, 
and a very irreverent motteJv 

Of such an ephemeral character were the earlier ;,writBigs 
of a man whose later woxiki^ have chmn^d a^d delighted 

♦ '' He was a Man of Sobrow, and ao<]iimlnted with Grief.” 
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thousands wherever the English language is spoken. But 
his brilliancy in the social circle and the fame of his mar- 
vellous hoaxes had already spread far and wide, when an 
unexpected event occurred which changed the whole tenor 
of his life, and removed him from English society and from 
English literature for nearly seven years. 

Up to 1812, Theodore Hook had been almost, if not 
entirely, dependent upon his pen lor pecuniary supplies ; his 
father was in no condition to assist him ; and at the rate of 
two or three farces a year, wdiich seems to have been about 
the average of his productions, an income could scarcely 
have been realized by any means commensurate witli the 
expenses of a lashionablc young gentleman “ upon tow ; ” 
debts began to accumulate, and ho had already resorted to 
the pernicious expedient of raising money upon his 
<< promise to write,” (a draught upon the brain, honoured, on 
at least one occasion, by Mr. Harris, tlie manager of Covent 
Garden,) when ho was presented with an appointment which 
promised to place him in easy circumstances for the re- 
mainder of his life — that of Accountant-General and 
Treasurer at the Mauritius, worth about .i‘2,000 per annum. 
It was not, however, till October, 1813, that after a long 
but agreeable voyage ho entered upon his duties at the 
Mauritius. 

It so happened that the island,, which had been captured 
from the French in 1811, had been since that time under the 
control of Mr. (afterwards Sir B. J.) Farquhar, who, as 
Governor, united in his own person all the executive and 
legislativo powers. Nothing could have been more favour- 
able to tho young official than this circumstance, ]\rr. 
Farquhar being not only esteemed throughout the colony, 
on account of his judgment, moderation, and affability, but 
being also connected with Dr. James Hook, by tho latter’s 
mai-riage with his sister. The reception which met TLeodoro 
on his arrival was as encouraging as could have been wished, 
.f^pd his own convivial qualities and agreeable manners soon 
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madq Jbim as popular among the elite of Port Louis as ho 
had been in the fashionable and literary circles of London. 
In a letter addressed to his old friend, Mathews, about a 
couple of years after his establishment in what ho terms 
“ this paradise, and not without angels,” ho gives a most 
spirited and joyous account of his general mode of life, and 
of the social resources of the island : — 

“We have,” says he, “ operas in the winter, which sets 
in about July ; and the races, too, begin in July. Wo have 
an excellent beef-steak club, and the best Freemasons’ lodge 
in the world. Wo have subscription concerts and balls, and 
the parties in private houses here are seldom less than from 
two^to three hundred. At the last ball given at the Govern- 
ment House, upwards of seven hundred and fifty ladies were 
present, which, considering that the greater proportion of 
the female population are not admissible, proves the number 
of inhabitants, and the extent of the society.” 

It may bo supposed, that if he was delighted with the 
Mauritius, its society was enchanted with him. He was but 
twenty-fivo when ho arrived ; and tho siKlden advancement 
of his position and enlargement of his resources, must have 
had rather an exciting than a sobering influence on such a 
temperament as his at that buoyant age. He was of course tho 
life and soul of the hospitalities of tho place and all its amuse- 
ments and diversions — ^tho phoenix of his Thule. He became, 
among other tilings, a leading man on the turfy and repeatedly 
mentions himself as having been extremely successful in tho 
pecuniary results of that dangerous pursuit. His own hospital- 
ity was most liberal ; many an Indian veteran yet delights to 
recall the cordial welcome he found at La Ecduitc during a 
brief sojourn at the Mauritius ; and not a few such persons were 
unconsciously silting for their pictiues in crayon then, and 
in pen and ink afterwards, while they displayed their 
Oriental ahs before the juvenile Treasurer, their profuse 
Amphitryon. His journal would make it easy enough to 
identify not a few of the Q«M7i/«inhis “Sayings and Doings,’' 
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and other novels of later life — ^but perhaps their spectres still 
haunt the long walk at Cheltenham — requiescant / 

Towards the end of 1817, General Farquhar found it 
necessary, from the state of his health, to repair for a time 
to England, and Major-General Gage John Hall was sworn 
in as deputy-governor during his absence. On this occasion 
the Governor appointed a commission consisting of five of 
the principal men in the colony, to examine the accounts and 
contents of the Treasury, in order that the finance depart- 
ment might be handed over to his successor in a condition of 
ascertained correctness. The commissioners signed a report 
that the}' had examined the whole .accordingly, and that books 
and chest were all in the proper state. Their report ,wa3 
dated November 19th, .and Sir B. Favtp.^ior sailed. 

On the IStli of January, 1818, Lieutenant-Governor Hall 
received a letter from William Allan, a clerk in the Treasury- 
office, announcing to him, that, notwithstanding the above 
report, a grave error existed, and had been passed over in 
the Treasurer’s accounts. No credit had been given for ri' 
sum of 87,000 dollars, whicli:.^sum he, Allan, knew to have 
been paid in at the Treasury sotoEa fifteen months before. 

General Hall instantly commaaicati^ this information to 
Mr. Hook, and appointed another commission to re-examine 
the condition of the public chest and accounts. The com- 


mission began their work on the 11th of February : Allan 
was exammiiilliiii^^ that and on several 

while his examination was 
ujibn"* letters to the deputy- governor and 
'k» tho commissione rs, in w'hich he reiterated his asser- 


tion’s that a large deficiency existed, that its existenc^^i^, 
been knoiwjii to; ^imself during 

that he had so long 'e^diicB^ed ^ brin^ 

himself into collision with his superior, the Treasurer. His 
letters, from the first very strangely written, became wilder 


step ; morning of the M fc. before:'&|' 

Sfeg gionerfi met, he shot ftimself. His jlKletter alleged' 
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that he had been tampered with by Hook^ who offered to 
pay him thenceforth an allowance of twenty-five dollars per 
month if he would instantly make his escape from the 
Mauritius, and never re-appear there ; but the person whom 
he named as having brought Hook’s message instantly con- 
tradicted the statement in toto on oath before the coinmis- 
sioners. There were many other witnesses ; and the result 
'was the detection of not a few irregularities, omissions, and 
discrepancies in the books of the Treasury. 

The inquiry proceeded till the 9th of March ; at eleven 
that^night Hook was arrested at a friend’s house, where he 
was supping, and dr. p.i^ed, by torchlight, through crow^ded 
streets to the common prison. The town having shortly 
before been the scene of a terrible conflagration, the prison 
had been almost entirely destroyed. There w^as only one 
cell in which the Treasurer could be placed, and that w^as in 
i^i^etched a condition that at three in the morning he w^as 
admitted to bail, escorted to-t^rhouse of his bail-man, and 
left there under his suryeiliwmo by the police. After a few 
days ho was handed care of a millitary detach- 

ment, and embarked with them for England a# %culprit, to 


be tried for crimes. Before ho sailed, his property in the 
island wks disposed 

belonging to him were seiz 
a negro slave came alongside to ib 
writing-desk, which the poor fellow had bought at the a 
forten shillings, 

p.rqtra^d most . i|nhappj.VQya^ nine 
im n Tilh n mbnth>the^^#ere ' tossed in a hur- 

ricane off the Gape of Good Hope, and for six weeks 


reduced to the allowance of half a pound of mouldy buiscuit 
water by the day» refitting 

bbwev^lwok, who had^ that* me conqiliate|J|^ 
regard of his ke^^*s by his unshaken fortitg^;83)|ti|P^^ 
humoured submission, was made their i llliP'fr" 
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on im'ole ; and liow completely lie could, under such calam- 
itous circumstances, exert his faculties of observation, we 
may judge from the most picturesque slvctclies of the Cape, 
the capital, and its inhabitants, which occur in one of his 
subsequent stories — Maxwell, The ship also stopped for a 
day or two at St. Helena ; and by the kindness of the officers, 
Hook accompanied them when they went to Longwood to be 
presented to Napoleon. 

The ship reached Portsmouth in January, 1819, and the 
warrant of arrest and other documents were transmitted to 
London, and referred to the law" officers. The Attorney- 
General reported, that however irregular Mr. Hook’s official 
conduct might have been, and however justly ho might 
be prosecuted for a civil debt, there was no apparent ground 
for a criminal procednro. He was therefore liberated ; and 
reaching London with two {/old mohurti in his pocket, w^as 
immediately subjected to the scrutiny of the Audit Board — 
a scrutiny which did not terminate until after the lapse of 
nearly five years. 

During this Jong suspense, eternal commissions and cross- 
examinations before the auditors of public accounts, and a 
very voluminous series of correspondence with them and 
others on the subject of the defalcation, had not occupied the 
whole of Hook’s attention. If they had, ho must have 
starved ; for though his successor w'as not appointed till late 
in the inquiry, he never received a farthing in his official 
capacity, from the time of liis original arrest. 

By the end of 1819, Hook had established himself in a 
very humble cottage at Somers Town, where his household 
consisted of a single maid- servant ; and formed connections 
with newspapers or magazines, which supplied the small 
necessities of the passing day. Ho seems at first to* have 
felt his position far too painfully to think of reclaiming any 
but a few of his older and, comparatively speaking, humble 
allies — such as Mathews, Terry, and good little Hill ; the 
last of whom had encountered sad reverses duiing his 
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absence, and was now, pcrliaps, except himself, the poorest 
of the set. On their kindness ho might rely implicitly — as 
■well as upon the cordial friendship and sound professional 
advice of Messrs. Powell and Ilroderip. 

It was shortly after his location at Boniors Town that 
IFook renewed his a(;qiiaintance with Mr. Wilson Croker, in 
whoso society no small portion of liis time was spent, both 
at the Admiralty and at the latter’s villa at IMolcsey. lie 
was also occasionally a visitor at (rencral Phipps’s (a relation 
of his mother’s), in Harley-stroet, where ho met and speedily 
became intimate with the late Bpeaker, Lord Canterbury. 
Thty were afterwards seen a great deal together, and the 
pair strolling arm-in-arm down Bt. James’s-street, forms the 
subject of one — not the most happy — of the IIB sketches.^*' 
With those exceptions, for a long period his position ns a 
public defaulter, together wdth the iru (atffusUe domi^ confined 
him to the narrow and comparatively inexpensive circle of 
his old literary and theatrical associates. 

During the summer of 1820, Theodore Hook opened liis 
campaign agjiiust the Queen by a tliin octavo, which at the 
time made considerable noise. It was entitled Tontamcri ; 
or an ISiSSay towards t\\o History of ^Y\ntti■ngton and liia 
Oat,” by Dr. Viccsimus Blonkinsup. Tlie Whittington, of 
course, was no other tlian Alderman W(H)d, and Caroline w^as 
the cat. “ Throughout the whole lihdiua,'' says Lockhart, 
“ there was a prodigious rattle of puns and conundrums — 
but the strong points of the case against Whittington and 
Co. were skilfully brought out, nevertheless. Hook being 
as yet quite in ohsniro, nobody suspected liim. It was 
pretty generally ascribed to the manufacturers of the ‘ New’’ 
Whig Guide.’ ’ ’ 

“ Tentamcn” w^as follow^ed by several similar pamphlets, 
chiefly in verse, all directed against Alderman AVood and 

* A slight obliquity of vision for which his lordship wms i . iiuu'kahlo 
suggested tlie title — a passable adaptation of Theodore’s o^^'u joke— 
“Hook and 
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the other supporters of the Queeu, and all published in the 
same year (1820) by Wright, of Fleet-street. They are also 
to be distinguished by a caricature likeness of the celebrated 
Alderman, the same portrait appearing on the title-page both 
of “ Tentamen ” and the others. One of these we recollect is 
entitled Solomon LoijicootL^ 

In the spring of this year (1820), Ilook, with the assistance 
of his old friend, Daniel Terry, starfed a small periodical. 
It was published, and we believe suggested, by Mr. Miller, 
who had recently engaged extensive premises in — what W'aa 
then expected to prove a great mart for the lighter description 
of literature — a sort of occidental “ How,” — the Burlington 
Arcade. Hence the name of the first-born, “ The Arcadian,” 
but which, to say the truth, had little of the pastoral in its 
composition, if Ave except a certain long ballad of melodious 
rhythm and provoking pungency, addressed to Lady Holland, 
and commencing, — 

“ Listen, lady, to my mea-siireri, 

AVhilc they softly, gently lh»\v, 

While I sing the harinies,^ plea.sioc’s 
Of the classic, silver Po,” ete. 

The war-cry of •* The Arcadian ” Avas of cours^e “ King and 
Constitution,” for its editor Avas Conservative, or rather 
Tory (tlie former euplmism Avas not then in vogue) to the 
heart’s core. Much, too, of that personality was introduced 
in its pages, A\hich voiidercd its more fortunate successor, 
the John Bull, so formidable. The same contemptuous tone, 
in treating of theatricals, is observable both in tlio John Bull 

* Tliere cun be little duuht that the following was also ws ilteii l.y 
Hook 

“The Radical IIariin>iiiHt ; or, a Collection of Songs and Ttwists given at 
the lute Crown and Anchor Dinner. Collected hy Old Tom of Oxf»>id. 
To which is subjoined. The Goose’s Apology, a Michaelmas Ode. Lon- 
don : j)rinted for W. Wright, 46, Fleet Street, 1820.” It is issued by 
the publisher of “ Tentamen,” of wliich there is an advoiiisemont on the 
fly-leaf. One of the songs (p. 1 1) beam a remarkable resemblance to 
Mrs. Muggins’s Visit to the Queen. 
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and its tiny predecessor. “ The Arcadian ** contains a most 
exquisite critique, a perfect masterpiece of irony, upon the 
“ first appearance ” of a certain 3 'oung lady, and some caustic 
remarks on the stage and its attractions, curious as coming 
from a popular dramatist, writing in the thirty-second year 
of his age. 

Full of fun and spirit as the little magazine was, it never- 
theless came to an untimely end : onlj^ two numbers ever 
made their appearance. Such was the dilficulty’ which the 
publisher experienced in making up the second, owing to 
llook’s lisilcssnoss, or more probably preoccupation, that he 
declined venturing on a third. 

This was the prelude of John Bull. The most important 
event with which the name of Theodore Hook stands con- 
nected, is unquestionably the establishment of the John Bull 
newspaper, at the close of 1820. Tlie universal, instan- 
taneous, and appreciable effect produced on the great political 
movements of the day by its appearance, is perhaps unparal- 
leled in the history of periodical literature. 

The Queen’s affair had gone on all tlie summer and 
autumn ; the madness of popular exacerbation gaining new 
intenseness with every week that passed. None who re- 
member the feelings and aspects of the time wdll think it 
possible to exaggerate either in description : but w^e shall 
make no such attempt. The explosion scattered brilliant 
terror far and wide. No first appearance of any periodical 
work of any class wdiatever has, in our time at least, produced 
such a startling sensation — it told at once from tlie convulsed 
centre to every extremity of the kingdom. There w^as talent 
of every sort, apparently, that could have been desired or 
devised for siicli a purpose. It seemed as if a legion of 
sarcastic devils had brooded in synod over the clomeuts of 
withering derision. But, as far as Hook’s MSS. allowed 
his biogi’aphers to judge, he was really and truly alone : and, 
at all events, they exonerate most completely certain other 
persons who were at first saddled with a large share of the 
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merit and the obloquy of the Ihdl, Of tbo famous songs 
during tbo winter of 1820 - 21 , only one, be used to say, was 
an extraneous contribution. 

^J’bc paper set out v/itb one specific object : tbo extinction 
of the Bvandenburgli .House party; and, to accom^disb tliis, 
Hook’s varied tiiloiits — bis wit and buniour, bis sarcasm and 
bitterness, bis keenness of argument, fiery zeal, and unscru- 
pulous daring — were all brought to bear with concentrated 
energy ii})oii the ranks of the Opposition. Any man reckless 
of legal conse([ueiices, or be5’'ond their reach, familiar with 
the current scandal of the day, and having so powerful an 
engine as a public paper iit his disposal, may inflict aWast 
amount of injury upon bis adversaries ; but to these con- 
ditions, in tbo present case, may bo added powers, if not of 
the very highest order, doubtless the best adapted to the 
purpose, sources of information peculiar and inexplicable, a 
singleness of purpose, and firm conviction of its justice, that 
combined to render JJaU the most formidable antagonist 
that bad as yet entered the lists against the Queen. 

Many of JJalls songs, in construction, and even in execu- 
tion, wer<j very little dillerent from those which Hook used 
to improi^sc in the course of a histive evening. It has been 
said by one who knew him, that a person who never witnessed 
that marvellous performance could not take a better notion of 
what it was than from such a piece as tbo ‘‘Visit of Mrs. 
^Muggins,” in tbirh -one stanzas. 

Here also Hook commenced and continued from time to 
time, for ton years, that famous aeries of Ramsbottom Papers, 
which were the precursors of all the Llrs. IMalaprops, Mrs. 
Partingtons, and Mrs. Prouiis of a later generation, and 
v/hicb, like nearly all originals, greatly surpassed in genuine 
humour ajid excellence tbo cleverest imitations tbqj; have 
since .appeared. 

Py his flagellations of the Whigs, mcantiino, Hook had 
shut against himself the gates of forbearance at Whitehall. 
He might have thought himself well off, if he had not 
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tempted liarsliness into play against him. He thought he 
had ; he always persisted that the auditor\s final report on 
Jiim was an unjust deliverance ; and ho maintained equally 
tlio opinion that the measures of the Govcnimont consequent 
on that report were unusually severe. The award was at 
last given in the autumn of 1823, and it pronounced him a 
debtor to the Crown of over 1^12,000. 

On his arrest under the Exchequer writ (August, 1823), 
he was taken to the dw'elling and spunging-houso of the 
sheriirs officer, his captor, by name Mr. Hemp, and still 
hoping that a protracted imprisonment was not seriously 
intended, he choso to remain there w^eek after w eek, and 
month after month, until Easter. The expense of board 
and lodging at a house of that class is always heavy ; his 
accommodations wore mean, and the situation about the 
Avorst in Tjondon — Shire Lano, so named as separating part 
of the City from Middlesex — a vile, squalid place, noisy 
and noxious, apparently almost inaccessible cither to air or 
light, swarming ^with a population of thief- catchers, gin- 
sellers, and worse. Hut his spirit was not yet to bo broken. 
He endured the unw^holosoinc confinement wdtli ^itience — 
no sooner was hope knocked down in one quarter than it 
sprung up again in another — ^ho kept himself steadily at 
work ill the mornings, and his fow intimates commonly' 
gathered round him in tho evening. 

In April, 1821, Hook at last took his leave of Shire Lane, 
lie had, as usual, made himself a groat favourite with Hemp 
and his family, and such a guest could not bo allowed to 
depart without a farewell banquet. Tlic company exhibited 
in harmonious contrast Mr. Hook’s theatrical and literary 
confidants of the time, and sundry distinguished ornaments 
of his hospitable landlord’s own order. The sederunt did 
not close without a specimen of the improvisatore ; and his 
ballad “ showed up” Mr. Hemp and his brethren, as in- 
trusted with tho final offices of the law in tho case of the 
grand culprit before them 
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Chorus — 

“ Let him hang with a curse, — this atrocious, pernicious 
Scoundrel that emptied the till at Mauritius ! ” * 

The close coniiiieinent in the bad air of Shire Lane had 
affected his health, and indeed his personal appearance was 
permanently damaged in consequence of the total disuse of 
exercise for so many months, and the worry of mind which 
even he must have been enduring. He came out pale and 
flabby in the face, and with a flgure fast tending to cor- 
pulence. He was transferred to the Rules of the King’s 


* It may heem strange that he should have been capable of thua 
making sport to the Philistine* out of his own calamity and disgi*ace ; 
but it is stiangi-r still that he is said to have in fact adopted some hints 
from a version of Allan’s suicide, which found favour with the lowest 
only of his political haters, and the circulation of which in a street 
broadside had seemed to give him very senous annoyance. We (piote 
some verses of tliis doggrel, just to show that Hook had to take as well 
as give: — 

“ Then Hook says to Allan, ‘ We’re blown, rny poor nigger, 

We at last are found o\it to be loose in the figure ; 

We have sacked it and Hi)cnt it, and cannot i i‘p:iy, 

So let’s e’en hop- the twig in the old Roman way I ' 


/ O rnassa ! ’ says Allan, ‘ whatever you do. 

It v,'ill comfort iiiy heart to ucconi])aiiy you. 

That there grog at the governor’s ! O, what a goose ? 
Which is best, steel or lead, or a drop cjf the juice \ ’ 

* First a drop of ^he juice this here bottle coutaiiis — 
And then barkers, like gemiueii, to blow out our brains ! 
Here they are, fill your gla.^'S, to that bed-room retire-4l> 
Make ready, present, and when mine goes off* — fire ! * 


Humble Allan then manfully emptied his glass, 

m cock to the bed-room did pass ; 

-*• - limit iir r i-fi iiffc’i-Vi-tf' 



And fotind,i|||ok in great poor fellow. 

His own bullet of jCQurse perforated the floor — 

And the peacher be cross-questioned no more.” 
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Bench, within which he hired a small separate lodging, in 
an airy enough situation — Temple Place. 

In 1824 Theodore Hook published the first series of that 
eollection of talcs which, under the title of Sayings and 
Doings,” * placed him at once in the highest rank of the 
novelists of his generation ; above all his contemporaries, 
with the one exception, of course, of the Author of 
“ Wavcrlcy.” The iirst idea and plan of the work was 
struck out during the sitting of a sort of John Bull con- 
clave held at Fulham, and had origin in the suggestion of 
a friend, who, delighted with the anecdotes of Colonial life 
wliich Hook was pouring forth, conceived that they might 
be tift’ncd to better account than the mere entertainment of 


a dinner-party, and hit upon a title, at which Hook caught 
with cagnernoss. So convinced was the latter that his first 
tnlo, “ The Man of Sorrow,” had not been fairly appreciated, 
that ho aciiially embodied in his new essay the rejected 
attempt of J\rr. Alfred Allendale, condensed, indeed, and 
purged from its impurities, but not materially altered from 
the original. Much bettor in every respect is the story of 
“ Danvers, the Pai'cenuD 

The more prominent characters in HooTi’s novels are, in 
spite of his disclaimer, unquestionably portraits. To many 
of the Anglo-Indian sketches, the journal kept during the 
author’s sojourn at the Mauritius would doubtless supply a 
key. 


llook, indeed, always denied the possession of inventive 
cwlWltics. There was doubtless trut^ as well as modesty in 
his asserffcn : ** Give me a story to tell, and I can tell it, 
but I cannot create.” 

The popularity of the first series of ** Sayi^sj 


lentitled ** Sayings and 
Wemoirs, etc., etc., etc. 


with* ^l||r IDihs, 
London : P* 4^. 
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three consiclcrable impressions before the Second Series, 
also in three vols., was ready in the spring of 1825. And 
shortly ul*tcv that publication he was at length released from 
custody — with an intimation, however, that the Crown 
jibiindoned nothing of its claim for the Mauritius debt. 

The first scries of “ Sayings and Doings ” wore soon 
followed (1825 — 1829) by a second and third, which are 
generally considered in every way superior to the former 
ones. Tlio author was of this opinion himself, and the 
public as cortainlj'^ ratitied his verdict. 

In the moantimo Theodore Ilook, released from his tem- 
porary confiuoment, had taken a cottage at Putney, of which 
neighbourhood ho had always been fond, and may be. said 
to have re-enierod society, though his circle of acquaintance 
continued limited for a couple of years more. 

While at Putney, in 1826, he from motives of pure kind- 
ness re-wrote, that is to say, composed from rough illiterate 
materials, the very entertaining ‘‘ Reminiscences ” of an old 
theatrical and musical friend of his — Michael Kelly. The 
book w’as vccoivca wdth astonishinont, for lie generously kept 
his own secret. I ! / ' 

In 1827 he took a higher flight, and became the tenant 
of a house in Cleveland Row— on tlie edge of wdiat, in one 
of his novels, ho desoribes as “the real Ijondon — the space 
])etween Pall Mall on the south, and Piccadilly on the north, 
St. James’s-street on the ■west, and the Opera Monso to the 
cast.” The residence was handsome, and indeed appeared 
extravagantly too large for his purpose. He was admitted a 
member of several clubs ; became the first attraction of their 
house-diinicrs ; and in those where play was allowed, might 
usually be seen in the course of his protracted evening. 
Soon he began to leceivo invitations to great houses in the 
country, and from week after week, often travelled from one 
to another, to all outward appearance, in the of an 

idler of high condition. Ho had soon entangled himself 
with habits and connections which implied considerable 
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curtrailment of his labour at tlio desk, and cntailou 
of expenditure more than suflicient to swallow all the pron^,.. 
of what remained. 

JTis next novel, ‘‘ Maxwell,’’ published in 1830, is, in point 
of plot, by far the most perfect of his productions ; the 
interest which is at once excited, never for an instant flags, 
and the mystery, so far from being of the fl.imsy transparent 
texture, common to romanccH, is such as to baflle the most 
practised and quick-witted discoverer of dvnouments, and to 
defy all attempts at elucidation. 

New debts began to accumulate on him so rapidly, that 
about ’.UJIil, ho found it jicccssary to got rid of the house at 
Bt. ttames’s, and to remove to one of iiiore modest dimen- 
sions close to Fulham Fridge, with a small garden looking 
towards the river. Hero in the locality which had long 
been a favourite one with him, he remained till his death ; 
but though ho took advantage of the change to drop the 
custom of giving regular dinners, and probably to strike ofl! 
some other sources of expense, he not only continued his 
habits of visiting, but extended them as now tcinpbdions 
oflerod. 

Pro])a]>ly few of his admirers ever knew exactly Avliero 
Hook lived. His letters and cards were left for him at one 
or other of bis clubs, but it is doubtful if the interior of his 
Fulham cottage was ever seen by half a dozen people besides 
his old intimate friends and familiars. To the upper world 
he was visible only as the jocund convivialist of the club — 
the brilliant wit of tlie lordly banquet, the lion of the 
crowded assembly, the star of a Christmas or Easter party 
in a rural palace, the unfailing btagc-inanagcr, prompter, 
author, and occasionally excellent comic actor of privaio 
theatricals. 

But, notwithstanding the round of gaiety and plea/uro iu 
which iho greater number of his evenings were spent, the 
time so employed cannot he said to have been altogether 
wasted ; for, to a writer who has to draw from life, whoso 
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books ^ro men and women, and to whom the gossip and 
t>n ditH of the day are the rough material of his manufacture, 
a constant mixing in society of every accessible rank is 
absolutely necessary — to one of his taste and discrimination, 
the hig^'or the grade the better. AVhithcrsocver ho wont ho 
carried with him not only an unfailing fund of entertain- 
ment, but also imslumberiiig powers of observation, that 
served to redeem what otherwise w'ould have appeared mere 
weakness and self-indulgence. And that he was not slow 
to avail himself of the advantages that fell to his share, no 
one will deny, who casts a glance over the list of produc- 
tions he gave to the world, during a period when the intel- 
lectual exertion of his convivial hours alone would ‘have 
exhausted the energies, physical and incutal, of well-nigh 
any other man. 

In 1832 ho published the “ Life of Sir David Baird,” a 
standard biographical work, and one spoken of in the highest 
terms by the best reviews of the day. So satislied were the 
family with the manner in which he executed his task, lliat 
they presented him with a magnificent gold snuff-box set 
with brilliants, the gift of the Pasha of Bgypt to the sub- 
ject of the memoir. Hook seems to have tossed the trinket 
aside as an unconsidcred trifle into a drawer, from whicdi it 
was happily rescued on the accidental discovery of its value 
and importance. 

In 1833 he sent forth no fewer than six volumes, full of 
originality and wit; a novel calh .1 llio Parson’s Daughter,” 
and a couple of stories under tdic title of Love and Pride.” 
In one of the hitter, the suppi^scd resemhla.ncc of Liston to a 
certain noble lord is happily turned to account ; the ludug 
mistaken for J\fr. Jjuafflns, principal low comedian of the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, forming a liglit and pointed 
chmax to the cnwjrrm of ridiculous miseries heaped on the 
unfortunate Marquis. 

In 1886. Theodore Hook undertook the editorship of the 
Iseiv Monthly Magozinr, at a salary of four hundred 
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pounds a year, . irrcspoctivo of the sums to bo paid for 
original contributions. Here he commenced his “ Gilbert 
Gurney,*’ accommodating himself to the exceedingly un- 
comfortable practice, now all but universal among popular 
and prolific novelists, of delivering his tale by monthly 
instalments. To this plan, though obliged to succumb to it, 
ho always took exception, as not only wearisome to the 
reader, but fatal to fair development of plot. 

Of all his works, “Gilbert Gurney” is by far the most 
mirth-provoking and remarkable. His own adventures form 
the groundwork of the comedy ; himself and his friends 
ligurg as the dramatis persomr, and throughout the whole 
there appear an unrestrained expression of private feelings, 
and a frerpicncy of personal allusion, that give it the sem- 
blance and almost the interest of true history. 

In his next novel, “ Jack Brag,” Hook again hit upon 
a character with wdiich ho could go to work con amove. 
Vulgar, vain, and impudent, a cross between a tallow*- 
chandlor, and what, in the cant phrase of the day, is termed 
a sporting ornt^ a hanger-on upon the loose branches of the 
aristc»cracy, and occasionally thrown into society more 
rcspcctablo, Mr. Brag’s (jauchcrivs convulse th^ reader ; 
M’hilo those who scorn not to read a w^arning, even on the 
page of a novel, may bo led to devote more than a passing 
tlionght to the folly (to say the lea.d of it) of indulging in 
tlie ery silly and very coniiiiun habit of perpetual though 
petty misrepresentation, as regards their means and position 
iii life, and the nature and degree of their acquaintance with 
inili\iduaLs of a rank higher than their own. There is no 
lower depth of drawing-room degradation than is involved 
in the exposure of one of tliesc pretenders ; unrecognised, 

^ pcahaps, by his “ most intimate friend ” Lord A , cut by 

his “ old crony” Sir John B , or never “heard of” by 

his ** college chum,” the Bishop of C . 

“Jack Brag” was followed, in 1839, by “Births, Mar- 
J^iages, and Deaths,” 'which, notwithstanding its infelicitous 

8 
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title, — as far as fitness goes, it might as well have been called 
“Law Notices,*’ or “Fashionable Intelligence,” or by any 
other ncAvsiiapor “ heading,” — ^was a novel of a higher class 
than any he had before attempted : the humour is scantier and 
more subdued than heretofore, and though the magnificent 
Colonel Mafjniifi, and his rascally attorney ihvYsscy, here and 
thcro afford admirable sport, the latter, with his economical 
wardrobe, to wit: — “ one tooth-brush twisted up in a piece 
of wliitoy-brown paper ; a razor by itself tied with a piece 
of red tape to a round jiewter shaving-box (enclosing a 
bit of soap), with the tip of its handle peeping from the 
bottom of a leathern case, like the feet of a long-legged 
Lillipufian sticking out of his colli n ; a remarkably 'dirty 
flannel under- waistcoat, edged with light bine silk and silver ; 
one pair of black silk socks, biwn in the bottoms,” itc. — 
yet the general eftect is heavy, — heavier, tliat is, than the 
public were inclined to accept from the pen of Theodore 
Hook. 

This, in point of fact, may bo considered his last finished 
Avork. “Precepts and Practice” appeared in 1810, — tho 
name an obvious plagiarism, and fr:^g|j|himsclf, being merely 
a collection of short papers and talcs, published during tlio 
preceding year or two, in the AV;c of whicli h-i 

was tho editor. As for “Fathers and Hons,'’ portions of 
which appeared in tlie same magazine, and “ Poregriiio 
Bunco,” wo believe neither of them to have been completed 
by his own hand ; of the latter, about one hundred pages of 
the last of tho three volumes were certainly supplied by 
another writer. 

The production of thirty-eight volumes, within sixteen 
j’oars, IJook being all thn while editor, and almost sob 
>vritor, of a newspaper, affords sutiicient proof that ho never 
Srink into idleness ; but in other respects lliero had been 
great changes wuthin that period. Thvo unhappy errors into 
v.'Lich he had fallen marred tho happiness of tho remainder 
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of his lifo. Bcforo his arrest in 1823, ho had formed a 
liaison, which, though perhaps excusable in his position at 
Somers Town, was persisted in afterwards under less adverso 
circumstances, until the righteous consequences of guilt 
could not bo averted. This connection soon became such 
as, in his position, and with the kind and manly feelings 
which adhered to liiin, made it impossible for him to marry 
in liis proper condition ; and though lio often thouglit of 
atoning to his partner, and in some sort to the children 
fIio had borne him, by making her his v/ife, ho never took 
courage to satisfy his conscience by carrying tliat purpose into 
eflect. The second error regarded his debt to the Crown, 
wliicb, though during the last twenty years of lifo ho was 
in receipt of an afllucnt income from his w’ritings, ho made 
no real or adequate ellbrt to repay by instalments. Hook 
never denied that ho was in justice responsible for a deficit 
of 1*0,000 ; and fliose who had the solo authority to judge of 
file nnilter, pronounced the rightful claim to be 112,000. 
Wlicn ho was relensod from the King’s Bench, ho was told 
distinctly that the debt must hang over him until every 
farthing was paid. ’Hjjj^ow'tha^ he had, -in his great and 
vnrivms talents, loft from that hour at his free command, 
mefois of earning far more than enough f'l* his own decent 
iD.nntenancc, and that of his unfortunate family ; and most 
clearly every shilling that he could make hoyond that ought 
tr> have been, from time to time, paid into the Exchequer 
t awards the liquidation of his debt. In neglecting this, 
he threw away the only chanco heforo him of eiVectu- 
ally" vindicating his character, together with all reasonable 
chance of ever again profiting by the open patronage of either 
the Crown or its Ministers. In every page of his works we 
trace the disastrous influence of both tlio.m grand original 
(UTors, perpetually crossing and blaokoning the picture of 
r^nporficial gaiety — indications, not to bo misiakon, of a oon- 
Bcicnco ill at case; of painful recollections and dark antici- 
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pations rising irrepressibly, ami not to be stifled ; of good, 
gentle, and generous feelings converted by the stings of 
romorso into elements ol torture. 

His pecuniary embarrassments became deeper and darker 
every jear. Even in the midst of his abundant dissipation 
he worked hard in the mornings — certainly ho covered with 
Jiii5 MS. more paper than would have proved, in almost any 
other jnan’s case, the energetic exertion of every hour in 
every day that passed over liis head ; and little did his line 
friends n idersland or reflect at what an expense of tear and 
v.Tur he was devoting his oA'cnings to their amusement. 

About a month before his decease ho wrote to Mr. Barham, 
whom lie requested to run down to Eulham and see him, as 
he was too ill to leave home himself; and of the interview 
which ensued wo ere enabled to give a somewhat liilJ account, 
conmutted to paper shortly afterwards, and evidently ^^ith 
tuc view of fixing the impression, yet fresh, in the writer's 
mind : — 

“ It was on the 20th of July, 1811, that I last saw poor 
Hook. I had received a note from him requesting mo to 
come down and see him, as lie wished Ifcuch to talk over 
some matters of iinporiancc, and could not, from the state of 
his health, drive into town. I went accordingly, and after 
long conversation, which related principally to * ^ ^ and to 


his novel, ‘ Peregrine Bunco,’ then going throu|^ the presfi, 
he never lived to complete, a 
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tumbler of rum and milk, or a pint of Guinness’c bottled 
porter, 

“ On hearing this, I strongly pressed on him the necessity 
of having further advice, which he at length pr.)mi:ied lie 
would do, if he were not bettor in a day or two. 1 told him 
that my wife and myself were going down to the lt;lc of 
Thanot, and prcsrjcd him very much to throw work ovei hoard 
for a while, and accompany us and bo nursed. Ho said, 
however, ‘ he was completely tied to his desk till he had 
concluded what he was then writing for Colburn and llentley ; 
but that ho should get quite clear of his trammels in about a 
month, and then, if we were still there, he would make an 
ellbrt to pay us a visit.’ ” 

In truth, ho was fioon past writing ; death W’as advancing 
upon liim wdtli rapid strides, wliilc oartJj ly p 2 *o^.pects wx'ro 
growing, daily, darker and more threatening. It is painful 
to reflect that his last hours, ere the struggling mind had 
sunk into insensibility, were disturbed by the apprehension of 
inability to meet a couple of bills of comparalivoly trifling 
amount, on the point, as, he beljieved, of becoming due. On 
Friday, the 'August, ho took finally ta his bed, tJie 

stream liurricd on with increasing velocity as it approacJicd 
the fall — a brief agitated interval, happily not neglected, was 
left for the first, lart v;ork of erring man, and on the evening 


of.thy 24th h4 expired. 

which he had been labouring for 
from stalit of the liver and stoxuacb 

on partly by 
feared, by 




, oceded "no 

but ^s.£^j^ %as robust and Ms constitution' vigorous ; and 
|M|||||ld||fifi|i^|V|^ppB8eseed in a ijpmoKkabla degree that 

supremaf^fTimnd over^|g|||||| 
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wliicli rendered him indifferent to, or unconscious of, the first 
slow approaches of decay. He was buried with extreme 
privacy at Fulham ; a simple stone heaving his niune and ago 
marks' the spot, which is immediately opposite the chancel 
window, and within a few paces of his former home. 
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[The Letters of Mrs. Ramsbottom, complete and unabridged, 
are bore published in a collected form for the first time. 
They originally appeared in the pages of the John Bull 
newspaper, where their publication extended over a 
period of ten years. A complete set of the John Bull 
is now very rare, and, in proof of this, we may state that 
when a London publisher recently issued a cheap edition 
of the “ Ramsbottom Letters,” thirteen were all that ho 
could give, whereas the whole of the tu'cntij-idue are 
hero given, and genuine — just as they left the pen of 
the witty author,] 
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I. 

MRS. RAMSBOTTOM’S PARTY. 


April, 1822, 

O N Timrsday last, Mrs. Ranisbottoin, of Pudding-lane, 
opened her house to a numerous party of her friends. 
The drawing-room over the compting-house, and the Biiuill 
closet upon the stairs, were illuminated in a most tasteful 
manner, and Mr. Ramsbottom’s own room was appropriated 
to card- tables, where all-fours and cribbsgc wore the order of 
llio night. Several pounds were won and lost. 

The shop was handsomely fitted up for quadrilles, which 
began as soon as it was dark ; the rooms being lighted with 
an abundance of patent lamps, and decorated with artificial 
flowers. The first quadrille was danced by — 


^fu. Simpson, Jr.v. , and . 
Mu. Botibol . . • . 

Mu. Qukkn . . . . 

Mu. Muoliston . . . . 

Mr. Higginbotham 
Mr. Arthur Stubbs , 

Mr. O’Reilly .... 
A French Count {name unknown) 


Miss Ramsbottom 
Miss 15. A. Ramsbottom 
Miss Rosalie Ramsbottom 
Miss Charlotte Ramsbottom 
Miss Lilla Ramsbottom 
Miss Ijavinia Ramsbottom 
Miss Frances Hogsflesh 
Misa Rachel Solomons. 


At half-past ten the supper-room was thrown open, and 
presented to the admiring eyes of the company a most 
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elo;;viut und substantial liot repast. The mackerel and fenncl- 
sauco were particularly noticed, as were the boiled legs of 
lamb and spinach; and v/o cannot sufficiently jn-aiso the 
celerity with which the ham and sausages were removed, as 
the respectable families of the Jewish persuasion entered the 
room. The port and sherry were of the first quality. 
Bupper last(?d till about a quarter past two, when dancing 
^vas resumed, and continued till Sol w^arned the festive party 
to disperse. 

The dresses of the company 'were remarkably elegant. 
Mrs. Eamsbottom was bimply attired in a pea-green satin 
dre 3 S, looped up with crimson cord and tassels, with a Ju'ight 
yellow silk turban and hair to match ; a magnificent French 
watch, chain, and seals w'ere suspended from her left side, 
and her neck was adorned with a very elegant row of full- 
sized sky-Hue beads, pendant to which \vas a handsome 
miniature of Mr. Itamsbottom, in the costume of a corporal 
In the Liiuehuuso Yolunteers, of v/hich corps ho was justly 
considered the brightest ornament. 

The Misses Ilainshotlom were dressed alike, in sky-blue 
dresses, trinnmul with wdiite bugles, blue bead nockhntes, and 
cur-rings mi suite, Wc never saw a more pleasing cxJiibition 
of female beauty, the sylph-like forms of the three youngest, 
contrasted with the high- conditioned elegance of the two 
eldest, formed a pleasing variety ; while the uniform appear- 
ance of the family red hair, set off ])y Hie cerulean glow of 
the drapery, gave a sympathetic sameness to the group, 
which could not fail to ho interesting to the admirers of 
domestic happiness. 

The Misses Solomons attracted particular notice, as did the 
fascinating Miss Louisa Doddoll, and the lovely IMiss Hogs- 
fiesh, delighted tlio company after supper with the plaintive 
air of “ Nobody coming to marry mo;’' Mr. Stubbs and Mr. 
J. Stubbs sang “All’s w'ell” with great effect, and Mr. 
Doddoll und his accomplished sister were rapturously encored 
in Iho duet of “ Oh Nanny, wilt thou gang w1’ me ?’* 
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Among the company wo noticed — 

The French Count (name unknown, but introduced by Mr. 
J. Stubbs). 

Mistresses Dawes, Bumstcad, Gordon, Green, live Smiths, 
Jones, Hall, Ball, Small, Wall, Groves, Taylor, Dixon, 
Figgins, Stubbs, Lightfoot, Ilt^gsllesli, Miiggins, Higgin- 
bottom, Cruikslianks, Barnet, Levi, Solomons, Kicardo, Hume, 
Hone, Parker, Wilde, Cummins, Farthing, Thompson, Ander- 
son, Tod, Smallpiccc, Flint, Doddell, Pcppcr(a)rn, Adcock and 
Pyman. 

Misses Stubbs, 2 Grubbs, 11 Smiths, Lightfoot, Simmons, 
3 Halfponnys, Hall, Ball, Small, Wall, Barton, 3 Jones’s, 
Hogsllesh, Figlantino llogsHesh, 2 Greens, 4 Hones, llicardo, 
Williams, 2 Doddells, Peppercorn, Holman, Figgins, Garbett, 
iJiirton, Morgan, Ellis, Levi, Flint, 8 Farthings, Eversfitdd 
and Parkinson. 

Doctor Dixon, Lieut. Cox, ll.N., Ensign Ellmoro, H.P. 

Messrs. Green, Halfpenny, Butterfield, Dabbs, Harmcr, 
Grifliths, Grubb, llogsilesh, ilall, Ihill, Small, Wall, Taylor, 
Tod, Adcock, Flint, Doddell, J. Doddle, A. Doddell, T. Dod- 
dell, Farrell, OTleilly, Yardley, Muscatt, Dabbs, Giblctt, 
Barber, Sniggs, Cocker, Ifume, Bernello, ]\fosos, Jjovi, Hone, 
Ellice, Higginbottom, AVhite, Brown, Stubbs, J. Stubbs, 
S. Rogers, Hicks, Moore, Morgan, Luttrcll, etc. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, Lady Morgan, 
Mr. Ex-Slieriff Parkins, Sir Robert Wilson, and General 
Pepo were expected, but did not come. 

II. 

MISS LAYINLi RAMSBOTTOM. 

April 27, 1S23. 

The following is from no less a personage than our fair 
favourite, Miss Lavinia Ramsbottom : — 

“ Ma’ desires mo to write to you, to say that you arc quite out 
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in your reckoning as to dry-salters and citizens going to the 
Opera in hackney-coaches, and she hopes you will correct your 
calumny about our being in the straw. A friend of Pa’s, who 
lives ill the Miriories, who is a great friend of Mr. Broom’s, the 
Queen’s lawyer, says that you are very malicious, and that, 
after all your pretended kindness last year, in putting in Ma’a 
account of our party (jratis for nothing, you only did it to 
q^uiz us ; and Ma’ says she shall continue to go to the Opera 
as long as slie pleases, and she does not care whether the 
people liave any clothes on, or none, so long as her betters 
countenances it. 

“ P.S. — Pa’s young men play at Cardinal Puff, with table- 
beer, after supper every night, — so you see w^e have got that 
from the West End.” 


III. 

MISS LAVINIA’S LETTER FROM PARIS, FORWARD- 
ING HER MOTHER’S JOURNATi IN ENGLAND 
AND FRANCE. 

To John Bull. 

Pans, Doc. 10, 1S23. 

Mif DEAR Mr. B., — The kindness with ivhicli you put in 
the account of our party last year, induces my Mamma to 
desire me to write to you again, to know if you would like 
to insert a journal of her tiavels. 

My Papa has retired from business ; he has left the shop 
bas taken a house in Montague Place — 
4 ve]i 7 .Ufeiix Museum 

improve their. education and 1 

came over Iji^^eek to see if they had got polish 

enough, to take them home again. |^i)a would not como' 
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with us, because, when ho was quite a youth, ho got a very 
great alarm in Chelsea Beach, because the waterman would 
put up a sail, and from that time to this ho never can be pre- 
vailed upon to go to sea ; so we came over under the care of 
Mr. Fulmer, the banker’s son, who was coming to his family. 

Mamma has not devoted much of her time to the study of 
English, and does not understand French at all, and therefore 
perhaps her journal will here and there appear incorrect, but 
she is a great etymologist, and so fond of you, that although I 
believe Mr. Murray, the great bookseller in Albemarle Street, 
would give her, I do not know how many thousand pounds 
for her book, if siie published it all in the lump,” as Papa 
pays, she prefers sending it to you piecemeal, and so you will 
have it every now and then, as a portion of it is done. I 
have seen Mr. Fulmer laugh sometimes wlien she has been 
Heading it ; but I see nothing to laugh at, except the hard 
u ords she uses, and the pains she takes to lind out meanings 
for things. She says if you do not like to print it, you may 
let Murray have it — but that, of course, she would prefer 
your doing it. 

I enclose a portion — more shall come soon. Papa, I believe, 
means to dinner when wo get back to town ; ho 

says you are a terrible body, and as he has two or three wrnak 
points in his character, ho thinks it better to bo friends with 
vou than foes. I know of but one fault he has — yes, perhaps 
two — but I wdll not tell you what they arc till 1 sec whether 
you publish Mamma’s journal. 

Adieu ! I was very angry with you for praising little Miss 
M. at the Lord Mayor’s Dinner ; I know her only by siglit : 


wo arc not quite in those circles yet, but I think when we 
got into Montague Place we 
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Wo proceeded, after reading this letter, to open the enclo- 
sure, jind found what follows. We do not presumo to alter 
one word, but when any trifling difficulty occurs, arising from 
the dcptli of ]\Irs. Higginbottoin's roscarcli, wo have ventured 
to insert a note. The title of the manuscript is 

ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 

Ry DoUOTIIEA JcUA ITiGGIXBOTTOir. 

And thus, gentle reader, it ran : — 

^‘Having often heard travellers lament not having put 
down what they call the memory billions of their journics, I 
was detorniinod wiiile I was on tow'or, to keep a dairy 
(so called from concaining the cream of one’s information), 
and record everything which recurred to me — therefore I 
begin with my departure from London. 

“ Resolving to take time by the firelock, we loft Mountague 
Place «at soveix o’clock by Mr. Fulmer’s pocket thermometer, 
and proceeded over Westminrder-bridge to explode tho Euro- 
pean continent. 

“ I never pass Whltoliall without dropping a tear to tho 
memory of Charles the Second, wlio %vaB decimated after the 
rebellion of 1745 opposifo the Horse-Guards — his memorahlo 
rj^ooch to Archbishop Caxon rings in my ears whenever I 
pass the spot — I reverted my head, and atTcctcd to look to 
SCO what o’clock il was by the dial, on the opposite side of 
the way. 

‘‘It is quite impossible rot to notice tho improvements in 
tliis part of the town ; the beautiful view which one gets of 
Westminster Hall, and its curious roof, after which, as overj"- 
body knows, its builder was called William Roofus. 

“Amongst the lighter specimens of modern architecture, 
ii Asliley’s Auij^GtlicatKc, on^^ymu: riglit, as you cross the 
bridge, (which was built, Mr. VvS^y told me, by tho Court 
of Arches and the House of Peers). this ampletheatrff 
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there aro equestrian performances, so called because Uicy are 
exhibeted nightly — during the season. 

It is quite impossible to quit this ‘ miglity maze,’ as Lady 
Hopkins cinpliatically calls London, in licr erudite ‘Essay 
upon Granite,’ without feeling a tln)usan<i powerful sensa- 
lions — so much wealth, so much virtue, so much vice, such 
lousiness as is carried on, within its precincts, sucli iniluonco 
as its inhabitants possess in cveiy part of the civilized world 
— it really exalts the mind from meaner things, and casts all 
minor considerations far behind one. 

“The loll at the IVIarsli-gate is ris since w^e last come 
through— it was here were to have taken up Lavinia’s 
fri(;n(1, Mr. Smitli, wlio had promised to go with us to Dover, 
but v/Q found his serv ant instead of himself, with a billy, fo 
say he was sorry lie could not come, because liis friend, f.lr 
John somebod}’, wished him to stay and go down to Poll at 
Lincoln. I have no doubt this Poll, whoever she may he, is 
a very respectable young woman, but mentioning her, by her 
Christian name only, in so abnijit a manner, liad a ^’ory un- 
pleasant appearance at any rate. 

“ Nothing remarkable occurred till wo reacdied the Obstacle 
In St. George’s Fields, where our attention was arrested l)y 
ilioso groat institutions, the ‘School for the Indignant 
tUind,’ and the ‘Misanthropic Society’ for making rdiocs, 
both of which claim the gratitude of the nation. 

“ At the corner of the lane leading to Pcckham, I sow tho.t 
they had removed the Dollygraph which used to stand up on 
the declivity to the right of the road — the dollygraphs are all 
to bo superseded by Scrampores. 

“When we came to the Green Man at Blackheath we had 
an opportunity of noticing the errors of former travellers, for 
the heath is green, and the man is hlacd^ ; I\rr. Fulmer 
endeavoured to account for this, by saying that Mr. Colman 
has discovered that Moors., being blffeck, ati^Hbatbs being a 
kind of Moor, lie looks upon the confusion of "words as the 
cause of the mistakir 
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“ N.B. Colmfin is the eminent Itinerary Surgeon, who 
constantly resides at St. Pancras. 

“As wc went near Woolwich wo saw at a distance the 
artillery ollioers on a common, a firing away with their bombs 
in mortars like any thing. 

“At Dartford they make gunpowder; hero we changed 
horses, at the inn we saAV a most beautiful llhoderick Random 
in a pot, covered with flowers, it is the finest I ever saw, 
except those at ])ropmorc. [Note (Rhododendron),] 

“ When wo got to Rochester we went to the Crown Inn 
and had a cold collection : the charge was absorbent — I had 
often hoard my poor dear husband talk of the influen,CO of 
the Crown, and a Bill of ^Vrights, but I had no idea what it 
really meant till we had to pay one. 

“ As wc passed near Chatham I saw several Pitts, and Mr. 
Pulmcr showed mo a great many buildings — 1 believe ho said 
they were fortyfications, but I think there must have been 
near fifty of them — ho also shewed us the Lines at Chatham, 
which I saw quite distinctly, with the clotJics drying on them. 
Rochester was remarkable in King Charles’s time, for being a 
very witty and dissolute place, as I have read in books. 

“At Canterbury wo stopped ten minutes to visit all the 
remarkable buildings and curiosities in it, and about its 
neighbourhood ; the eliurch is beautiful ; when Oliver Crom- 
A\ell conquered William the Third, be perverted it into a 
stable — the stalls are .still standing — the old Virgin who 
showed us the church, wore buckskin breeches and powder — 
lib said it was an a.rchypjncopal sea, but I saw ho sea, nor do 
I think it possible lie could sec it either, for it is at least 
scvcBtecn miles off-^e saw Mr. Th(^^ a. Beckett’s tomb — 
my poor husband was’bxtremely intimate with thb old gentle- 
man, and one of his nephews, a very nice man, who live:; 
near Golden -square, dined with us twice, I think, in London 
— in Trinity Chapei ^tho monument E/i^de <Ja!t)gne, 
just as it is now in the Regent 

Paxk. 
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It was lato when wo got to Dover : wc walked about 
Vv'hile our dinner was i)rcparing, looking forward to our snug 
U'ie-dAete of three — wo wont to look at the sea, so called, 
perhaps, from the uninterrupted view one has, when upon it 
— it was very curious to see the locks to keep in the wal(;r 
here, and the keys which are on each side of tliem, all ready, 

I suppose, to open them if they v/ere wanted. 

Mr. Fulmer looked at a high place, and talked of Shahs- 
peare, and said out of his own head, these beautiful lines. — 

“ Half way down 

one that gathers caini)hire, dreadful trade.’* 

“ This, I think it but right to say, I did not myself see. — 

“ Methiuka he tuu nis no higger than hirt lioad, 

Tlie fishermen that walk upuii the beaeli 
Appear like mice.” 

** Tliis, again, I cannot quite agree to, for wJiere we stood, 
they looked exactly like men, only smaller, which I attribute 
10 the ellbct of distalico — and then Mr. Fulmer said this — 

And yon tall aiidi<»ring hark 
Tdiiiinidiod to her ei»ck--hiT cock a hoy ! ” 

“Tills latter part I do not in the least understand, nor 
what Mr. Fuliiim* meant by cock a boy — however, laulida 
seeinod to conipiehend it all, for she turned up her eyes uiul 

s.id sonietliinj' ahoiit the immortal bird of lieaven co I 

suppose they were .alluding to the eagles, which doubtha^s 
build their aviaries in that white mountain— (immortal Jiiard 
of Avon, th§^ady:*neflSis|; . " 

After dinner we read the Paiis Guido, and looked over 
the list of all the people wdio had been incontinent during the 
season, ^Mjhose names are all put down at the inn, 

W tli6^ui’p‘o«i§^\y#4lnt^^ ^®[igiicd, knowing 

that we should be ready fur 

embrocation in the packet 
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Wo were, however, awake with the owl, and a walking 
a way before ciglit, ^ve went to see the castle — ^wliich was 
built, the man told us, by Seizor, so called, I conclude, from 
seizing whatever he could lay his hands on — the man said 
moreover that he had invaded Britain and conquered it, upon 
which I told him that if he repeated such a thing in my pre- 
senco again, I should write to JMr. Peel about him. 

‘‘ W’^e saw the inn where Alexander, the Autograph of all 
the liussias, lived wlicn he was here, and as wo were going 
along, we mot twenty or thii’ty dragons mounted on liorsos, 
the ensign wdio commanded them was a friend of Mr. Ful- 
iiKir’s — he looked at Tiavinia, and seemed pleased with lior 
TootiiKf (tHHonblij -ha was quite a sine qua non of a man, and 
wore tips oil his lips, like Lady Hopkins's poodle. 

“ I hoard Mr. Fulnicr say ho was a son of Marr’s ; ho 
spoke it as if every body knew his father, so I siqipose ho 
must bo the son of the poor gentleman, wlio was so barbar- 
ously murdered some years ago, near Ratcliffe Highway : if 
lie is, he is iineonunon genteel. 

“ At twelve o’clock we got Into a boat and rowed xo the 
p)acket; it v. as very fine and dear for the season, and Mr. 
Fulmer said lie should not dislike ])ul]ing Tiavinia about, all 
the morning : this I believe was a naughtycal phrase, which 1 
did not rightly comprehend, because l^fr. F. never offerod to 
talk ill that way on shore, to either of ns. 

“ The packet is not a parcel as t imagined, in wdiicii wo 
Avere to be made up for ('.xportation, but a boat of considennuo 
size ; it is called a cutter — why, I do not know, and did not like 
to ask. It w^as very curiou . to see Iioav it rolled about — how- 
ever I felt quite mal-apn.pos, and instead of exciting any of 
tlio soft sensibilities of the otlicr sex, a great unruly man, v/ho 
held the handle of the sliip, hid mo lay hold of a coinpaiiioii, 
and when I sought his arm for protection, ho introduced mo 
to a ladder, down which I ascended into the cabin, one of 
the most curious places I ever beheld, where ladies and gentle-^ 
men are put upon shelves liko books in a library, and where 
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tall men are doubled up like boot-jackn, before they can bo 
pat tuvay at all. 

“ A gentleman in a hairy cap 'without his coat, laid me per- 
pendicularly on a mattress, with a basin by my side, and said 
that was my birth ; I thought it would have been my death, 
for I never was so indisposed in all my life. I behaved ex- 
tremely ill to a very amiable middle-aged gentleman with a 
bald head, who had the misfortune to be attending upon his 
^';i^b, in the little hole under me. 

There was no symphony to bo found among the tars, (so 
called from their smell) for just before wo went off 1 heard 
tliom«throw a painter overboard, and directly after, they called 
out to one another to hoist up an ensign. I was too ill to 
enquire what the poor young gcntloman had done, but after 
I came up stairs I did not sec his body hanging anywhere, so 
I conclude they had cut him down ; I hope it was not young 
Mr. Marr a venturing after my Lavy, 

“ I was quite shocked to find what democrats the sailors 
arc — they seem to liate the nobility, and especially the law 
lords : the way I discovered this apathy of theirs to the 
nobility, 'was this — the very moment we lost sight of England 
and were close to France, they began, one and all, to swear 
brst at the peer, and then at the bar, in such gross terms as 
1 1.1 dc my very blood run cold. 

“1 was quite pleased to see Lavinia sitting with IMr. Fulmer 
ill tlio travelling carriage on the outside of the packet. Ihit 
' i.-ivinia affbnled great proofs of her good bringing up, by 
commanding lior feelings — it is curious what coiiM have 
agitated the hilliary ducks of my stomach, because I took 
every precaution which is recommended in different books to 
prevent ill-disposition. I had some mutton cliops at break- 
fast, some Scotch inarmabido on bread and butter, two eggs, 
two cups of coffee and three of tea, besides toast, a little 
fried whiting, some pottcMl charr, and a few shrimps, and after 
breakfast I took a glass of warm white wine negus, and a few 
oysters, which lasted ,mo tiU *wo got into the boat, when I 
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began eating gingerbread nuts, all the ^vay to the packet, and 
then \vas persuaded to take a glass of bottled porter to keep 
every thing snug and comfortable.” 

And here ends our present communication. Wo are 
mightily obliged to Miss Higginbottom, and shall with great 
pleasure continue tlio journal, whenever we are presented 
with it. 


IV. 

HIGGINBOTTOM AND BAM8BOTTOM. 

To John Bull. 

Montngue Place, Dec. 24, 1 823, 

Sir, — I never wished either my wife or daughter to turn 
authoresses, as I think ladies which write books arc called, 
and I should liavo set my hxcc against the publication of my 
wife’s Journal of her Tour if I had been consulted; but the 
truth is, they s('ldom ask mo anything as to what is to be 
done, until they have first done it themselves. 

Now I like you, because you have done the West Indians a 
good turn, and also because you try to put dowui the papishes ; 
but there Is a thing which under all the ciicuinstanccjs 
vexes me, because, as you may remember, Mr. Burke said, 
“ anything wdiich is wortli doing is w^ortli doing w^ell.” V/hat 
I quarrel with you for is, that you put my wife’s name and 
my daughter’s name as Mrs. and Miss lligginhottom, whereas 
our name is Ramslxdtom, and whether it he the stupidity of 
your printers, or tliat my daughter, who ha.s botMi three years 
at an uncommon tine school at Hackney, cannot write i>lain, 
I do not pretend to say ; but I do not like it, because, since 
every tub should stand on its owui bottom, I think tlie Hig- 
ginbottoms should not have the credit of doing what th;9 
Ramsbottoms actually do. 
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Perhaps you will correct this little error : it hurts me, 
because, as I said before, I like you very much, and I have 
i;ot a few cases of particular champagne, a wine which my 
friend Rogers tells me, you arc extremely fond of, and 
which ho says is better than all the “real pain’* in the 
world — (nobody ever said it before); and when the Avomcn 
return from over the horrid sea, I hope you will come and 
drink some of it ; Ea) pray just make an crnit^uiu as the 
booksellers sa}^, and put our right names in your pn])er, by 
doing which you v/iJl really oblige, your's, 

Humpiikey Ramsuottoh. 

P.S. — lV[y second daughter is a very fine girl, and I think 
as clever as Lavy, and v/ritos a much dearer hand — you 
shall SCO her when you come to M Place. 


V. 


MISS TiA.Vn;i\ LlAiSISBOTTOM VORWARDS TIIR 
UINUATION OF HER MOTREIVS OIARY. 

To John Bull. 

r.ni ■. 1 Jec. 2^. 1 >2 i. 

Dka^ i\ru. r>., - I never WiiS so rurprised in my life as 
when wo got your pap('r hero, to see- that your printing people 
liad called ^la' and me Higginhottom — I was sure, and I told 
!Ma’ so, that it could not he your fault, because you could 
not have made such a mistake in my handwriting, nor could 
you have forg^)tten mo r o much as to have done such a thing ; 
hut I su];)p060 you w'erc so happy and comfortable with your 
friends (for judging by the number of your enemies 5’ou 
must have a host of them) at this merry season, that you 
did not pay so much attention to your correspondents a» 
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usual. I forgive yon, my dear Mr. r>. — Clirislmafc} comes but 
once a-yoar, and I assure you we liiid a small lump of roast 
beef [portion 2n)itr dni.r) from ]\[. Godeau’s, over the way, to 
keep up our national custom — the man actually asked Ma’ 
Avlicther she would have a rost-hif do monton ; so little do 
they know anything about it. I send another portion ol 
Ma’s diary — you spelt it “daily” in the paper — I don't 
know whether IMa’ put it so herself — she is quite pleased at 
seeing it published, and Mr. Fulmer called and said it was 
capital. 

AVo have just come from the Ambassador’s chapel, and aro 
going to sc'o St. Cloud directly, so I cannot write muck my- 
self, but must say adieu.— Always believe me, dear Mr. Jk, 
yours truly, Lavinia Ramsuottom. 


ENGLAND AND FiLVNCE, 

])Y DoKvTiiea Julia liAMSJiOTTOM. 

[Conlhinrd.) 

Wlien wo came near the French shore, a batto (which is 
much the same as a boat in England) came o(l‘ tv> us, and, to 
m3'’ agreeable surprise, an Englishman came into o\ir ship ; 
and I believe he "svas a man of great consequence, for I over- 
heard him explaining some dreadful quarrel which had taken 
place in our Ro3^al Family. 

“lie said to the master of our ship, that owing to the 
Prince Leopold liaviiig run foul of the Duchess of Kent wdiile 
she was in stays, II 10 Duchess had missed Deal, liy which 
I conclude it was a dirqmto at cards — however, I 'svant to 
know nothing of state secrets, or I might have heard a gr(\at 
deal more, because it appeared that the Duchess’s head w as 
considerably injured in the scuffle. 
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I was very much distressed to see that a fat gentleman 
who was in the ship, had fallen into a tit of perplexity by 
over-reaching himself — he lay prostituted upon the floor, and 
if it had not been that wo had a doctor ui the ship, who im- 
mediately opened his temporary artery and his jocular vein, 
with a Lancelot whicli ho had in Ijis pocket, I think we should 
have seen his end. 

‘‘ It was altogether a most moving spectacle — ho thought 
himself dying, and all his anxiety in the midst of his distress 
was to be able to add a crocodile to his will, in favour of his 
niece, about whom he appeared very sanguinary. 

‘‘^It was quite curious to see the doctor lloabottomizc the 
patient, which he did without any accident, altiiough it ble^v 
a perfect harrico at the time. I noticed two little childrcji, 
who came out of the boat, with hardly any clotlics on lliem, 
speaking I'rench like anything — a proof of the superior edu- 
cation given to the poor in France, to that which they get in 
Finglaiid from Dr. Dell of Lancaster. 

** When -wo landed at Callous, wo wxrc extremely well re- 
ceived, and I should have enjoyed the sight very much, but 
Mr. Fulmer, and another gentleman in the batto, kept 
talking of nothing but how turkey and grease disagreed with 
each other, whicli, in the then skite of py stomach, -svas far 
from agreeable. 

“ We saw the print of ilic foot of Louis Doswcot, the 
French King, where he first shipped when lie returned to his 
country— -he must be a prodigious heavy man to have left 
sucli a deep mark in the stone — we W’orc surrounded by Com- 
missioners, who were so hospitable as to press ns to go to 
tbeir houses without any ccrcmonj’’. Mr. Fulmer showed 
our pass-ports to a poor old man, wdtli a bit of red ribband 
tied to his button-hole, end w’o went before the IMayoi', 'who 
is no more like a ^layor than my foot-boy. 

“ Here they took a subscription of our persons, and one 
of the men said that Lavinia had a jolly manlon, at wdiich 
tho dorks laughed, and several of them said she w^as a jolly 
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foci, which I a-ftcnvards nndorsiood meant a pretty girl — 
misunderstood it for fee, which, being in a public office, was 
a very natural mistake. 

We went then to a pjaco they call the Do-Anne, where they 
to ole away the pole of my bariich — I \va8 very angry at this, 
])ut tlioy told mo we were to travel in Lemonade with a 
biddy, which I did not understand, but Mr. Fulmer was 
kind enough to explain it to me as we wont to the hotel, 
Vvdiich is in a narrow street, and contains a garden and court- 
yiird. 

“ I hri. it lo jMr. Fnliner to order dinner, for I felt extremely 
piquant, as the French call it, and a very nice dinner it was 
— ])ad a. purey, whicli tasted very like soup — one of the 
nieu said it was made from leather, at least so I understood, 
]>iit it Ijad quite the flavour of hare ; I think it right hero to 
caution travellers against the fish at this place, wdiich looks 
very good, but which I have reason to believe is very un- 
wholesome, for one of the waiters called it poison while 
speaking to Iho other — the fish was called marine salmon, but 
it looked like veal cutlets. 

“ They are so fond of Buonaparte still that they call the 
table -clotli'.i Naps, in compliment to him — this I remarked to 
myself, but said nothing about it to anybody ebie, for fear of 
ro]] frequences. 

“ One of the waiters, who f^poko Englid), a.-.kc*d me if I 
would have a little Ucrgaini, wdn’<h surprised mo, till Mr, 
Fulmer said it was the wine he was handing about, when I 
refused it, preferring to take a glaes of Bucephalus. 

“ ‘When w’c had dined W'C had some coflce, which is here 
called cabriolet; after which Mr. Fulmer asked if w^c w'ould 
have a ehassc, which I thought meant n hunting party, and 
mid I w’as afraid of going out into the fields at that time of 
night — but I found (basso w’as a lickuro called c/oc ^ s'ot’S 
(from its healing qualities, I suppose), and very nice it was — 
after we ha:'', taken this, Mr. Fulmer went out to look at the 
jolly feels in the shops of Callous, w'hich I thought indiscreet 
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in tho cold air ; however, I am one as always overlooks the 
little piccadillies of youth. 

When we wont to accouchcr at night, I was quite sur- 
prised in not having a man for a chambermaid ; and if it had 
not been for the entire difference of tho style of furniture, the 
appearance of the place, and the language and dress of tho 
attendants, I never should have discovered that wc had 
changed our country in tlic course of the day. 

‘‘ In tho morning early wo left Callous with tho Lemonade, 
which is Shafts, with a very tall post-boy, in a violet-coloured 
jacket, trimmed with silver ; he rode a little horse, which is 
called a biddy, and ^voro a nobbed tail, wdiich thumped 
against his back like a patent self-acting knocker. We saw% 
near Bullion, Buonaparte’s conservatory, out of which he 
used to look at England in former days. 

“Nothing remarkable occurred till wc met a courier a 
travelling, ISIr. Fulmer said, wdth despatches ; these men 
were called couriers immediately after tho return of tho 
Bonbons, in complimcjit to the London newspaper, which 
always wrote in their hxvour. At Montrulo, JVfr. Fulmer 
bliew'cd m'o Sterne’s Inn, and there I saw Mr. Sterno him- 
s^'lf, a standing at tho door, with a French cocked hat upon 
Ms head, over a white night-cap. Mr. Fulmer .asked if he 
l::ul any bccauses in his house ; but ho said no : what they 
were I do not know to Ibis moment. 

‘‘ It is no use describing tho different places on our rout, 
because Paris is the great object of all travellers, and there- 
I’ors’ I shall come to it at once — it is reproacln'd by Ji reveiiuo 
of trees ; on tho riglit of which you see a dome, like that of 
St. Piiul’s, hut not so largo. Mr. Fulmer told me it was an. 
invalid, and it did cert.ainly look very yellow in the distance ; 
on tho left you perceive Mont Martyr, so called from tho 
number of windmills upon it. 

“I was very much surprised at the height of the houses, 
and the noise of the carriages in Paris : and was delighted 
when we got to our hotel, which is Wag Ram ; why I did 
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not like to enquire ; it is just opposite the Koyal Timber- 
yard, wliicli is a line biiildiin^S the name of which is cut in 
stone. — '1 V m hre 1 lo tja I . 

“ The hotel which I have mentioned is in the Rue de la 
Pay, so called from its being the dearest part of the town, 
^\t one end of it is the place Fnmdum, where there is a 
pillow as high as the Trojan’s Pillow at Rome, or the pom- 
pous pillow in Egypt ; tins is a beautiful object, and is made 
of all the guns, coats, waistcoats, hats, boots and belts, which 
belonged to the Frt'iich who were killed by tlic cold in Prus- 
sia at the lire of 3foscow. 

“ At the top of the pillow is a rnaall apartment, which 
they call a pavillion, aiid o\«r lliat a wliite dag, wdiich I 
concluded to ho lioi ;od as a reniembremco of Ruonaparte, 
Is'ing very like the tabie-cloths I noticed at Callous. 

Wo lost no time in going into tlio gardens of the 
'i'ooloiics, 'whore wo saw the statutes at large in marvel — 
hero we saw Mr. Packhouso and Harry Edncy, whoever they 
might bo, and a l^oautiful grope of Cupid Jind Physic, togetlu r 
with several of iho busks wliieh Lavy lias eoniod, the ('riidn d 
of wdiich is in ilio A^aeuum at Rome, which was fornn rly et? 
ollicc for govomniont thunder, lull is now reduci'd to a stab'» 
where the I^)po locps his bulls. 

Travclhirs like ns, v/bo are mere birds of ]>rey, liavo no 
tune to "svasto, and therefore wo detorinined to see ,all v.o 
could in each day, so v/o wont to llu* gn'at clninih, wliicdi is 
called Xaughiy Dam, where '\^o sav,' a pvi<>.;t doing Romething 
at an altar. Mr. Euhner begged mo to observe the knave of 
tho elinrch, but I tlionglit it too bard t(^ call the man names 
in his own country, although IVIr. Ifulmrr said he believed he 
was exercising tho evil rpirit:; in :ui old hidyiii a black cloak. 

ft Vv'as a great day at this church, and wo staid for mass, 
so called from tho crowd of people who attend it— ilio piiost 
was very mncli incensed — wo waited out the wholo ceremony, 
and heard Tedium sung, v/liicli occupied th»^ hours. 

-‘We returned o^^or tho Pont Neuf, so called from being the 
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north bridge iu Paris, and hero we saw a beautiful imago of 
Henry Carter ; it is extremely handsome, and quite green — 
I fancied I saw a likeness to the Carters of Portsmouth, but 
if it is one of his family, his posteriors are very much dimi- 
nished in size and figure. 

** Mr. Fulmer proposed that we should go and dine at a 
tavern called Very — because cvciy thing is very good tlicrc ; 
and accordingly we went, and I never was so malapropos in 
my life — there were two or three ladies quite in nubibus; but 
when I came to look at the bill of fare, I was quite aiiilcatcd, 
for I perceived that Charlotte do Pommes might be sent for 
for one shilling and twopence, and Patty do Veau for lujlf-a- 
crowii. I desired Mr. Fulmer to let us go ; but he convinced 
mo tlicro was no harm in the place, by shewing mo a 
dignified clergyman of the Chiu’ch of England and his wife, 
a eating away like any thing. 

Wo had a voulcz vous of fowl, and some railor's eels, 
wliich wore very nice, and some pieces of crape, so disguised 
by the sauce that nobody who had not boon told wliat it 
was would have distinguished lliom from pancakes — after ilio 
sailor’s eels we had some pantaloon cutlets, wdiicli \voro 
savoury — but I did not like the WTithig paper — however, as it 
was a French custom, I cat every bit of it — they call sparrow- 
grass here asporgo, I could not find out why. 

“If I had not seen what W’oiiderful juen the French cooks 
are, who actually stew up shoes with partridges, and make 
wjrynicc dishes too, I never could have believed the iullucncc 
they have in the politics of the country — everything is now 
decided l>y the cooks, who make no secret of their feelings, 
and the party who are stiii for Jhionaparlo call themselves 
traitors, while those who nro partizans of (ho Honbons aj'o 
termed Restaurateurs, or friends of the Restoration. 

After dinner a French monsheur, wdio I tliought was a 
waiter, for ho had a bit of red ribbon at liis l)uttoii-liolo, just 
the same as on^*of the waiters had, began to talk to Mr. 
Fulmer, and it was agreed we should go to the play — ^Ihey 
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talked of Racing and Cornhill, which made mo think the 
mounsheur had been in England — however, it was arranged 
that we were to go and bco Andrew Mackay at the Fran cay, 
or Jem Narsc, or the Bullvards ; but at last it was decided 
iiiiaiiimoiisly, crim. con. tliat we should go to sec Jem Narso, 
and BO v/G went. — but I never saw the man himself after all. 

“ A very droll person, with long logs and a queer faro, sung 
a song whieli pleased mo very much, because I understood 
the end of it perfectly — it was ‘ (al do lal de lal do lal,’ and 
sounded quiio like English — after he had done, although 
every body laughed, the whole house called out ‘ beast, 
iioast,’ and the man, notwithstanding, was foolish enough to 
sing it over again *’ 


VI. 

ADVENTURES AT PARIS. 

To Mr. Ih'r.T. 

P.M i. , D's 1 ‘'-I. 

Sir, — A.s my dauglit* r l.,ny, \vhf» aels as my ainarantlms 
is ill-disposed with a col*! iuid giiitlar, rout ra(. ltd by vi.^iting 
the Hecatomb:; h\ni we»'k, I send tlii:; wiilumt Iirr liUl-' billy 
wliicli she usually :-eudB ; iiiy ' eccmd <lauglilrr Jia:; spjaiiied 
lier tender lierndes in cn»::.ing one of the roues, and my 
tJiird daughter has got a military fev. r, whi<-li, however, 1 
liopo, by putting lior through a regiunoit, and gi\inghera 
few subterfuges, w ill soon abate. T am, bow'cvcr, a good deal 
tinhracee^ as the French say, widi so many invalids. 

Siiico J wrote last, I have visited tlu' Hullaballoo, r>r eorn- 
inarkct, so called fiom the mdse mad(; in it ; Mr. h uJiner told 
mo I should sec the flower of the French nation there, hut I 
only saw a crowd of old incn and old women ; here. i:s a pillow 
mat lor judicious astronomy, but which loolcigriike a sun-dial. 
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Wo went, on Tuesday, to the symetcry of the Cliaise-and-pair, 
aH they call it, where the French and English are miscellane- 
ously interred, and I amused myself by copying the epigrams 
nil the tombstones — one of them, which looked like a large 
hath, Mr. Fulmer told mo was a sark of a goose, which I had 
previously heard my friend Mr. Rogers call Mr. Hume’s shirt. 

In the afternoon wc went to dine at Beau Yilliers’s — not 
the klr. Villiers who ow^es our Government so much money — 
hut the smell of the postillions wdiich were burning in the 
rooms quilo overpow'ered mo. I got liotter in the evening, 
:iiul as the girls w’crc not w ith us, Mr. Fulmer took me round 
the Palais Royal, which is a curious place indeed. We saw” 
s(*veral llussian w’lir houses, and went into the “ CalVoc do 
]\IiJk alone,” so called because, when Bony [mi confisLiciiitul 
llie cargoes from the West Judies, and propagated the use of 
('('llbo, the lady who kept this place made a mlxlure with milk 
alone, which answered all the purpose of cullee. Thu room 
is HUiTOundod by looking-glasses, so that the people aie al- 
ways multiplying who go there: the lady herself was\iiy 
hrautiful, hut !Mr. Fulmer told me she w'as conistautly veflo(*t». d 
upjji. ]\rr. F. took some molted glass, upon wddeh I did md 
to viuiiuro, hut conlonied myself with a tumhler of eater- 
pill. ir and v/ater. 

Wednesday w”c wont to llie Hliampdemars (which is opposite 
to Iho Pore Elisee), and saw” a ri \iew' <^f tlie Qucei\isscs of 
tJie Itoyal Ginird. The sister of the late Bi'lpliiii was presi ut 
- the Dolphin of Franco is the same as the Prince of Wliah s 
ill England. The Duke of Anglehomo came hy, from huntiio^ 
just at the time ; I am told ho is quite a Ihimrud in the eliacc. 
TIio troops performed their revolutions with decision, and 
having manured all over the ground, lired a lille do joy, and 
returned to their quarters. 

We WTiit yesterday to what is their Parliament Ifouso, and 
■while W’cro a wiuUng iu the antic-room, I saw a picture id' 
Bow”os do Sweet himself, in a largo purple robe, lined with 
Vermin and cov^i’cd with Hour do lice. Being a stranger, I 
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v. as allowed to look into tlio cliambcr ; it is not quite what I 
expected : there seemed to be a man in a bar, with a bell 
before him, and the men who were speaking spoke all in 
French, and looked very shabby and mean ; to be sure, they 
Y/orc only the deputies — it v/uuld have been more lucky if 
we had seen the members themselves. 

Lavy, 1 think, has got a puncheon for Mr. Fulmer, and I 
am afra’d is a fretthig about it, but this is quite cot a dire 
between us, Mr. Ih He says her iignro is like the Venus do 
luediciuo, wliich is no doubt owing- to the pulling down sin; 
lias had of late. We are goings next week to Saiielew again, 
but v/c travel in sucli an odd cairiage, tiiat I cannot piv\:iij 
upon myself to riention its name. 

You inu ;t excuse a, short letter to-day. I was determined 
to write, else 1 ILougb.t our friends in Wes.bninster might bo 
disappointid. You shall bear more> at large by the next 
(fpporiunhy, Aiway.s yomr>, 

I). J. liAirSnoTTOM. 

If you hcc Mr. Ih, tell liim Mr. Fulmer lias bought hiiw 
two pictures ; one of Ten Years, Iho other of Old iJeaus : I 
»am no judge, but lhc:y are vei*}' black, and aliino beautifully 
— tliCY arc consielered shift eb'e^vers in these parts. 


VI I. 

FURTHER ADVENTURES AT FARTS. 

Vnnh 1:1 

My Di:.\n Rcul, — I iK.lievo I fIuiU f;oon have to amionncj 
that Mr. J*’Lhin.r has led my T/ivy to the halter — but I aia 
unwilling to be loo Hanguiinaiy ; shouid that hajipen, Jjowever, 
v/o shall extend our tower, and proceed to. the l*ay do Yean, 
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and finally to Room, where Mr. Fulmer is to explain all the 
antics, what you so well know arc collected there. 

We have been to-day to see the Hotel de Veal, SO called, 

1 believe, from being situated in the Calf-market ; it is now 
styled the Place de Grave, because all the malefactors who 
m e decimated by the gullcting (an instrument so called from 
its cutting the su/Tercr’s throat) arc buried there. AVe crossed 
(n or the Pont Neuf, in order to go again to sec the Mass. As 
wii went along, I purchased two beautiful sieve jars, with 
( overs, on purpose to keip Popery in. 

I. believe 1 forgot to say that wc went one moruliig to an 
I'xpedition of pictures at tlic Looksombro palace, so called 
jVom its dull situation. It was very fine : one particularly 
struck my fancy. It was Phoebe ollering Hector to the Gods. 
There was anotlicr of Morpheus charming the Boasts, which 
was extremely moving ; there was also a boautiful portrait of 
a lady, and Mr. Fulmer said she was in cxculk'iit keeping. 1 
(lid not, of course, ask who she was, and I wonder how they 
(‘an admit likenesses of that class of people into such a place. 
Mr. Fulmer shewed me a largo picture, painted by David, 
^^l]ich is wonderfully fresh, considering its vast ago. I knew 
David was the greatest musician of his time, but I did not 
Imow that he was a painter into the bargain. These genuses 
J'vt; always gifted creturs. 

Wo have been to the Jardin dvs Planti's, or place fur wild 
beasts, where wo saw some lep-u’s and lygcvs- -and two birds 
called carraways, from India; there is also an ollpliant, which 
c uutradicts the absurd story that tbeso animals carry t heir trunks 
about w'itli them — ibis great croaluro had nothing :’:ut a long 
wdiich made him look to me as if bis tail had boon mis- 
placed — it was intended by Bonypart to put the statute of one 
ef tlioso animals up, for a fountain on the Bullwards, indeed 
the impediment is fdready constructed. 

I was very nuich delighted with the place T^onis Quin/.y — 
J'O Called from his'liaving died of a sore i]ii'i)at tlie Admiralty 
is situated here, with u dolly graph on the top —Mr. Fulmer 
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introduced me to one of the officers in tlic naval department, 
•wlio was a very favourable specimen of the French moreen. 

AV'o went to the Odium, a favourite playhouse of Bonypart’s, 
on purpose to see the Civil Barber, a play written by one 
Beau Marchy — but we were disappointed, for the house was 
not open, so by way of a pease-alley, as Mr. Fulmer calls it, 
we went to the Fait d’Eau, a kind of French uproar, whore 
we pai 1 very dear for tickets, and i^^ot no places after all. 1 
was quitv^ sick and tired of the affair altogether, and if Mr. 
Fulmer had not got me a caffe an lait to carry mo home, I 
think I should have perspired from fatigue. 

I had almost forgot to tell you that we wont to the palace 
at Marselles, dislant from thi.s about ten miles — it is indeed a 
beautiful place. Tliorc we saw the great Owes playing, which 
is water- works, and represents water coming out of the tails 
of Lions, and out of the cars and noses of frogs and god- 
dorssos, as natural as the life. Here is a wonderful fine chaix l, 
all of marvel, and a strait canal wliich has no end — I forgi‘t 
how much it cost the nation to make all this water, but I am 
sure it is clieap at the money whatever it may be — though by 
the name it seems to be still owing. Mr. Fulmer called such 
an expense an easy mode of litpiidatiiig a national debt — l)ut 
really I don’t know why. ' % 

1 have little time for more at of tlic 

dolors from the 8oro-bonc arc coming to see my daughter’s 
sprained ancle io-iiiglil ; but it is ciiihms to reijuirk how 
foolish the people are, when one Ims not a gentleman with one, 
for Mr. Fulmer beiu:; out to-day, I siuit to the Traitors for 
the bill of fan;, and tlio man talked of st iiding the dinner in a 
cart, wliich I thought was useless, it laing only just over lla; 
way. . So they sent the bill, :md I not being particular, and . 
not uiulerstaiiding tlio names of tlic things, ordered ilie fust 
four dishes in the li.d, and they scut me four dillereut sorts of 
soup, and whe^^* I complainc^l of the cook, the garkon or 
v^aiter talked ^ quizzing and quizzing her, (doubtlcKsly 
mc 'nmg moj at$ ii I had been a pci tioii yf no consequoncu-^ 
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indeetl ho once or twice wont so far as to swear at me, and 
say dam when he spoke to me, but I had nobody at home to 
take my part, and therefore I eat the four soups and said 
nothing about it. 

The daughter of Mr. Ratschild is going to be married — 
they call him Creases, but he is a Jew. He gives her a dot 
the day of her Avedding, of five millions of franks ; but for 
all ho is so rich, they say ho is quite circumsized in his afiairs 
compared with his brother in London — his daughter yn\l be 
made a barrenness when she is married. 

Mr. Cambray Serres is more — which here means no more. 
I suppose, by his name, that he is related to our royal family 
at home. 

Do you know, Mr. Bull, that I have found out one very sur- 
prising thing, the French ridicule the English in everything ; 
they have got a farce which they call “ Anglase poor rear,” 
Avhich is quite scandalous, and every thing they have, they 
nick-name after tis ; they call a note BilJy, and a book Tom ; 
a pie they have clirislciicd Patty ; they call the ]nob a fool; 
any thing that is very shameful they call Hunt, but Avhetlior 
they mean John, Henry, Joseph, or Leigh, I cannot discover 
— tlicy call the winter a heaver — tlio autumn Old Tom, and 
the summer th.oy4l^ ILMty* 

I think hoen originally Irish, for they 

say cramo for cream, and supramc for supreme, and bo oif ; 
but I will endeavour to find out more about this. 

I went to see a vealyard (that is, an old man), who had 
been a sort of anchor- wright or hermit many years ago ; he 
had been put into the dungeons of the Inquisition in furs, and 
suftcred Avliat tliey call the piano- forte and door of that 
terrible pbico— if we go to Room we shall see the buildings 
in which he was eonfined, and I dare say we shall go there, 
and from that to Naples, and into the Gulp of Venus, and so 
to Cecily, which I shall very much like whoe#? she may be, 
because I knew a namesake of her’s down in Itorsctshire. 

t must, lioweA^er, cojiclnle my loflcr, for I am hurried fca* 
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Tim — Lavy beg« her best love, and says in case she is marriocl 
you must write her epitaph. Why do yon not call upon Mr. 
B.? ho will be very glad to see yon, and now that he is alone 
he lives, in compliment to me, entirely upon turtle. 

Dorothea J. Eamsbottom. 


VIII. 

MBS. EAMSBOTTOM BACK IX LONDON. 


To John Bull. 


Monlagiifs Pla<'e, Friday, April 23, lS2-i. 


My bear Me. Bull, — I think you v.ill be surprized at the 
prescription of this letter with the- P.P. mark of the two- 
penny post ; but poor Mr. Bamsbottom being seriously ill- 
disposed, we wore off from Paris at a moment s notice, for 
as good fortune would liavc it, my embargo wliicb I wrote 
about was quite removed by the use of Bteors’s hopalittlcdog 
and bang shows every night. 

Mr. B. is a little better, and has lost a good deal of whai 
the French call song ; indeed our medical man relies very 
much on the use of his lancaulct. Tlio fa(*t is, that the 
turtles is come over iVom Vv^Jst ITingos, and Mr. B. com- 
mitted a fox paw at the King s IToad, in the Poultry, whic-. 
caused our doctor (v/ho lives in this noiglibourhood, and 
lively as he is kind) to say that as Mr. Bamsbottom neaih 
died by BIcaden, so b]:-C‘i'r-g mir.t restore liim. Bka-J':! 
is the name of the gentleman v;h.- keeps the King’s Hoj -. 
and bleeding, a?; you know, is i]io vulgar term for 
bottomizing. 


I fear 3 eu h 
"hink I h-ive ^ 
d id the vcTry C. 


ave no: reenVed my Journal regular, nor do 1 
old you of our sc. fog iho Lcuvor, w!:ich 
.y before wc loft Paris. I own, ainongsl: lii-: 
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statutes, the Fighting Alligator pleased mo most. As for 
Rubens’s pictures, I could not look at them ; for though Mr. 
Fulmer kept talking of the drapery, I saw no drapery at all ; 
and in one, which is of Adonass preventing Venice from 
being chaste, the lady is sitting on a gold striped jacket. 
Mr. Fulmer said sho had got an enormous anacreonism, at 
which Lavy laughed ; so I suppose it had some allusion to her 
lavourite writer, Mr. Moore, wlio is called Anacreon — why, 

I never could understand, unless it refers to the fashionable 
jMaladies which he has introduced into the best society. 

A ])oautifiil statute of A])ollo with the Hypocrite pleased 
me very much, and a Fawn which looks like a woman done 
by Mons. Praxytail, a French stone-mason, is really 
curious. 

A picture of The Bickiiolls is I sn 2 )poso a family grope, 
but the young women ai'peared tipr>y, wliicli is an odd state 
to he drawn in — the stainto of Munylnws is nry line, and so 
is Cupid and Physic, dillerent from the one which I noticed 
ho fore. 

-dr. Fulmer shewed us some small old Idack pictures, 
vd ich I did not look at much, boennso ho tvild us llicy wore 
Ihinnanls, and of course very infoilor. A lino painting by 
C;irlo my Ilt'ariy pleased me, and v;e ‘ aw aho something by 
wrill Yataraso, a liuly who was somehow cuncerned wuth tho 
litile woman I have seen at reckham Fair in former days, 
called Lady alorgan. 

Wo had one dinner at Fiiches, a coflbe-house on tho Bull- 
'vards, and curious enough, it was tho very day that poor 
Mr. Jium overeat himself in the Ciiy — wo liiui some stewed 
Anglos, and a couple of Pulls done up in a dish of Shoe ; 
which is much of a muclmess with English fowl and cabbage 

W6 had r.ficiuvards nn mnulot of sulphur and pome things 
done in crumbs of bread, which they wanted to pass off upon 
as wheat-ears — but I had not lived at Brighton two 
«>cuf^ons for nothing, aiui do I]a}!peu to knov/ tho dillax’ AO 
between wheut-euts and oyfcftcrs ; and ro I tuld them,'' 
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]\rr. Fulmer ordcreil a bottle of Oil of Pnrdry, wliich 
t\6iexl a good deal like Champaigne, but ho said it \vas 
mouse ; the girls liked it, and Lavy laughed so loud that 
slio quite astonished an officer of Chindammery who was 
di inking cafe at the next table. 

I have left my third and fourth daughters in Paris, to 
finish their education — they will be taught every thing that 
girls can bo taught, and are to bo regularly boarded every 
day (without regard to its being Lent) for loss Ilian seventy 
pounds per ann. ; and they learn so many more things in 
France than girls do in England, that when they return they 
might set up for mi> tresses themselves — Vvhat an advantage 
there must he to a young woman, udio is likely to have 
occasion for it in In r latte'* end. in a continent education — 
they call those schools puncheons. 

I desired, of course, that the Popish Prater, or priest, 
might have no communication wnth my girls— I don’t approve 
of what tliey call the horal confession — to he sure it is a 
mere matter of feeling — but I saw one young Indy in Sain;, 
Surplice one day a confessing aw'ay to a lino handsoiuo 
Prater, and I thought it would have boon much hotter doiu- 
ill some more private plat o than a clnn’r’Ii. 1 understood 
aiterwards she ^^as a lady wlio laul la on long married, hrd 
lier hushand laid no h.air to his properly, and slie used to 
come every day and confess to tin; Prater, and pray for n 
child — poor thing, she soomed very much in earnest. 

'Ihe onion ot Lavy with iMr. Fidiner is postponed; In^ 
ant is dead, and it would not bo respectful to bo marriol 
gHas the French call it) cohtihucs ; I am drivi n 

are analyzing; 

themselves 'go of Pompey, in tho 

Btrand — Lavy means to w'rito to you next wiu'k Jjorsolf. - - 
Your’s truly. 


DoROTHKA J. IvAMSBOTTOil. 
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LIUS. RAMSBOTTOLI ANNOUNCES THE DEATH OF 
IIEU HUSBAND AND DESCRIBES HER VISIT 
TO ROME. 

To John RtrLf.. 

Montague Place, G, 1825. 

J)kar LIr. Bull, — Why don’t you wvito to us — or oidl ? 
AVo uro all of ns well, and none of us no more, ns pcrlinp;-; 
you may suppose, except j^oor Lfr. Rain. — uf course you 
know of liis disease, it was quite unexpected, with ii s])oon- 
fiil of turtle in liis mouth — tlie real gallipot as they call it. 
However, I have no doubt he is gone to lieaven, and my 
(hinghters arc gone to Bath, excc‘]>t Lavy, who is n\y pel, 
iuid never quits me. 

The physicians paid gi’eat attention to poor Mr. Ram., 
and he suilored notliing —at least that I know of. It was a 
very coinloriahlo thing that 1 was at homo shay new, as the 
Fr.'iieli say, when ho weut, because it is a great pleasure to 
Fee tlic last of one’s relations and friouds. 

You know wc liave been to Room since you heard from us — 
iha infernal city as it is called — the? seal of Poopory, and where 
\\i.' l\>,op himself lives. JIo was one of the Carnals, and was 
Eected just before we was there : lie lias changed his name, 
not choosing to disgrace his family. He was formerly 
Doctor Ih^lyganger, but he now calls 

a Biilf in^Iloom, commit oil kind of 

sin without impunitj^ is different from your Bull, 

^vllich shoes up them as does any crime. He is not Poop 
Ihis year, for ho has proclaimed Jew Billy in his place, 
which is very good, considering, tlu) latter gentleman is a 
ii’OJieral, and not of liis way of thinking. 
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OJt, Mr, Bull, Boom is raloy a bouutiful place. — 
We entered it hy the Point of Molly, which is just liko 
the Point and Wally at Porclinioutli, only they call Sally 
tlioi-c Port, ‘svliich is not known in lloom. The Tiber 
is not a nice river, it looks yellow ; but it does the same 
there as the Tamos docs here. We hired a carry-letty and 
a co(*k 3 ’-olly, to take us to the Church of Salt Peter, which is 
prodigk us big; — in the center of the pizarro there is a basi- 
lisk very higli — on the right and left two handsome found- 
lings ; and the farcy, as Mr. riilmer called it, is orna- 
mented with collateral statutes of some of the Apostates. 

Tlicre is a great statute of Bait Peter liimself, but Mr, 
Fulmer thinks it to he Jew Peter, which I think likely too 
— there were three brothers of the same name, as of course 
you know — Jew Pctiu’ the fortuitous, the capillary, and toe- 
nails ; and it is euros that it must bo him, for his toes are 
kissed away by the pio(y of tlio religious debauchees who 
visit his shin and shrine — Besides, I think it is Jew Potei’, 
because why should not ho bo worshipped as well as Jew 
Billy ? — Mr. Fulmer made a pun, Lavy told me, and said 
the dilTereiice letwecn the two Jew Ihllies was, that one 
drov/ all the people to Iho imiafjoff, and tlio other set all the 
people (fffnfi Id sin— -I don't concoivc his meaning, which 1 
am afraid is a Dublin tender. 

Then* v/as a largo ouirt' of singers, l)ut they squeaked too 
much In ploa.-o ?ue— ajid jda^'od onliddles, sol su])posc tlu'v 
liave no organs; — tho prio-ls all ilicir time in dissolving 
fcinnci'3 by oracub.ir confusion, which, like traiismogrificu- 
tioii, is ]»art of their doctoring — the Lilttens in the morning, 
nnul vriiispcrs at nigljt, is just equally tlio same as at Paris. 

Next to Salt Peter's (Jhurch is the Church of Saint John 
the Latter end, *vvhere tlie Poop always goes when he is first 
made— there is another basilisk hero covered wiib highro* 
griffins. 

I assure you tlio Culocyntb is a beautiful ruin — it was buik 
for fights, and Mr. Phdrnor said that Hell of a gabbler, an 
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Emperor, filled Ills theatre with wine — what a sight of 
mar veils' J\rr. J>. oli, so sii2>erh I — iho carraway, ajicl puriiig, 
and the jelly iiiid toa-ciip, which arc all very lino in- 
deed. 

TJic Yotcran * (whicli I used foolishly to call the Vacuum 
till I had been there), is also filled with statutes — one is the 
body of tho angel Michael, which has been rijoped to pieces, 
and is therefore said to bo Torc-so — but I believe this to be a 
poetical fixture : — the statute of the Racoon is very moving, 
its tail is prodigious long, and goes round three on ’em — tho 
Antipodes is also a fine xnece of (jxecution. 

As for paintings there is no end to them in Room — Mr. 
Rafilos’s Transmigration is I think tlio finest — much better 
tliaii bis irarpoons : — there are several done by Hannah Rell 
Scralcliy,t v/hicli are beautiful ; I dare say she must bo related 
to Lady Rell, who is a very clever paintcu', yon know, in 
London. The Delax)idalion of St. John by Cleorgo ifonoy is 
\( ry line, besides several categorical paintings, which xdca'^ed 
nio very nuudu 

The sliops abound with Cammyboos and Tallylioos — which 
Lsl always reminded me of the sports of the field at home, 
and tho cunning of sly Reynolds a- gelling away from tho 
dogs. They also make Scally holies at Rome, and v.liat lluy 
call obscure chairs — but, oh i\[r. R. wdiat a cemetry there is 
in the figure of Venus of Medicine, wliieh belongs to the 
Rnke of Tusk and eye— her contortions are perfect. 

We walked about in the Viccissitude, and hired a ma^’cavon.i, 
(»!• as Hie French, alluding to the diillcnlly of Batlsfying tlio 
English, call tlieni, a “ lucky to please,” and, of coui>'e, 
(xjfiodod the Areli of Tiglitas and llio Jlatlis of Pi:i])ason. 
Kvery day exposes -somotliing new there, to the lovers of 
what they call tho belly arty, who have made a great many 
evacuations in tlio Forum. Poor Lavy, whom I told you was 
fond of silly quizzing, fell clown on tlio Tarpaulin Rock, in 
one of her revelries — Mu. Fulmer said it would make a caxutal 
* Til-! Vah’.MK, ’ t Aiminalo C.inio<i. t 
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gtoiy when slie got home, but I never heard another syllabub 
about it. 

One thing sui’prised me, the Poop (who wears throe crowns 
together, which are so heavy that they call his cap, a tirer) 
is always talked of as Paw-paw, which seems very improper, 
his Oleness was ill the last day we w^ent to the Chapel at the 
Choir and all, having taken something delirious the day 
before at dinner ; he was afterwards confined with romantic 
gout ; but we saw enough of him after, and it was curious to 
observe the Carnals prostituting themselves successfully before 
him — he is like the German corn plaster which Mr. Ram used 
to use — quite unavailable. 

However, Mr. B., the best part of all, I think, was our 
coming home — I was so afraid of the pandittis, wdio were 
all in trimbush with arquebasades and Bagnets that I had no 
peace all the time we v/erc on root — but I must say I liked 
Friskhearty ; and Tifialy pleased me, and so did Miss Senis’s 
Yilla and the Casket Alley ; however home is home, bo it 
never so homely, and here we arc, thank our stars. 

Wo have a great deal to tell you, if you will but call upon 
us — Lavy has not been at the halter yet, nor do I know when 
she will, because of the mourning for poor Mr. Ham — indeed 
I have suflered a great deal of shag green on account of his 
disease, and above all have not been able to have a party on 
Tvrclfth Night. Yours truly, 

Dorotuka Ramsroitom. 

Pray wiite, dear Mr. B. 


X. 

MRS. RAMSBOTTOM OBJECTS TO BEING PUT 
IN A PLAY. 

Elys=ium Row, Fulham, July 8, 1825. 
My dear B., — I am in a dreadful state — I see by the play 
ills, that a Play about our family at Rhymes is in preparii- 
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tion at Common Garden. When I naw the divertisement in 
the Currier, I thought I should have perspired. I never was 
at Rhymes. I saw my own King, God bless him, crowned— 
but I neither saw Luos de Sweet nor Charles Dcece done any- 
thing to, nor never meant to go. What is the Santampoole 
to me— I don’t like Poopery, nor ever did. Pray do you 
know Mr. Coleman (him as I spoke of before) the itinerary 
surgeon at Pancras ? I am told he cuts out what he likes, of 
whatever appears at Common Garden, ever since the horses 
was introduced — if you could contrive to got us omitted, I 
should bo much obligated. Law^^ is in a perfect favour about 
it ; and if dear Mr. Ram w^as not diseased and in Ids gi*ave, I 
think ho would have gone mad to see our names blackguarded 
against the walls — besides, there’s our cousins — them is 
more angry than we. In short, I have no doubt but the Play 
has been caused by sonic little poake against our family, and 
I trust to your goodness to get it aimilialcd beforehand. — 
Your’s, over, dear 13., 

Dorothea Julia Rvmsuottom. 

P.S. If any of your friends wants a hou^e in a rural 
situation, our house in Moutague-placo is still to let. 


XI. 

MRS. RAMSBOTTOM WRITES FROM DIEPPE. 

DiUl'M?, Jiiiniary 1, 1820. 

Dear Mr. B., — You have not lieard from any on us for a 
long time — indeed I have no spirts to write to any body, for 
Lavy has heen very mal indeed — wo are stopping at Dippe, 
so called as you know, frojn being a batlmig-plaeo, for 1 am 
worried to deatli. 

Our bouse in Montaguc-place, which since dear Mr. Ram’s 
disease I cannot think stopping in, is still to let, which is 
Bo mucli waste of money*— it is a nice house, open behind to 
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the Mewseum Jordans, and in front all the way to Highgate ; 
but I cannot get it off my hands. As for Mr. Eam’s little 
property in Gloucestershire, I never can go there, for my 
lawyer tells mo, although W'C might live there if we like, that 
one of Mr. Eam’s creditors has got a lion on the estate, and ] 
cannot think of going to expose myself to the mercy of a 
wild cretur like that a running about — however, as the French 
saj’s, jamah esprit ^'' — never mind — I cannot help it. 

My son Tom, wdio is a groin up, is to be in the law himself, 
indeed I have put him out to Grazing,'*' under a specious 
pleader — L should like him to be apprenticed to the Lord 
Chancellor at once, and brought up to the business regulai-j 
but I don’t know how to get it managed — do you think Mr. 
Harmer could put mo in the 'way of it ? 

I only write to wish you the full complement of the season 
— we are a good deal t i.’oublc I with wind here, but otherwise 
we are very snug, and thei\i arc several high-burning gentle- 
men of very large property living in Dippe, who are kind 
cnougli to diiio 'with us almost o^'ory day. 1 like them — tlioy 
have no pride at all about them, and, to look at them, you 
would not think they was worth a Lewy. 

I take the advantage of a currier, who is in the Bureau 
here, and is going ov)r wifli despatches, just to tell 5'ou wo 
are alive — if you know anybody as wants an agreeable Busin- 
liurby, do recommend our Jiouso in M. P. 1 ha\'o no noose, 
but am your’s unlialterably, 

I;. T). liAWSnOTTO.^r, 

If you would like to sec m . dairy continued, I will send 
you some sheets, which you may print or not, as you choose. 
Write and - ay v:e 00 noiuj — ivoolmj won ? 


Cray’.: Inn. 
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XII. 

HASTINGS. 

To John Bull. 

I'^astcy’fi ITdtel, Coimnon Garrleii, Oci., 1820. 

Dear B., — It will no doubt be a Hurpriso to you to hear 
that we are back in London ; we landed from a French batow 
at Hastings the day before yesterday, after a long stay upon 
the continent. Wc were very much impeded on landing by 
some sailors belonging to what I think is very properly called 
the Blockhead service, who 'would not let my daughters pass 
Avithout looking all over them. Tavo men said they Avere the 
customs there, Avhich I thought very odd — one of them told 
us ho Avas Count Boiler, but I did not believe him. 

My second daughter Amelrosa has at last got a swan of 
her oAvn, to whom she is about to be united in the silken 
banns of Ilighnian. I Inwe but one objection — he is a French 
]\r()unsheer, and do what I can they talk so fast I cannot under- 
stand them : liOAAXver, she ivill have him, nolus bolus, as tlio 
man says ; and Avhen once her mind is made uj), she is as 
resolute as the hiAvs of the Maids and Parsons. 

Mr. liogers, the banker, (I knoAV you know him,) came over 
Avith us in the batoAV, and made many \'ery odd remarks — one 
thing lie said, at which every body huiglied, 1 could not tell 
Avhy. My French footer son-in-laAV asked him A\diat the shore 
was called , which was close to Hastings. * ‘ Close to Hastings , ’ ’ 
siild ]\[r. Rogers, “ why, Jane Shore, I suppose.'" He is a 
very old-looking genus for a whig wag — Mr. Fulmer said he 
put him in mind of Confusion, the old Chinee philosopher, 
who was a Mandolin in tlu-m parts a year or two ago. 

Hastings is a heautiful place to my mind ; there is a long 
parade close to the water, where you may sec all the company 
bathing in the morning like so many dukes. At one end is 
the place for the ladies, and at the other you see all the 
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gentlemen’s machines a standing, which are very properly kept 
at a great distance from the female parts. The houses by the 
side of this are very nice, anti reminded me very much of 
French houses, with shops under them, only there are no 
imrtes cochons. 

We met an old friend of oiu‘s at Hastings, who wanted us 
to stop a few days, but she was very conspicious, for she 
wore a black whale, by way of petticoat, and she and her two 
daughters was all painted both rod and white in the morning, 
which had a very bad look ; so wo said avc was engaged, and 
came on as fast as we could — for I was glad enough to got 
away from all the scurf and billies, which was a roaring upon 
the bitch. 

Where wc arc living now is in Southampton- street, and 
wa-t the house ot Mi\ Garrick, the author of “ Tlio School 
hu- Scandal,” and all Sliakspearo's jdays. The waiter tells us 
that Mr. Johnston, of Covont-gardon, and an old Goldsmitli, 
of the name of Oliver, used very often to dine witli liim in 
the very room in which I write this, and that that excellent 
and amiable man. Sir George Beaumont, who, as you know, 
VvToto half Mr. Fletcher’s works, and v. ho is alive and merry 
at tliis moment, used to dine ]u‘r(} too — l>at thal, 1 think, is ii 
little trow four,^ for Garrick, I l)clievc, has been dead more 
than two hundred and tiliy years. 

I cannot let my house in Montague Place, because of tho 
new Universality in Gore Street — however, if I go and live 
there, they say there will bo a great mtiiiy Bachelors in tlic 


College, and perhaps I may get oil* one or two of my girls. 
I write this while my Frencli footer son-in-law is playing 

iflNWl^fflr he talks of a pari 4;^^ jTi^ySEir^ ^vhich is never 
mentioned in decent society not b^\iio means whatsoever. 

♦ Trop/orl, 
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In Paris wc saw Mr. Cannon, tlio Secretary of State, but 
without any state at all — he was just like any other man — 
and as for his foreign affairs, I saw none that he had — he 
was quite without pride — not at all like Count Potto o’ do 
Boggo, who is a great Plenipo there, and struts about just 
as grand as the Homan Consols did, when they used to have 
their Feces tied up in bundles and carried before them by 
their Lickturs. I have no notion of paying such reverence 
to officers of humane institution for my part, and I quite 
love Mr. Cannon for his want of ostensibility. 

We met with an uncommon unpleasant accident coming to 
town — one of the horses, which was seized with the staggers, 
a disorder very like St. Witulus’s dance in men, broke his 
breeches in going dowui an ill, which very nearly overturned 
the carriage, which we had hired at Hastings ; for of course 
we had no coach in the batow, and v/ero glad enough to 
catch a couple of flies even in this cold season, to convey us 
to Tunbridge ‘Wells, a place I had never seen before, and 
which is like Craiiburn Alloy put out to grass — there are 
various ills about the noighhourhood, which arc named after 
Scripture, why I cannot toll— v/c did not drink any of the 
waters, none of us being in any way deceased. 

I think I have no^sv taken leave of old Ossiaii for ibis 
reason, at all events; and as far as that goes, if I never see 
llic briny dip .again I sliall not fret, for though it is a very 
good thing to breed fish in, I never want to be upon its billies 
any more. I hope to leave this after Amelrosa is married, 
which will be soon, I suppose, and the moment I do I will 
write again ; meanwhile, if you like to drop in to a tete-a-tete 
of six, we shall ahvays be glad to see you ; and so believe 
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XIIL 

MRS. RAMSBOTTOM ON THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

To John Bull. 

Montague Place, Russell Square, Feb. 1, 1827. 

Dear B., — You will be surprized at finding me back at the 
old house — but we have not been able to get rid of it, so wo 
have resolved upon living in it till we can. 

My second daughter, which married Monsheer Delcroy, is 
on saint, which pleases him very much — he is quite a gentle- 
man, and has travailed all over Europe, and has seen all our 
allies (which means tlxe friendly Coui'ts) upon the Continent 
~he knows Lord Burgos, which is one of the Henvoys of 
England, and was chosen to make overtures to some foreign 
king — I think it was a very good choice, if I may judge ; for 
I heard one of his overtures the other night at a consort in 
town, which wns beautiful. My son-in-law also knows the 
Admirable Sir Sidney Smith, what made such a disturbance 
in Long Acre many years since, of wliich I cannot say I 
know the rights. 

I met your friend, Mr. Rogers, last v/cck at a party, and 
he made what the French call a tambourine (I think) — there 
was a supper, and the lady of tlie Ijousc, whoso husband is a 
See captain, had some of the veal on tuble whicli had been 
preserved in a pot, and canied out on a pole by Captain 
Parry in his last voyage to Ireland, and when Mr. Rogers 
heard what it was, he congratulated the lady that her hus- 
band was appointed to a ship, for, says he, ‘‘I see, ma’am, 
he has got the VecA de Parrj! at which every body laughed 
—but I don’t knov7 wliy, lecausaJjie <Ie Parry is a 
French word, and mcniis the r.l|}phislopliolis of Fiance. 

My son-in-law (number one, as I call him) Fulmer, whicL 
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married Lavy, is a Member of Parliament — he is put in by a 
great man, whose name 1 cannot mention ; he tells us a good 
deal of what they do in the house — ho says there are two 
sets on ’em in there, one is called the Eyes and the other the 
Nose — ^the Eyes is the government side, because they watch 
over the people ; and the Noso is them as trios to smell out 
something wrong — Mr. Calcraft, Mr. Broom, and Mr. Don- 
man, and them belongs to the Nose party. 

But what I never knew before is, that there is a coffee- 
house and a bar there — the gentleman which keeps the coffee- 
house is called Belly -me ^ and he gives them their dinner. 
Fulmer says you may see many a man who has a stake in 
the country taking his chop there ; and, because sobriety is 
considered a pint of decency, they never drink more than a 
pint of wine with their vitals, which is very proper indeed. 
This place has been famous for its beef- steaks ever since the 
rump Parliament. I believe the House of Lords pays for 
the dinners of the House of Commons, for I see they very 
often carry up their bills to them. 

Thcro is unothcr strange thing, which is, that the Spca.Lcr 
has no voice, which I think very droll indeed — but what is 
more curious still, is, that ladies are never admitted to sec 
the representation, as it is called ; but sometimes they come 
and peep through the vciitorlater, which is a hole in the top 
to let out the smell, and so hears the speeches that way. 

Talking of Mr. Broom ; only think ! our famous Hay-Tea 
Company being resolved after all — got some shares, bccauso 
1 saw Mr. Broom’s name to it, and because it was to do 
away with slavery in China, where the present tea comes 
from. I have lost a lump of money by that^ and have been 
very unfortunate all thi’ough with these Joint Company pecu- 
lations. Lavy has got three Real del Monte shares vrorth 
110 pjremiums — those I had, I beheve, were not real ones at 
aU, for 1 never anjttipg tvhatsoever by them. 

Only think, Sir, of poor M|^ Prince Tollyrang being knocked 
down while ho was attending as chambermaid to tho Iving, 
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at Sandennio. They have got a joke now in France, my son- 
in-law (Number too, as I calls him) told me yesterday — 
They say, “il a reprit ses Culottes*’ — Culottes are things 
which the Popish Priests wear upon their heads; and the 
joke turns upon the diflercnce between the culottes and 
soufllets, which arc amulets of eggs, of which I once before 
wrote to you, from the other side of Old Ossian. 

I should tell you that my Bowfeeze (as ho calls himself) 
Delcroy, is learning English very fast, but he will not do it 
the wriggler way, but gets his Dicks and Harries, and so 
puzzells out every word. We had a great laugh against him 
the other day — 

He a coming home through St. Giles’s (which is the 
only way to this), and there w’as two women a fighting in 
the street, and Delcroy ho stood listening to hear what it was 
all about ; but doose a w’ord could he make out, till at last 
one of the women gave the other, what the fighters call a 
Eiora, and she tumbled down, and then the friends of her 
agonist called out Well done Peg,” wdiich Delcroy got into 
his head, and come home all the wa}', a sa}ing to himself, 
“Well — done — Peg;” quite dissolved to find out what it 
meant, in ho comes — up stairs he goes — down conics his 
Dicks and Harries, and out ho finds the words — 

First, he finds “Well” — an evacuation made in tlio carlh 
to find water ; 

Next ho finds “Dun” — a colour betv, 'ixL Iduek an I 
brown ; 

And last ho finds “ Peg” — a wooden nail. 

Oh then to hoar him ra\ e and swear our Lang 

AnglayXft%as qu^e orrible— for he witii 

all his poking and groping, that that could uoTbo the mean- 
ing ; so now, whenever he begins to try his fine scheme, my 
girls (little toads) run after him and cry out “ Well done Peg ! ” 

I wish you would drop in and see. qs-ii-wo in the 

taiftily way hero ; but »y very 

pretty— one tlioy say has as much executioa nUfif Muscles on 
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the piano-forte, or Key-sweater on the fiddle ; they play the 
late Mr. Weaver’s overture to Obrien uncommon well as a 
do-it; the Koundo is very difficult tliey tell me — indeed I 
know it must be a beautiful piece of music, because they 
have printed fink in large letters at tlio end of it. 

But I waist too much of your time — do come and take 
your tea with us — wo live a good deal out of the way, but 
when you get down to the bottom of Oxford- street, ask any- 
body, and they will tell you which road to take — it is all 
lighted at night here, and watched just like London — do 
come. 

Adoo, yours, truly, 

LaYINIA D. KA.M£.COTTO.^r. 


XIV. 

MBS. BA3ISBOTTOM ON THE CANNING 
ADMINISTIIATION. 

To John Bull. 

Montague PL'C-o, TAdfi-vd S'luave, 

IS, 

Beau B.,-— I am quite in a const cm alion — you are no 
loigor a supporter of Government, anu I am — indeed several 
lading of iny fiUBliug down in these parts have detp^iued 
Administration, ^(fr^^pOse. 

^Ir. ^'ulmer takoff. in tlio Currier, and the ( 'urrier supports 
them — besides, ho knows the Duke of Dealon&hirc, and ro 
we cannot jiftlp bring on tlicir side. 

You didtiSStijaM^piri oxgect so soon to ^;ce Lord Doodlcy 
in place, #oiftd blaster of tli^AHcft, ' 

or else you would not have heen again Mr. Canine — for I 

6 
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know you like Lord Doodley, and you always praise Mr. 
Turnoy. 

Between you and me, I do not quite understand why they 
should have so much Mint in the Cabinet as to want a man 
to look after it, when they have no Sago there, nor do I see 
how our Statesmen can get into a Cabinet to sit — to bo sure, 
the French Minister sits in a bureau, and one is quite as easy 
to got into as the other. I see by Mr. Canine’s speeches, 
that the King (God bless him !) sits in a closet, which is much 
more comfortable, I think. 

Fulmer tells mo that Mr. Broom’s brother is the Devil, and 
gets six or seven hundred a year by it — I always understood 
he was related to tho fixmily, but never knew how, till Mr. 
Canine’s people got him a place at Court, which I think very 
wrong, only I must not say so. 

I was very near in a scrape on Monday. I went down to 
Common Garden to buy some buckets for my Popery jars, 
out of which I empty the Popery in summer, and put in 
fresh nosegays, being a great votcry of FJoorar — when who 
should bo there but Mr. Hunt, and Mr. Cobbett, and Mr. ]?itt, 
the last of Vvhicli gentlemen I thought had been dead many 
years ; indeed I should not have believed it was him, still 
alive, only I heard Mr. Hunt call for his Old Van, which 1 
knew meant the President of our Anti-Comfortablo Society 
in Tattcnham- court-road, who is a Lord now, and was a 
friend of Mr. Pitt’s before ho retired from public life into the 
Haddlefy. 

Mr. Hunt told us a thing which I never knevr before, which 
is, that tho pavement of Common-garden is made of blood 
and prespiration, which is so curious that my two little girJs 
and I arc going down Toosday to look at it — after hearing 
him say that, I got aw'ay, but bad my pocket pic*ked of soino 
nice young inions, which I had just before bought. 

Mr. Fulmer does not know I aitt fiting to you, but I d'> 
rite because I think it rite to do so, to warn you not to say 
that Mr. Canine has gone away from what he w^as formerly— 
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for I know as a fact that it was he which christened his 
present friends all the talons/* and rote a pome in praise 
of them, which he would not have dono had he not thought 
cycly of them. 

It is not true that he is going to make any new Pears, 
although his anymes says so. Mr. Kussell, of Branspan, I 
have known all my life — ho smokes more than his coles, and 
don’t want to he a Lord at all ; and as for Mr. Bearing, he 
is a transit land tahe man, and cannot bo a Lord here — at 
least so F. tells me. However, I think Sir George 'Warroncr 
will be a Barren something, let what will happen elsewhere. 
I see, however, Mr. Canine has made both Plunkett and 
Carlile Lords, and given all the woods and forests to the 
latter. 

You see I begin to pick up the noose — awnfer noo, as the 
Frciicli say, have you seen our village clock in St, Giles’s — 
it is lited up by itself every hoavening, at hate o’clock ; 
and on account of its bright colour, may be red at any hour 
of the nito : it is, indeed, a striking object ; if you should bo 
able to get out of town, do drive down this way and look 
at it. 

Only think of these Mr. Wakefields being put into gaol 
for three years for marrying a young woman — I su])pose 
there is no chance of her being confined in consequence of 
her going "witli them. Have you heard Madame Tocso ? is 
^ho any relation to Miss Foote? My papa is full, and so’il 
hold no more, so adeu. 

Y'ours truly, 

PoROTHEA L. RaMSBOTTOM. 

P.S. — Have you read Sir Ruffian Donkey’s Pumpflet nljout 
Lord Somersetshire ? 
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XV. 

MRS. RAMSBOTTOM ON SMOKINO. 

To John Bull, 

August, 1827. 

Bear B., — I wish you would please to say something about 
them nasty men what smokes about. I took my daughter 
to Market last week in the Columbine packet, and there 
not only did the ship smoke, but almost every man had either 
a pipe or a scagar in his mouth. 

I made a little fox pos on board, for I was so sick of the 
smoking that one of the men said I had better go and sit 
■with the engineers, for let it bo ever so hot they w'ero used to 
it and never smoked. Now when we w'as ‘living on Black* 
heath, poor Mr. Ram used to ask several cf the engineers to 
dine with us, which always come in a pretty uniform of 
scarlet, with blue velvet facings, and which I knowed to be 
a genteel corpse, because there W'ere not no men in it, but all 
officers. So I asked the gentlemen who talked of the engi- 
neers to show me the way to them, thinking perhaps I might 
see some of my old friends down there, but when I got into 
the place, which w'as like a firnest, what should I see but 
two or three men without their coats, with airy caps on their 
heads and dirty faces, a shovelling in coles like anything — 
and when I come down they laughed at me and asked if 1 
wanted to bo roasted. I soon found cut they was diflereni 
people from what I thought, and a gentleman who helped mo 
up out of the hole w’ere they was a grubbing, told mo the 
difference w'us that the dirty men were civil engineers, which 
I could by no means agree to — for I thought them uncom- 
mon rude. 

When I got up stairs again, I waa sick of the smoking, 
and so I w^ont into the cabilf, wber 3 there were more smokers 
—-in short; dear B., whether 1 travels by land or by water, 
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still I am smoked to death — it is a most horrid custom, and, 
perhaps, if you notice it, some on ’em will leave it off. I will 
rite again when we are settled. — ^Yours truly, 

L. D. Ramsbottom# 


XVI. 

MRS. RAMSBOTTOM’S CONUNDRUMS. 

To John Bull. 

Montague Place, Dec. 28, 1827. 

Dear B., — I never like to fail writing to you at this sea- 
son, but I don’t like puttin you to the expense of postage ; 
and yet, when I hear of any thing peakant, I wish to send 
it you. 

You must know that mo and all the gulls have taken to 
making knundrums, as they call them, and what wo can’t 
jnake, we collox. We got the idear from having purchased 
some of tlic hannual pcrodicals. I boght the Omelet, and 
Lavinia boght the Bougie, and they set us upon putting 
knundrums into our Albions. 

It being Christmas, and it coming but once a year, I have 
sent you some of ours, which perhaps you won’t print, but 
may servo to make you laugh. 

What three letters spell Archipelago — (what that is I 
don’t know ; but this is the answer) — ^E. G. and C. 

Why is a man about to put his father in a sack like a 
tvaveUer on his way to a city in Asia ? — Because he is going 
to Btffi Dad, 

Why is a child with n cold in its head like a wdn tor’s 
nfght? — Because ‘‘it blows, it snow'S.” — (nose, you know.) 

Why is the Lord-tieuteiiant of Ireland like a man in- 
quiring what o’tloik it is ? — Be^liuse ho is as Kukj for the 
time. 
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If a pair of spectacles could speak, what author would 
they name ? — Eusebius — (You see by us.) 

Why is a flourishing landlord sure to have plenty of rela- 
tives ? — Because he must have Ten-ants. 

What are the best shoes for wet weather ? — Pumps. 

Why is a sermon on board ship like Sir Edward Cod- 
riiigton's red ribband ?— Because it is a deck oration. 

Why is a very little devil sitting on the top of a cow- 
hoiiso like a man who has squandered all his property ? — 
Because he is Imp over a shed. 

What sea would one wish to be in on a rainy night ? — 
A (try 

Why is a libeller in Newgate like a Iraveller who has*^ 
caught a rheumatism at a bad inn ? — Because he sufters for 
lying in damp sheets ! 

Why is a gentleman in a Calais packet on a stormy day, 
like a gentleman sailing in part of the Mediterranean? — 
Because ho is amongst the CijdaJes. 

Why arc glass coaches so plenlifiil in London ? — ^Ikcau.-c 
they are Vvithout number. 

When is a door not a door ? — When it is a-j(n\ 

When is it more than a door? — When 'tis to! 

Why is the root of the longue like a dejected man? 
Because it is doini in the mouth ! 

Why is a hired landau not a landau ? — Because it is •• 
landau Jet ! 

Why is a lean IMonarch constantly woiiying himself ?- - 
Because he is always a thi kimj! 

Why is a Tragedy a more natural performance in a theatr.? 
than a Comedy ? — Because the boxes are always in Tiers ! 

Why is Parliament-street like a compendium ? — Became 
it goes to a hrldije! 

If all the .alphabet were invited to dinner, why could they not- 
all fu:cci)L the invitation ? — Because six of them cemo after T. 

"Why is a boy doing his first sums like a serpent erect 
Because ho is an addn'-vp / 
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And last, dear Mr. B. (which I will not toll you), 

Why am I like a sheep’s tail ? 

Yours always, 

DonoTiiEA R. 

Note , — Several of the above, with all respect to our dear 
friend Dorotliea, are extracted from that excellent paper the 
Berhsliire Chronicle ^ and others from a small book called 
“D’ye give it up ?” sold at a Charitable Bazaar, established 
at Kensington. J. B. 


XVIL 

A LETTER FROM CIIELTENIIA:\r. 

To John Bull. 

Cheltenham; April 11, 1S2S. 

My dbau B ., — 1 have been prcvcntovl writing you of Lite ; 
two of my youngest daughters have had the mizzles, which 
Las been succeeded by a cough and considerable expectation, 
hut I have changed my doctor, and shall do uncommon wcil 
now. The last person, who fancies himself a second Hippo- 
ciitc, had the inipotonce to say my girls had a low fever — 
girls brought up as they have been, like duchesses — so I 
said nothing; but wlicn he called again, I was denied to him 
and sent for his arrival ; and wo are all going on well, and 
keep up our spirits accordingly. 

A regiment is I believe the host thing after all ; for I have 
just discovered that Shakspearo, the mortal bird, as my son 
calls him, died of mdisgostion, which I did not know till my 
new doctor told me so ; lie said, that poor Shakspearo w^as 
quite destroyed by common tato’s, which must liave been 
some coarse sort of tho root in use in bis time ; and the 
doctor also told me, that he was attended by a Doctor Johnson 
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and a Mr. Stevens ; but I thought to myself, too many cooks 
s:ioil the broth ; and even my medical said he thought ho 
would have done better if they had loft him alone. What 
made us talk about the groat swain of Avon was my saying 
I thought She Stoops to Conquer a very droll play. 

My son-in-law has bought a beautiful picture, a Kemnant 
undoubted ; it is as black as your hat, and shines like a tea 
tray, and is considered, as indeed it is, what the French call, 
a shade over of that great master ; he has also bought a jem 
of considerable vallcw ; he says it is an antic of a dancing 
fawn, but it looks to me like a man with a tail, a jumping, 
lie lias got several very ciirious things at shops licrc ; but he 
goes poking his nose into all the oles and corners for curiosi- 
ties, and sometimes gets into sad scrapes ; he is a French 
^rouiislieor, you recollect; and at one of fbo sails he scraped 
acquaintance with a young dtmdy-looking man with dark 
niusquitos on liis lips, which we liad soon every morning a 
drinking the waters regularly, and so we lot 1 im walk and 
talk with us; and at last we was told that lie was no better 
than lio should be, and liad boon convicted of purgery, which 
I did not think so great a crime, considering wliero wc was ; 
however, lie is gone away, which I am glad of. 

I told you my son-in-law was a French i\iounsheer, but I 
did not know till the other day tliat Ik? Avas in the army, for 
lie has been so sly as never to mention it ; but I sav/ oiic ('f 
his letters from his elder brother, and in the direction ho 
called liim Cadet, Avhich aftu’ all no very Ligii rank, you 
know. T. slionbl, however, have very much liked to have 
seen tlic boys from the Miliary Asslum march to the Surrey 
Theatre ; it mn.4 li.ivc been a beautiful site; I suppose they 
gjt leave through tJic Egerton Goncrars oilier. 

Have you read Lord Normandy’s Yes <tr Kn, or ]\[r. 
Liston's Jferhert Jjarif? I should think it must ho very 
drvoll, ho is such a droll cretur liimself ; and pray tell mo if 
you have hoard any news from Portingal of the Don. Major 
Maepherson calls him Don M^GiU, imd Captain O’Dogherty 
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calls him Don Mij jewel — how do you pronounce it ? lam 
told Lord Doodley used to call him, while he was in London, 
3 /// 

There is not much stirring licro ; the good cllcct of the 
waters is quite aperient in our family ; wc arc all mending, 
and exorcise ourselves for four hours at a time on what is 
called the well walk, which is a dilYorcnt place from the sick 
walk, which is entirely for the iniiphaleecls. Lavinia has 
got hold of a book called Bookarcliy, containing the lives of 
a hundred Knights, she says ; hut she won't she-\v it to her 
listers as is not yet marred ; it is translated out of a foren 
tongue by a Mr. D. Cameron ; all the Scotch is very clever. 

Mr. Fulmer is going to Hauksvut next term, to be made a 
Doctor of Luavs. He sa 3 ’s he shall he away only two daj^s, but 
1 doubt its being over so sooii, because lie told mo himself it 
must bo done by degrees. After he is made a Doctor, ho 
says ho means to practise ; but I told him I thought he had 
lietter practise llrst, in order to understand what he has to do 
}d’terward;5. A friend of his emno lioro to see liiin from 
llauksviit Colh ;jo, who I thought was a clergynmn by his 
dross ; but I found out, by what Mr. Fulmer told mo, tJmt it 
v. i'S an old Lidy in disguise, for ho said she w^as Margaret 
I'l'ofessor, and he even Avciit so far as to call her a Divinit}’’, 
which to mo did seem uncommon strange. However, there 
is IK) understanding tho.s:; scholars ; for it is not more than a 
iortnight since, that Fulmer told me he expected a hrazen- 
I'.osed man to diiinor, and wlieii the gentleman came, his nose 
^viis just like oilier pcojdc's ; so I suppose it was to surprise 
havinia, who wjis reading a work on Nosology jit the very 
time. 

You will bo pleased to lien* iliat I Iiav(‘ let my house in 
Montague Place, unrurnislicd wi?h conveniences, for three 
hundred and twenty pounds a-} ear, besides taxis ; and I have 
skow^cred a very nice residence in the Hegent’s Park, within 
t 'll (1 )ors of the Ca!l-and-sco-uin, Avhere tlie portrait of St. 
Paul h to bo exhibited, nati where I hope you will visit us: ; 
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my two youngest, wliicliis a-shooten up, is uncommon anxious 
to know you, now they have made their debutt into saucyity. 
The young one is a feline cretur as ever trod shoe leather. 
The other is more of an orty crackter, with very high spirts. 
They are indeed quite Theliar and Molpomona of the Ilams- 
bottoms. 

If you should run down hero before we leave for town, 
pray come and take pot-luck, which is all W'O can offer you at 
Cheltenham. You must take us as you find us : wo are all 
in the family w'ay, and, as j'ou know’’, delighted to see our 
friends, without any ceremony. 

Do right, dear B., and send us the noose ; for really the 
old Engines wdio are here for their health look so billyiis, 
that without something to enliven us, \vo should get W’orsc 
instead of better. 

Ajew', ever yours, 

D. L. llAMSBOTTOM. 


XVIII. 

HASTINGS AGMN. 

To John Bull. 

ira.stiiig:s July S, 1S28. 

Dear 15., — Here w’C are, after a iliort tower to Dip in 
Franco, in tlie esteem packoi the Tarbnl — my fourth has been 
myhul, as the French say, and was recommended a littlo 
voyage, and she picked up an old bov/, which talked to her in 
French, and called her a bclloy ^preo, wliich I thought 
impotence, but Lavinia said no, and reminded mo of jiuly 
spree, w’hich is another gallowsism, as they stylo them — br.t 
why they call this place gr#t*n and young Hastings, which in 
old and brown, I don’t know — thej fm going, however, to 
move it about a mile nearer ?»oxbill, 4he stone where 
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Williaiii tbo Third landed when lie had conquered the Nor- 
mans — our old bow said it was a capital sight for a town ; but 
as yet I couldn’t see much, although cvci7body is taking the 
houses before they are built. 

We was a-staying with a couzen of mine near Lewis, 
before we crossed the sea — ^he is married, and has a firm 
hornec, which his wife calls a Russen hurby, it is so close to 
the town, and yet so uncommon rural — the sheep he has, is 
called marinos, because it is near the sea ; and their wool is 
so fine that they fold them up every night, which I had no 
notion of — they have two sorts of them, one, which they call 
the fine weather mutton, stays out all night, I believe, and 
the other doesn’t. But the march of intellect is agoing on, 
for the dirty boys about the farm-yard, they told me, are sent 
to Harrow, and the sliccp tlicmsclves have their pens found 
them every night ; what to do I don’t know, and I never like 
to ask — at Battle, wdicro there is an old abbe living — wc did 
not see him — they have built a largo chapel for the Unicorns ; 
I scarcely know what sox they are — I know the "Whistling 
Methodists, because whoa Mr. Ram and I ^vas young we used 
to go to the meotin, and hear them preach like anytliing — 
there’s a great deal of religion in Sussex of one sort and 
ouothor. 

My eldest, Mrs. Fulinor, has come here for her a-coach- 
man — Fulmer wishes it may bo a mail, because what they 
have already is till gurls ; if it hadn’t been for tliat, I should 
have gone to Mrs. Grimsditch’s soreye at Hackney last 
week, when I Avas to have been done out as Alderman 
"Wenablcs, but I was obliged to be stationary here. I was 
so sorry to sco in tho noosepapers that when the Lord High 
Admiral exhibited liis foot on tho 18 tli of June, Maria 
Wood was dressed up so strange ; they said that after she 
had boon painted, and some part of her sernpod clean from 
duck weed, they tied flags to ll*r stays, and put a Jack into 
her head, which I lIRln^toite WTong, because them Jacks is 
uncommon inA#ritinfL 
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I see that in Portiiigal Don Mjgcwcl has got three estates, 
but they cannot be very grand ones, if they produces only a 
crown ; however, I don’t know what they mean in that 
country, only as they call him real, I suppose ho is the 
rightful Icing — I don’t henvy him, Mr. B. — there’s many 
happier than them as sets upon thorns, though they bo 
gilded ones. 

We met one of the Engines here from Cheltenham — ^ho 
talks of returning to some friend of his in Hingy, I think ho 
called him Ben Gall. I know he spoke very familiar of him. 
He has been at Stinkomalec, in Scalong, and at the Island of 
Malicious, whore a gentleman of the name of Paul killed him- 
self with Yirginia. Our Engine said he was at Malicious and 
at Bonbon at the time of the Conquest, which my Tnisler's 
Crononhotonthologos tells me was in the year 1072, which 
makes his old appearance not surprising — ho is very antick 
indeed — lie says ho shall go out in a China ship, which sounds 
to mo very venturesome, but I suppose ho knows what ho is 
about — ho is going to Bombay, ho tells us, to buy cotton, 
but that, bctwecii you and nio, is nonsense, because if tliat 
was all, Avliy could lie not go to Flint’s, in Neu'port -market, 
-wlierc they sells* every sort of cotton, all done up in nice 
boxes ready for use ? 

One thing I heard about bunting while I was at the Firm 
Horiiec which I thought shocking. There is a Squire Some- 
body which keeps a pack of beadles, and tliorc is ever so 
many of them — and they sleep in tlic kennell every night, and 
a man is paid to whip them into it — but that is not the worst 
— they feed them upon liumauo flcsli. You would not scarce 
credit this, hut I heard my cousin say that ho wondered this 
hot weather did not hurt the dogs, for that th y had nothing 
to feed on hut tho Graves. — Do just touch them up for this 
— I am sure they deserve it. 

I’lui- selection for member of Parliament in Clare is very 
strange, isn’t it ? Our old how tells us that O^Connell can t 
take his place because he won’t swea^against transportation, 
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for ho says it is one thing for a Tapist to stand and another 
for him to sit, which enter noo I could have told him — how- 
ever, he says lio thinks O’Connell will go to the Pigeon 
House strait from the selection. Of course I did not like 
to ask what he ■wanted to do in such a place as a Pigeon 
House, and so the conversation dropped ; indeed, the bow 
(as we* call him) told us such a strange story about IMr. 
O’ Connell’s getting to the top of a pole the first day, and 
keeping up there for four days afterwards, that I begin to 
think ho tells tarrydiddlcs sometimes. He is very agreeable 
though, and I believe ho is rich, wliich is the mane point 
when one has gurls to settle. He is always a making French 
puns, which he calls cannon balls,'" but I never shall beinucli 
of a parley vous, I did not take to it early enough. 

We expect the Puke of Clarence to review the Blockhead 
service on this coast, whicli wdll make us uncommon gay. 
lie wdll visit the llamlees, which Cax^tain Piggut commands, 
at Deal, and the Kperf/ne, Captain Maingay’s ship, at Kow 
Haven. should like to go to Brighton, but Fulmer is 
afraid of movin his bettor half while slic is so illdisposed, 
and expcclin c\ory minute; howTver, when that is over w^e 
sliall, I dare say, go to London, and hope to sec you in our 
nov/ house. If you come here W'e shall delight in seeing you ; 
but I holieve you like London, and never loaves the bills of 
morality, if you can help it. Adoo, dear B. They all sends 
their loves. 

Yours, 

Lavinia D. Bai^isiiottom. 

P.S. — ^You "Write sometimes about the Niggers, and abuse 
them — depend upon it they are uncommon mischievous oven 
here ; for my couzen tol i me that the Blacks had got all his 
beans — I only gives this as an int. 

Cuh-lilloili‘3, 
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XIX. 

NEWS FROM HASTINGS. 

To John Dull. 

Hastings, Aug. 4, 1S28. 

Dear B., — iy all over — ^Lavy is as 'svell as can bo ex- 
pected — she 'svas put to bed \vitli a gull, wliicli sadly disap- 
pointed Fulmer, who was very desirous of having a sun and 
air. We have had another burtii in our family, of which I 
says nothing — the dennymang of that fox paw* has been un- 
common unpleasant ; however, when such things happen to 
females, they must grin and bear them, as the saying goes. 

We have foinul out who our old bow is : ho is the Count 
Narly, a Frcncli mounshecr of high rank, and acquainted 
with Prince Pickle and IMustard, the gentleman wdio was at 
the liaaghtycuUuial breakfast with ]Mrs. Wise, tlic day she 
was so silly as to try to drown herself in a bason — if it had 
not been that one of tlie Ifnman Society had picked her up, 
she must have been a lost cretui’ — Fulmer calls her ii diving 
bell, but I’m sure I don’t knov/ why. 

Count Narly is very convcrsiblc, only he talks all in French 
— Fulmer says that ho is too much of a hogoatist, and that 
all his nannygoats are about himself. lie is acquainted with 
Mr, Brunei, who has put his toenail under tliC river Thames, 
who has asked him to visit him in London. 

I vras very glad to see some partition.^ in Parlymenl against 
suttics — the sooner they does away with the poor little 
climbing boys tJw better— no wonder tlicy -burn themselves 
sometimes — and I sec it is just the same-iu Hingy, although 
one W’ouldn't think tlic-y \;aiitcd tiros thcro. 

As soon as ever Lavy gels about w’c arc going to Brighton 
to drink the v/aler, which some gentlemen thcro makes for tlic^ 

'J’lic dinoumciit that ftutv 
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use of iiiplialids — it is uncommon curious how they do it ; 
hut I’m told that you may got there the Side-shoots and the 
Side-lights, and the Carls bad water, (I don’t know if they 
have any of that sort, good,) and the Spawn water, and the 
Arrowgate, and Matchlock, and Hems, and Gentleman salts ; 
indeed, any sort you like to ask for — ^Imwever, I don’t think 
I shall like Brighton much in this summer wether, they tell 
m e there are so many flies about. The 10th Huzzas are also 
there, which I want very much to see — the foot regimen is 
moved from there, in conscfpicnce, I suppose, of the quarrel 
between our King and Don M’cgill, and, from all I can make 
out of it, a very silly quarrel it is. Last year or so we were 
all going to loggerheads because one man liked Turkey better 
than Grease, and now we arc to have a blow up because they 
cannot decide whether Port or Madeira should be opened 
first — I have no patience with such stuff. I think if folks arc 
to quarrell, v/omcn is a better thing to quan’ell about than 
wine, and so the Autograph of Russia and the Grand Senior 
think, for they, I see, are fighting about two of the fair 
seeks, Bess Harabia, and Moll Davy. 

There has beeii some dreadful wether here; the othoi* 
evening, as I was sitting at my twilight, preparing to go to 
bed, the eclectic fluid looked quite awful, and the winds blowd 
tremendous ; indeed the raging of the elephants was terrific ; 
two gentlemen were upset in a boat, and oblcegcd to swim 
ashore in their Hc-meeses ; at least that is what I supposes 
French for shirts^ because \vhat the ladies wear they call 
8ho-moeses ; however, such has been the reign that it has 
come down in Torrens, and if our Bow'S had not provided 
themselves with Duck Trousers and Pumps, I don’t know 
what they would have done. 

The Secrelal^ef of the Treasury is dow'ii hero ; he lives by 
Fire-light in this naybovhood — suppose ho come from the 
West Hinges, for they toll me ho is a Planter as well as a 
Heuipce, whicli Fulmer says he is. 

I have heardjM^w comehumdrum, u hich is a very fiishion- 
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*ablo amusement here — “AVhy is the gravy of a leg of pork 
the best gravy in the world?*' — “ Because there’s no Jews 
like it.” I do not know whore the joke is, only I spose there 
is one. I have hardly thing to say, only I thought you 
w^ould like to hear of Lavy’s acoachman, and our prospect of 
removal from this place, wdiich is not at all to my gout. 

Yours always, dear B., 

DoRoniicA L. BA:iCDOTTOjr. 


XX. 

ms. BAMSBOTTOJ^r dlVEh’ HER OPINION OF THE 
BELATIYE MERITS OF ^lABGATE AND BJUGIITOX. 

To John Bi ll. 

Oct. 1S2..L 

My dear B., — 'VVe are at leiiglli arrived in the subbubs cd' 
Loiuh»n. Siiici' crowds of people Jiave been collected at 
the Traitor’s and lle'du.rers in Be^/CTit-sfreet, I am afraid t(^ 
date this, lest tlic folks should Cfmie to look at us — but you 
can easily find out the redre.^s at Fulmer’s liotholl 

Wo came last from ^Margate, which to my mind is far 
pref oiibl to Briton. At Briton you have alwaiys Hie great 
bright sparkling Ossian srrfeiting the jingle from morniuj.: 
till night, enough to put one s co ^ s out, and drive one deaf 
— at Margate there is a beautiful arbour, in wliich there is 
no water wliatsomcver for twelve Jiours out of eveiy twenty- 
four, wdiich aflbrds tlio euros observer a full view of Ossian’s 
bottom: besides, instead of nasty hard jinj^de and stones, it. 
is all beautiful blue mud, the siglit of whicli, added to tbo 
smell of the juice from flic a-^h works* above, rein inds (Oie 
of the dear Mephistopholis, to the neighbourhood of v/hicli 
v^e have returned. • ^ 

Then the Pooi’ at ^lurgato is quite a different thing from 
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the jigumareo, swing swang, jiukuin linkuin thing at Briton. 
At Margate it is all fixed — built of white stone, and ptiiiited 
pce-grccn on the inside, which makes it look (piite beautiful ; 
besides, at Briton you see nothing partilclur on the Chain- 
peer but the sea, and the comjiany, and tlie clii’ts, and tlio 
vessels ; but at Margate, besides all the x^rcdestinariiins a 
walking, you have stage coaches, flies, waggons, cars, and 
sociables, ready to take you all over the country, not to 
speak of carts a fetching coals out of the arbour, and men 
at the Jetty a bringing in fish alive out of the sea, 

'Jdio JMarine Libra}', at Margate, is a beautiful building, 
■\\ itli two windows in front, and a wooden gallery at the hack 
of the shop, over the mud — there's nothing in Briton to 
equal that — and as to the King’s statute, by Sluuitry, what 
li it to tlio beautiful imago of Nipelmiio, the groat sea god, 
n bl;u.*k, nailed up again the gable end of the marine, just 
a going to spear an eel as natural as life. TIku the streets — 
snug and comfortublo — none of your groat straggling pradcs 
i»v oiqdanades — r o — pleasant retreats, wliore opposite iicigli- 
lunirs can shak bands without leaving their rooms — tliis is 
(piite agreeable ; it is always shady, and la.*, •'ides, it eivales 
an iiiinist, as Mr. Fulmer says, when strolling along a btreet 
not to know on which side of tlio way one is walking. 

Tin; elinrch here is beautiful — Jiot like Tbilon, stuck down 
in a vally ; it is uj) on the to]! of the bil, so that one i.: 
half w.iy to heaven before one is a fpiarler of the v/ay to tin* 
church; howsumevoY, U\e i.\\\\\.\ cun sec it Vrvuu C\;\\vva-^ 
iliey look sharp, that’s one thing. The bUsio it is made (*!’, 
i-:; ,‘;ot out of the batli. 

T'lio great liotcl at Margate is called House, and situa.fed 
111 Chisel-square — most splendid hairy, sonic thing like 
»^alsbury-square in Fleet- si red, only not quite so nnuiiiicont; 
hero they have hickil>j: succeeded in gd( in lid of the sea 
altogether; indeed thc^’’ have been very fortunate in their 
attempts in many other x>lace% One of n-y m ices is agoing 
to open u semenary bore, in which I luqDO yho will sucksced ; 
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at present slio has several pupils in her eye — at least she 
tells me so, but Mr. Fulmer says she can have but one — so 
I suppose she phibbs. 

The baths here arc uncommon agreeable ; they are not 
like the baths at Briton, great staring houses, but nice little 
low rooms, like the cabins of packets, with a railed place 
behind where you wait till the water comes in to the 
arbour, of which I spoke before ; but it is not there always 
punctual at the same time, which is a grate boar ; to bo sure 
the ships (loos lie nice and easy with their bottoms in tho 
mud, and the sailors (piite quiet aboard, witli all their cabals 
on tho shore. Some very spirted geiitlcinan has dug some 
baths out of the cliir, with a music room under ground quite 
subtraining, v.ith a way for the donkiL-s to go dc»wii to il, 
without stares; the view of Os>ian from a hole cut in the 
rhork is very rheumatic : Fulmer says the digging them 
holes is a very wise way of sinking a capital. 1 hope it 
‘Nvill anser. 

At Briton tho grate libray used to be kept by Donald’s soij, 
whoever ho was ; the grate libray at !Margato is kept hy 
Betty’s son, whoever site, is, fur they dont tell us their sir- 
names ; it is a largo room, quite snug and away from llio 
sea, ill a squar<j called Ilorley — veiy difleremt from Haul; y 
on the way to Briton. At that IIaA\ley ]\rr, Pickhisnails kcHU'- 
the hill, has a fine boosliy head of air, sleeps in top boi>ts, • 
and paints the stems of liis trees sky l>lew for Jinnifcumity s 
sake. In the llorley-square at Mai gate, there are, hc.siilcs 
Betty’s sons, some uncommon nice iairing houses, wliei'C 
a lady can live genteel and comforh\blc, without washiiH?, 
for a jenny and a half a week. 

Onion Crescent is near this, and is reckoned very pleasant, 
and so it is. Tliorc is no glare in Margate, to hurt the eyi r>. 
The houses lo(;k always upon the hav of others, which koq»^i 
away llic son in summer, and the wind in winter. I kiiov; 
at. Briton we was very much troubled with the wind when ^vc 
lived on the ^tlunying Prado— at Margi^e it is quite diflcroiit. 
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Fulmer, who is what is called a geehologist, says there 
is much amusement to bo found amongst the Clifts. He 
talks of finding his sisters and taking his quai’ts, of which I 
never heard him speak afore, and ho told us the other day 
that he had dug up some bedlamites. What he has done 
^vith them I dont know. The things he shewed me were, I 
believe, only their finger nails — ^they looked just like it. 

With respect to the bathing, it is much more descent than 
at Briton, for the machines here have 3'awning8 over them, 
by which means nobody can sec one, however much they 
looks. Wo went to visit Dandelion, once a public garden. 
They say the place took its name from a lion’s tooth ; I’m 
yarc I have heard something very unlike that, if it is what 
/ mean. 

Wo came away from this trestial parodico in the Harlequin 
steamer, and a largo party we was : it was uncommon agree- 
able, only there was what is called a swell, which did not 
ii;.;reo with the buttered toast, red herrings, honcj', eggs, and 
tea, which w(- tuck as a remedy agin sickness. Mr, Fulmer 
said we had ..oils as well as tost for breakfast, which made a 
Ihiu gentleman in a white hat, which sot opositc us, laugh 
vet-y much. 

L did not go upon dick after hoaten, hut I hoard them talk 
of seeing a great many b()\'S about in the water; one Nva^ 
1 )'!V wilh a horse, and another a ho^" with the bacon on his 
head. One of the first they saw, tliey said was the last, 
^vhich seemed nonsonse to me. However, the}" said there 
was several Spaniards a swimming near the pacquet, so I 
would not let riiy young ones go up. 

To be sure, wdiat pliibbs travellers do toll — wo was a talk- 
ing of the great exhibition of the gurney to London by steam, 
when a gcntlcmnii told us, looking as grave as a gudge, that 
he and his father had made the llickulvors in an hour and a 
quarter, after leaving the Noah light that day week : of course 
I said nothing — but I was certain as I vas of being alive and 
li‘MTig, that neflhertha genllomau'nor his father had anylhiug 
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to do with making the llickulvers, which I myself saw three 
and twenty years ago — and to make them in an hour and a 
quarter! However, everybody seemed to believe him — I 
()ijly 4 *iskcd what profession he was of, and they told me ho 
was imminent in the Tayloring line. That settled it— Two 
tailors,” as the French says — the very highdea of their talk- 
ing of making the Eickulvc.Ts just as they would a pair ol‘ 
pantaloo]is — and them they could not make in an hour and a 
quarter, uiuding, button-liolcs and all, I'm sure. 

When we got into smooth water, 1 went upstairs to sec 
Xoah’s light, and there I saw the ark, with the lantern, and 
I believe Noah himself a walking up and down the dick. I 
asked one of the sailors if the nu‘n which was walking wms 
never changed, jind lie said. (‘\erv four Iioiirs ; hut that the 
mini we saw, had been theio ever since the Hood — whicii 
convinced me. We save from this, Bheerness vrith a 
river, which is ^Midway between Margalts and town, and is 
calletl so. 

I was very glad v. lun the vrater was smooth, for I hate tla' 
big bellows a rolin, and so I told the geiith.'iiian in the airy cap 
which turns the vrlicel about — and ho said we should have 
found it mucli rulfer if we bad not come overland. This 
puzzled rne, because I thought wo was coming by sea all the 
time I vras below, it bumped ino about so — but he persisted 
iii what he said, and nnrreover said something very dis- 
respectful of the people (d’ the place we had left, which ho 
called the ^Margate ilats, I'lve ything seemed to clear up as 
v.'ti proceeded; wo had Lee cluucli on our wether bow, as 
the goritlemaii told me — Ihc waters wiix' called Hopes, and 
the sands were ]»lithc — and vre vras all golly and uncommon 
hungaiy — so dotvii we v/ent to wait till Urn diimcr came, 
wliich wa.s somo nice bile niiuioji aiid tiirjjips with cajnr 
sauce, which oeempied me all lino way from a little aljove 
Tilbury Fuvt to Erin, which looks just aS grecu as Hr. 
More, the pote, says it is. 

/t Gravesend wc took in a gonlkinan, who gave us an 
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account of tho Grand Signior having sent out a fireman 
against the Boosians, which was a gcttiu heat by the Turkeys 
— however, as wo was to go ashore at Grinnage, we had no 
time for pollyticks, having in course to look up tho bundles 
and ban-boxes. Lavy went by land, on account of her child, 
and her misfortunes was greater than ores, for she left her 
black silk riddykel in tho coch, containing tho best part of a 
bottle of 0 do Goalong, a salmon-coloured nock handkycher, 
and a pair of nice yellow tan gloves — her brother went all 
the Aviiy to the Bare coach oflice in Pickadilly tho next morn- 
ing, hut could hear no tidings on ^cm. 

When w "0 conic opposite the Ilorscspittlc at Grinnage, wo 
got into a boat and landed just by tho Ship, which smelt of 
frying' fish as ousel. I think if I had not committed an 
indiscretion with tho bile log of mutton, we should have been 
tempted to stop and have some sloodclls and whatasujet — as 
it was, v/o got into our domstic, a carriage so called, and 
proceeded by Peckham and Cammcrwcll home. 

I shall write again soon. — am to he presented to the Qiiiii 
of Portingal- die Countess of Itabagpipcs was known to 
some of Fulmer’s cousins in tho brass heel country, wliieh is 
the reason she wdshes me to lend her my counting-Iiouse and 
pnrtcction ; so, one day next week I shall go in by Iho 
Stockwell stage, and visit the Court in Arliugton-slrcct. As 
for Jennyfluxion, I hope her Majesty will excuse mo, for 
though poor Chunco, 1 remember, used to do it at Exeter 
Ciiuugo, if I was once to get down upon my kneescs I am 
quite sure I never <?ould git up again — but I shall communi- 
cate in a private hilly wdth Ijudy Bagpipes on the subject. 

Lavy desires her best love — Fulmer is as proud as a Pig- 
hog of his little gull, and my unmarried ones (juito as unspoli- 
astickated as cveiv— there uv/s a gentleman at Margate did 
give the youngest a sort of tittiJation of tho heart, and she 
had only two helps of beef and one plate of soup at dinner 
for three days in consequence of her tinder felings, hut ho 
^vcnt off in the Eamomi tho morning it carried passengers 
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greatass, and so did my giiTs infection for him, and the next 
day she sung ‘‘I’ve been roaming,” and took to her vitals 
just as if nothing had happened. — Adjou. 

Dorothea L. Ramsbottom. 


XXL 

MRS. RAMSBOTTOM CONTEMPLATES THE COLLEC- 
TION OF HER LETTERS INTO A VOLUME. 

To John Bull. 

January 25, 152P. 

Dear B., — I Avrito to you on a bizznioss of some cons,:- 
qucnce to me — I have been applied to by some of the 
jenny asses of the day to colic my letlu(?o into one volume, 
and publish them: so I spoke to my sun in law Fiilmor, 
has offered to hedit thorn, and put notes to them, which I ut 
first thought meant sotting them to niew.sick, whicli I by l*;* 
means wanted, although ho offered to do it grateass. lie li. 
now explained his meaiiun, and 1 am going to get Mr. Golbma 
to print them in a doodeciinus book, with a prefass aii*l 
portrait, to be done from a Minotaur by Causeway, whioli 1^' 
reckoned tlio hiinmige of mo when I was a gall, and for wirli 
Mr. Ram. paid lSli\ Causeway, (quite a IMinotaur of a la.in 
himself,) fifty jinnies. 

You know I never rtjt to anybody l>ui. yon, altliough sor.v" 
impotent parsons liavo dared to call llnaasclve.s ilio liawtiiii:- 
of my lettus. There is one of tlicai sqiiarccap icllov.:> 
belonging to tho Magdalen at Hauksfiit-^whieh thi^y fa;.’ 
lives upon Ices — lie says ho rot sonw of tlicni, and one at 
Eating College say.s Jn> lu-Ip^*d me, and another, a l)arc l>l'>ck' 
head whose name I never heard afore, goes about and 
hp> rot ’em hn* mo. He had ladtei’- mind his tye pigs, aal 
nfljustmcnts, and de'^’S and snrplicos, T can tell him, f ’ ■ 
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his tong runs so glebe ; for I never sot eye on bim, nor bo 
on me, as I nose of — ^liowever, I am dissolved upon publish- 
ing tliem out and out. Mr. Golburn wants them to come out 
in sheets, but I dont think that quite come Ulfo. 

There is a moneyment of two old gentlemen who were my 
Aunt’s sisters, in a church in liincumsiriro, done by Mr. Rue- 
bellyache the great Sculpture, which was admired by the late 
]\Ir. Noddlccums, whoso life has been published by his 
Taylor, and which cuts him up, sure enough — I should like 
to have the view of this family Muzzleheum in the book, if I 
could get it dono in tho new fashioned style of Lithotomy, 
because it shoes all the harms of our family, Lions sergeants, 
and the Lions parsons, and the Lions ramping, with the shi- 
verings and mullets, and argents, and oars, and sables, and 
gulls, and all that, which wo bore ever since William tho 
Conqueror came over with Quin Mary, of hoom, no doubt, 
you have read. 

My Ramsbottom's family, although very good, is not 
cojincctc3d with that of the Ilempce for Winsor, w'hich family 
is oycly rc^i jctnhlo in ihciv whey, and quite sillybratted for 
bruin tho boar, wich is so patternized in the ncighbrood. 
Mr, Fulmer says, my dear Mr. Ram is quite a different rami- 
finitioii, but ho thinks if you would just rcckumcnd us to the 
iUblcpolo (I think ho calls IMr. Goulburn) ho could make 
three voliims out of my letters, "what letters I have received, 
hi.^ own notes, and all tho notes tho gals has got by way of 
ortliographs, and a dairy, which my dear Mr. Ram kept till 
the day before ho did. 

I took ray tw’O eldest unmarried, the other day, to Mr. 
Devil’s in tho Strand, to bo felt — they call him ]\rr. Do Feel, 
but ho spells it Dcville, and calls Mr. De HuiIc-#-hc 

is a Hoyl-inan and n great proffossor of what is called Free- 
h)o\v!eihje}f '' — ho shewed us tho head of Sterne, which wrote 
many books, and also that of Sir Eycs-achc Newton, tho 
great astrologer — he says I have the largest number one ho 
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cxoY siw, ml )yhcn I cum nwnyho sncomi, and bid me kh 

care ol'nuiiibor one, as ii everybody didnt do that without /tis 
telling.— JIo wanted to pul a plaster on my head, and smear 
my lace \yiih some of his himpilc, and stick squills up my 
nose, and take what Jio caJJed a cast of my Ilosfrontis — but 
I would not have none of his manoovers with me, and I was 
very well pleased wlieii I found myself out of the shop. 

Only think, Mr. 13., of Lord AngeLseye coming home — he 
is loft tenant of the castle no longer. Mr. Fulmer says ho is 
like a hair which gives up doubling wdnn it takes to turning. 

1 am quite sorry to think what a state he must be in. Miss 
Iliilin, or Lilly Bov/ldish, the corpulent gentleman who used 
to bump himself along the streets in a band-box, an't nothing 
to compare witli him. llis JiOrdship told the people of 
Ireland that he had left Jiis /trar/ with tlietn, Fulmer says, 
betbre be said (hat, ho must have lost his hrad, and I seed 
one of his /(V/s buried at 4Vhataloo — of course, after that, tlio 
only thing loft for liiin M'as to pack up his (nmlr, and conus 
liomc ; but pollytieks I seldom tuches, only I dorn like plain 
dealing. 

"Will you please to let me here from yon, ft>r you arc a sad 
idol coiTvspondent — you promises to rite, and never dus, 
which is veiy disapinting. However, you must rite to give 
us leaf to print the llamsbotlom rapiu’s, ^^hich has been 
redressed to you — give me your opinion about the ininotaur 
and the muzzlcnm, and believe me, dear L., 

Yonr’r, truly and sincere, 

TiAVINl.V I). IvAMSnOTTOM. 

All onr curcic join in kind regards — we have all got colds, 
and guittars, and quinces*, and roomaku: — but W'C can expec- 
late nothing less this cold wether. 
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XXII 

MBS. BAMSBOTTOM'S OPmONS ON POPEBY. 

To John Lull. 

Graverieiid, April 2, 1S29 

My dear B., — I have taken a trumpery residence hear for 
the secson for the health of my therd gull, which is frequently 
( llected with a goose. I send yon up a copy of the Graves- 
end Guido, which will explain all the booty of the place, and 
all its convenences ; the passage in the stccinboat is cheap 
and agreblc, and wo run up and down every two or three 
tiins in the weak. 

Oh, B. B., I liave got a krow to plock with you — I cannot 
make out Avhat makes you such a stench Protestant ; poor 
dear Mr. Bam never could bear Peppery, but I am afraid ho 
v/as a biggoat at bottom, for the mounshecr which marred my 
MK'ond, tells • .e that it is a sweat religion, and that you can 
alu ays get ablution for ])ayiiig for it — which is very pleasant. 

1 remember the riots of Ilnyti, when they burnt old Xow- 
gaUi and got to all the goals ; they raised several houses to 
tin; ground, £^nd burned liord Mansfield’s house in Blooms- 
hury-square, which was of brick and stone ; what would 
tlioy have done with his Willy uj) at Highgate, which is all 
made of Cane -wood ; yet after all those I see he goes on in 
ilu) Hose of Pears a sj)ceking agin the Boming Catlicks just 

if nothin had happened to him; he must be very autic- 
kated now I shoud think. 

You have hoard, in course, that the ncAV Pop is erected. 
Mounshcor tells me that Ginger was a very good Pop as ever 
was — ^lio died notwilhstaiidiug his infallow bility — all Pops go 
off — and that’s as it should be, for as they lives infalloAvbill 
so they infallowbelly dies. Mounshecr told mo that it was 
thought that cither Carnal Fetch or Carnal Comealongo would 
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liavo been erected Pop, but that Charles Deeco would have 
put his Fceto upon Fetch, so they have erected Castcllioneyo 
— they put poor Ginger after his deth into a cistern, with his 
holy toes a protruding out of a grating for the people to kiss. 

I should have liked to be in Hoorn when the concave was 
held. Oh Mr. B. you very much mistake the Catlick Priest- 
hood, All the stories you hear of the Carnals keeping 
columbines is entirely calomel — ^they nose better tlian to do 
such tliin gs as those — for my part, I hop to see the day when 
all extinction of religion is forgot, and we shall see all our 
halters occupied by Popish Priests. Wliat does Mr. IMore, 
the allin5dinack maker, say on this tocpick — 

Shall T a.^k the bravo soger wli.it lite-j by luy si'le, 

In the kans of luanki ul it inir ereeils agn'o ? 

K'liall I give lip the friend I have valliod and tried, 

If he kneel not afore the same halter Avith mo { 

From the hairy tick gull of 1113 * solo shall 1 11}% 

To seek souiewhero’s elso a more authorcl'.»x khvi ? 

Xo — pci'isli tho‘ harts and tho laws as try, 

Trutli, walour, and love, b^' a standard like this.’’ 

I says ditto, ditto, to Mister !Morc ; wliy should wo llsiirv- 
t'cks stick up for our authordovies, or any oilier sicli, or de- 
spise the Pioming Catlicks — why, wc are decanters froi.i 
tho lioly church ourselves, just as mucli as tho Sanceinioiis 
pud the Hairyuns,'*' and the Whistlings, or any otliors, are 
from hours — cant wc wussliip, every one after his ov.ii 
fashion — look at tlic Quackor — tbeiv’s a sex, so pyehoa^o, 
and demure, and desunt, in everything good and proj^per. 

Wliy, do know, Mr. B., the Quaekev ladies goes down 
to Grinnago, and Woolidgo, and J’opidnr, and tho Isle ('f 
Docks, and all them parts, to phis: it the poor fecmalc coiivi.':, 
wliich is about to luj transpirted to Von Demons Land nii-l 
Dottomy bay, where the illustrus Cook first found out tlic 
Cangarews— poor gulls, I think it a pilty to send out tUc 
pretty Lassenies, they -.ire some on ’(mu so juvenal, Olb 
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Muster B., what must their Krim and essences bo when they 
reelects Tim past — some on ’em if they are hard working 
meretricious gulls, get marred as soon as they gets to the 
Coloony, and when they does, Mr. Fulmer tells me they 
play the very dooce with the Malt house system, which I 
spose means that they drink too much hail, and bear in 
proporshun. 

A navel sergeant goes to take care on ’em, and see as they 
wants for no thing — he locks them up every niglit, and never 
sailers no Foxea paicsj hut keeps them q[uito crockt, and they 
arc in sicli order that he has only just to lallt of the lock and 
ibo key to subdoo e'm in a minuet — poor creturs, them as I 
seed where chairful, and not one of them was wiping, they 
had plenty of vitals, and spoke of (lie Coloony as a nice 
place, and called the Guvenor a Darling — hut it seems 
>crctchcd work— to hope for happiness there, is to follow an 
Ihiglish Fattyus, which you know is a AVill of the Whips, 
which is seed in the mashes. 

J5ut anulf of this — rite me word what you think of the 
Hopra — I think Pisarowneyc is a hootiful singer — I dont 
much like Spooky, and as for Mountijelly slio liarn t got no 
vice— not wliat I call a sweet vice — Miss Blazes is harmonias, 
hilt. I SCO hy the l;ills tliat they have ilononnccd an Angel and 
a Devil to act, wliich I do not think Cfo/o' // phn, I have not 
Suck Kelly, nor J^elly greeny, hut I reclcck Molly hrown 
Carsliia quite well. Tlio new hallad of Mass and Kneelo is 
(|aiLo splendcad — tlicvo is a him to the Yergin, sung just like 
Tedium in a church, and Wosuewius hi the rear is quite 
tremendos. Colonel O'Conner said ho never saw a more 
heauliful crater in all his horn days, and ho is quite a jug of 
those matters. 

TLtprmvpow (hr ]h)f/s — Why do yen Fatyroyes my friends 
Lethbridge and Fillpott — you give a wliolo ehaplor to the 
Doan every Sunday which is too much, and as for calling 
^ir Tomass a rat, 1 deny the fack — at least if he is a rat, the 
day I saw him at dinner with Lord Wenerables he must liavo 
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twisted his tail into the bag behind him, for I saw none 
of it. 

I have no noose, except that wo all wish j^ou would come 
and explode these parts — perhaps you will, after you have 
red the guide. The passage is short and iconumical, only 
two shillings by the steam bot, or as the French call it, the 
IHidU bot avec pciir. Do come — wo all unite in best regards. 

Yours, iriily, 

Lanjnia Dorothea Ramsrottom. 


XXIIL 

MRS. EAMSIJOT'rO^r AT THE ROYAL AChU)E3IY. 

Trlay, 1S29. 

Dear *B., — As you haven't given any count of the Sunv 
iiiorsefc IIouHo expedition, whicii opened ns wen sal, the fiu-{. 
Tvlonday in May, I ihogiit perhaps a Icav loose remarks of 
luine and Lavy’s would be cxceptable, theroforo I rite to give 
you an int ol what tve think. 

Oh, tliat Precedent, Sir Tummas Larrence — I never seed 
such pitchers as his — ^but I need not talk of those, because 
you nose his merits — what I want is, to ])ring to } our notice 
some of the young uns. 

■Well, B., away we went Weusday, and paid our munney 
at tlic doro, and the man gjivc us a chick, and wo bought 
our ciitlog, and then another man tuck away niy parisot, 
which never happened to mo before, the many ears I have 
seen in that place — ho told mo if I gave him my one, ho 
would give mo a number — ^Avhich dcscivcd me, so I let him 
have it, and he gave me a curd — this was just at the bottom 
of llic great Achilles with the fir knees wich is kept in a bird 
cage, to prevent the people hurting his back — well, up we 
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went — such a stare case — so hot was I — however, at last up 
we got. 

The fust pitcher I seed w'as Adam and Heve cxpulsed from 
Paradise, by l^ebulTe. In buff I think — I never seed such a 
thing in all my days, and no reason for it, because it w'as after 
the date of the fig leaves — no matter — I turned away my eyes 
to Doctor Gobblcston, the Bishop of Llandalf, and a plainer 
croatur I never set my eyes on — his face looks for all the 
world as if lie had been a rat hunting up a cliimley. I 
couldn’t look at him long. The next I saw was “I. Strutt, 
I'lsqucor, and his sister.” I’m sure that is a likeness ; and 
ilio next is called “ a Geniloman,” which I am sure cannot be 
a likeness. 

Lord Caravan, with a sword on, is a fine work, and so is a 
l)ig picture of a IXoro going to Philander in the Tower ; and 
near that is one of a Ciull with a Guitar, with sich funny 
j)udsy fingers, wdiicJi made Lavy Jaugli so as I was quite 
ashanimed of her. Then there is one liy Willcs of 
a Dream, whore “ Puck takes away an asses head from 
hottom,” — it is so in the cailog, and I wonder at it— but no 
matter — I’m sure I felt quite in jeliery when I read such a 
thing in a book — and Mr.'Xew'toii, my favourite, wdiat drawed 
the Disconsolate Lady in white satan, which hided her head 
in her hankychcr, at the Bj*itisli Galhiry, has got the pitcher 
of a Lady in a Coach-horse Dress, uncommon pretty ; and 
Mr. Picksgill has got Sir Jeffery Dimotan with Ids gray locks 
a dangling just as I remember him wlieii lie was Marc of 
Garret, only bigger. 

An artist of the name of Bedstead has a picture of two 
whole Snips, and also of two Jack Snips — which is meant for 
birds, but I never heard of sich afore. There is also Sir Roger 
de Coverlec and the Gypsums, and a picture of Lord Drum, 
(Lampton as was,) by liaiTciico, like as to pliecliurs, but not 
his eomplecksliun. I wish my Lord had sot to Turner, ho 
would have done him bcttcrer. 

Mr, Barraud has a pitcher of his own painting, wdiich ho 
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calls the Study of an Ass — how funny ! — and tliero is Miss 
Phillips of Drury-lane, with a long waste, and no more like 
her pretty face than I am like her — instead of Dawe after 
this pitcher they should have put Dawb. Mr. Landseer has 
got a picture of a dead oh dear, and there is a pitcher of 
Colonel Johnson, who is called the Cove of Mustcat. 

No. 241 is a pitcher of Zchuscs and Quaggas, so like you 
cannot think ; and another of the Bishop of Rochester — sucli 
a dandy — smirking and smooth faced, with a fancy wig — not 
a bit of the regclation cut about it — but no matter — ho wns 
only the Bishop of Soda tlie other day — Family made llu' 
]\Iaini, and ratting made the Bishop. 

There is a french pitcher of crowning a dead body, and a 
gentleman what is a King, with white stays and a blue walk- 
ing-stick, a watching on it ; and there is a Mr. Luck, secre- 
taircr to the London Institution, which is either a piece of 
bad luck or a bad likeness. In the Antick Acadamme there 
are two pitchers which are worth looking at — one, Baron 
Carl Ashafinr/ ro)i Trujifum^ and the other Major Yon <lr 
Bofffjcrif Sur Bcpiunroni, 1 loves ’em for their names. Mr. 
Smith exhibits some specie of Cactus from natur, which of 
course I did not look at — and No. 67G is the portrait of a 
Colonel, so like a horse, that if you was not told it was a 
military olficer you never would lind it out, 

I cannot go all through the catlog — in the model-room, 
there is the head of a Rabbit, so like an old eJoseman that I 
never should have taken it f( v the little liannimal what hops 
about ; and a buteful busk of Lady Elizabeth Gower, which 
was the only thing I saw I should like to liavo had — unless, 
indeed, it was the great Chanticleer which hangs in tho top 
room, which the King gave the ^CO'd^'^J^nee ; however, 1 
shonli have staid longer, but a poor gefitlotnan, a stout lustful 
man, slipped down the stares just as wm was looking about, 
and broke his leg, so bad that we heard ho suffered an impu- 
tation the same night — tliis quite shocked Lavy, who has c, 
fel’ne dispo: if.iou, and can’t bear to sco. any thing hurt — so 
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WO camo home ; but I shall go again, and perhaps rite you 
some more of my obscrvashuns. — ^Yours ever, 

D. L, Ramsbottom. 


XXIV. 

MRS. RAMSBOTTOM AT THE ‘‘ CHISWICK FETE.” 

To John Bull. 

July, lS-20. 

My dear B., — Wc was all at the wet foot at Cbissick on 
Salurday; Lavy and Fulmer, and Moimshcer, my second, 
and the two ‘^juno dimiselles,” as Mounshcer calls them; 
and sich a site as that for a breakfast, never did I clap my 
too eyes on — furst of all, we w^ent olf in Fulmer’s broach 
and Mounsheer’s brisket — all in the poring rein — two car- 
goes of us, and wo was literally socked through and 
tlirough afore wo got there, and there was a great poodle 
under the place where I sot; however, we had paid our jen- 
nies, and we was determined to have a reseat in fool. 

But now I must tell you before I begin, that when wo 
got home, Fulmer st)t down just like Bwaltcr Scott, or 
Milton, or Pop, or any one of the potes, and rot a whole 
account of it in verse, every bit of it as true as if it warn't 
pottery at all, and then he sung it to us, Lavy playing the 
Pciu forte accompaniment ; and when I asked him to give it 
mo for you, ho tote it all to hattams. But I matched him 
there, as I had done afore. As soon as he was gone out of 
the room I picked th(f pieces (which, if I had ijot a 
watched him, I thmk ho would have gone and done himself) ; 
and so I stuck the paper together as w^cll as I «ood, but 
some of the virses is still missing : however, wherever there 
is a ole in the ballad I will supply the place with my pros, 
so as to make it a jint produxion just Jiko Bowman and 
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Floslier, or Merton mul Remliolds, or Mathews and 
Yates. 

Fiilincr hepfins thus, to your favourite toon of “ Iluiitiii^^ 
the Hair;”— 

“ Go U‘ll Jenkins lo oi Jer llic lu)V.scfl, 

The dou'ls are all breaking, the sky’s looking bine ; 

At half afti:v ()n(^ lot ns iniistcr onr forces, 

And (jnh'r the carriage at lialf after two. 

’IVll J‘’innia and J^usan 

put their thick shoes on, 

And get rarabons on, 

And send up for fvale ; 

Put the Ihdls in the vimible, 

(f’lii sure they can’t gi'iiinble,) 

Witli I'ob and y**ur hninblo, 

'J’luy’ll jii.'b make ns ci;;hh. 

‘ Where are ye .going to ?’ crii's ^Irs. Dickonsi n, 

‘ What can VtSi do sn<-li a Y<Ty tlaiiij) day ? ’ 

‘ (Vnritoit <aii>clves wiili cbam]>a.gn»‘ and cold chiclans soi.n, 

See the big clicrjaos, and Lear LiU'-lj* ['lay, 

Joeing or [n-awning, 

(It’s all nndt'r awnin.g) 

Or lounging the lawn in, 

The crowd will be great ; 

^o come, Mrs. Dickenson, 
k’olks will dro[) thick in soon, 

Mud you fch in’t stick iiif.ooii, 

Cf rnc to the /IvV. 

‘‘ '^I’hc pco[>le arc cic’.cr who j-et ri» lb!.- h dival, 

Mon Avho sit toilin.g in science f- r week.’, 

Hold councils on cabbagc.s, :ind (which i.s 1 t.-L of alP, 

S[)eiik npon salads and lecture on leeks ; 

A\’ho .'^iL (witliont raillcrv. 

A''oto upon celery^ . 

Clear out tiv ir gallci’j^* 

After debate— 

Men \\h‘* can grapi'lc 
With oninii ov ai)jjle, 

And tell if the sui)* will 

0 liise early or kite.* 
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Off we started, the rain was just mizrAin'^, 

Crack went the wliijis, and we rattled through Town 
At Kensington coach-stand it faster was drizzling, 

At Kensington church, it began to con e down j 
The post-boys were whipping. 

The post-horses slipping, 

The Halls were quite drii>ping 

At Ilainmer.-mith Gate ; 

0:i v/c went dashing, 

^iid squashing and spladiiiig, 

Till after this fashion 

We got to the PhV 


Then there's a verse Vvaaton, which of cour:.c 1 can’t re- 
faember; but the Bow- street officers v^ere allround the doro, 
and they looked to me as little like Bows as they did like 
officers ; however, thero was a large y oodle to get over, and 
i heard them bid me wait till thciy sent for a Plank, 
v/liich turned out to bo a humane ci etur, the head of tho 
Pelisse. Wo had no umberollars, only onr parisolos ; but wo 
got into a long tent, and there F ulmt r lold mo I had bettor 
make my election to stay, because I was favoured both by 
the canvas and the pole ; wliioli I do not understand, but ho 
put it all ill rhyme about a “ hujus encampment,” somc- 
tliiu" you know, 1 don’t quite remember, to “ keep off the 
damp meant;” and then ho praised the bootiful crcturcs 
what was a setting in the mud under the yav/ning, v;hich 
coud not got out, and called them tho most elegant flovrers 
and fruits of tho day. 

It was no good a stopping Ihcr however, for we was a 
inilo a’most from the feeding place v,diich IMr. Gr unt or 
bad prepared for his fellow-creturs ; so I determined wet o.r 
dry, nolus bolus, ovc^* ^as uncommon sq[uashy, 
and poor Lavy had a touch of the Boom attics in her head 
before we come out, however it warnt no use complaining, 
so the two Hauls, which "was pliissitors of oui's, and I, onder- 
tcok to cross over the plot, --•of that, Fulmer says — 


8 
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“ Cross the cfrccn ocean amongst the carousers there, 

Oh ! what a squabble, what pushing, wtiat thumps ; 

Dandies appropriately drest in duch trowsers, wore 
Making their way through the water in pumps. 

To see them a tripping, 

And sliding and slipping, 

■\Vith cold meat and dripping *’ 

Here there is another ole, and I think it must be a herror 
of the arthurs, because “cold meat and dripping” is 
iioiiscnso ; liov/ever, no matter, wo got over, and t/iere, if 
you’ll bolievo mo, was a matter of a kipple of thousand 
humano croturs, just like pigs with their noses in the trofis, 
agin the wall, a heating and a heating, and a grunting and a 
grumbling, over their uncles in gravelly mud. 

I heard one man ask for a kennel of chicken, and another 
wanted a blanket of voel ; but the master cock pot his hea l 
out of a French marqui, and said there warnt nothing shev; 
(which, as you know, means hot, in the language of the Galls); 
so I squoedgod out throe young youths and two gulls which 
was a making tlicinsolves sick with eating isis, and inado 
rheum for myself, and sot too to make up my jennys wortli; 
but if you’ll believe mo, dear 13. (I didn’t care for the mud: 
I was a standing in, for I had a cork soul,) but presently 1 
felt drip, drip, drip, something a dripping into my neck 
behind, which I was so ot a crossing the graco plot f 
didn’t feel at first, but which was the rein a coming Ibrorq-li 
the callyko top of tho yaAvning ; and what was uncommon 
surprising to me, althougli the clouts above Avero so black, 
yet the rein Avbicli fell, cum doAvn quite blue. I liad a gla^o 
of Bucephalus, three big glasses of celery Shimpain (avIucIi 
feboAvs tho advantage of tho gardc;^ f^r it w’as just as good as 
any made from grapes) and a small glass of 0. D. V., 
Avhich tho master cock in his AvhifcQ nito cap sent out to ni3. 
Fulmer called the j^coplo who got under cover, the con-Riit:, 
and them as could not, the 7ion^ con-tents. 

But if you had seon the way in which the genteelmen run 
about to fetch vitals for the ladi)i 0 — it was quite cbaffxning* 
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I want a wing for a lady,** says one — I want a couple ol 
logs for my ant, who can*t walk,** says another — “ A thick 
slice of beef for Miss Angelina,** and so on. Oh ! it was 
quite delightful, only I don’t think so double refined as I 
expected for a jenny. Fulmer says, in a verse about the 
company— 

There were the Thompsons, the Greens, and the Nevensons, 

Two Miss Barkers, and twelve Mr. Smiths ; 

Three Miss AVilsoiis, Miss White, and the Stephensons, 

Pretty Miss Hawkins, and four of the Friths, 

The Walkers and Bartons, 

The Simpsons and Martins, 

The Stubbs’s and Parton’s, 

And old Mrs. Tate. 

With Hopkins and Higgins, 

And thin Mrs. Figgins, 

And fat Mr. Wiggins, 

The Elite of the FdR' 

However one accident happened — somothink always does 
liiqipcn wherever we go. My second was beautifully dressed 
— all after one of the Magaseens, and quite unlike any body 
ohQ — and somehow or other — dent know whether it was 
the whet or what — but part of her close tumbled off; how- 
ever the Bo^vs which was about thought it was ono of her 
sleeves, and nobody cared except her husband Mounsheer, 
who was quite in a bustlo at loosing anything, and ivould 
niiilve her tell him all about it, because he was terrified at 
secjing her so very much reduced in figger in so short a space 
of time — Mounsheer got it back from one of the Artillery 
Biimbardeers which was in the garden to watch the river for 
fear it should ggt dry— Jpwsoever there was plenty of 'water 
tills time. 

Well, B., after we had cat in four places, and tried for the 
fifth,, but could get nothing but Iho bottoms of Hums, which 
Fulmer twisted imto “ Hamstottfome,^* and made it rhyme to 
lay niime, wo went jo^t ju’st £o*? a minuet, thinking th'e rein 
had (lopsided ; but we scarce got out of the heating place 
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'wben down it come agin, and we was obliged to run for it — 
(I don’t run very oxpedislius at any time, much less after 
what I had cat) — and got into what is called the committee- 
room, a place as dark as pitch, and smelling like a seed shop ; 
indeed I never seed such a place in my life ; and there was 
the Tyrreleaso Pheasants, and sich a silly gull a asking them 
all manner of foolish questions about their Bingoing their 
Tyrrelleaso kitches or whatever they are. This warn’t lost 
upon Fulmer — and I have preserved that virse — 

(rod sive the King was the best of the shew {r.r us, 

And it was greeted with loyalty’s roar ; 

Hut wlion iliey pang tho words ‘ Long to raiti over us,* 
Nature hrrnelf seemed to call an encore. 

•’Twas in the committee room, 

Dark as a city room, 

Ly no means a pretty room, 

Close to the gate ; 

Amongst the complainers, 

Thu.-i wavMed the Rainers, 

Tdoat apt c'nlertaimTM, 

lor Saturday's Fete*' 

Wcli, TJ., and aRor that, I am rorry to sijy when it got to 
lioLl up ibr a mimict again, the l3ow«, v/liich I Ihought had 
been carrion tho Shimpain and the vitals to tho ladies, 
she wed by their conduct that they had only got the things in 
the names of the fair sects, and as Fulmer said had added 
to the frauds of the neutral flags, by taking to themselves, 
under false pretences, v» hat "was shipped for other people — 
they was quito inhobriated, and played very improper 
pranks — Fulmer said, thjit he l^imselt ^saw one lady play 
Merrif trlrlcs, but if so, 1 tiy^neir trichs before 
she comes there again — however, the conduct of tho men was 
quito obslropolous, and one of them spoke to my seckond as 
if ho had been iiitrodeuced, and when he asked her name, 
and she said Ramsbottom, he behaved more imperently than 
h* had done before, and »id that he had noed us all long 
ago. s^v.o ho never noed me, nor none of my daughters: 
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and so I told him, and I begged Mr. Fulmer to find out the 
Secrothairy, Mr. Sabine, to come and spenk to the imperent 
poppy ; but Fulmer told me that wo had better go away as 
last as wo could, for that when men were in that state none 
of the Sabines would be safe ; so of course I would not go 
to hingcr a respectable family, and w'o got over our uncles to 
the gate, where we found our servant Jenkins in the custardy 
of the offisers, for nocking down a beetle belonging to the 
gardner, which would not let him poke his knov/s in to look 
for us. So Fulmer did, (what, considering the weather, was 
quite necessary,) gave his curd to the pclisseman, and baled 
out the footman. 

But I must say a Jew, and I cannot help thinkin how 
surprized Fulmer will be when he secs your popper in the 
mornun. Lavy has been in bed ever since the Feet ; our 
cousin Kate has got a swelled face ; the Hauls have botli got 
bad coughs, and Mounsheer and his wife have been takin 
teasannes every nito and morning ; however, I hope wo shall 
soon get about, and if what I have saved out of the phicr is 
of any use, you arc Avelkum. — ^Yours, dear B., always, 

Donor HE A L. lUsisBOTTOii. 


XXV. 

A LETTER FROM ^\ ALMEll. 

To John Bull. 

'U'anuor, near Deal, Oct. 13, 18*2^. 

Mv DEAR B., — only right ^u a short Billy do, to t^ll you- 
wc arc all comb'lBg -ilh^V^eplnstophilos on Twosday. 
Some of us travails by the Dover onion, an uncommon good 
stag, and Lavy and her spouse in their broach. 

tVliat . have chcefly to say is, that I have been purveiled 
upon to publish my Original TiOttors to you in a serious — 
Fulmer is kind enuff to say he wll do notes to them, 

Write biggraphical scratch of my life, and have myj|^cad in 
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a plate for a fruntispece — I beleive I am to be lithotomized, 
■which is cheaper than copper. 

You have my premishon to hannounce my work, which I 
should like to call the Book of the Breakfast Parlor, but 
Fulmer thinks the “ Bamsbottom Papers ” better. 

Youi’S ever, 

D. L. Bamsbottom. 

L.S. — -.What do you think of poor Mam Hood, the Great 
Signior of the Turkies — ho is humbled — and to an Irish 
usurper ; for so I conclood Nicholas the Autograph of the 
Bushes to be, seeing that his name of Nick is only a nick 
name, and that ho calls himself Paddy Shaw — surely he 
ought to know beast. 

L.S. (2) — I comb to town with an Aikin art; the wotch- 
mcn are beat off their beats, and wo shall never sec their 
lantarns nor hcer their ugreable rattles,” as the play-book 
says, henny more. I vrisli Muster Peel had not ordered 
his new blue pelisse till the Spring, for in the dark nights, 
when the Fox of Lunnuu is in the streets, I do love to lissou 
to the our a bean cried, while we are all coucheying in our 
lees. Adoo, wunsmoro. 

We submit this letter as we have received it; and our 
readers will, like ourselves, gather from it, that our esteemed 
correspondent, like other great ladies, has resolved to appear 
in print. We have since ascertained that the work will 
appear shortly, in one volume, with the promised notes ami 
illustrations. 


XXVI. 

A PECK OF TBOUBLER. 

To John Bull. 

March, 1830. 

Bkah B., — It is a long while sinco I wrote to you, but I 
have been in a pick of trubblcs about my ftimlie. Law’s 
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youngest has been vascillated, and the various matter did 
not take a feckt — so that she tuck the small pock natrallj% 
and I fear will bo very much pitied when she comes to grow 
np — ^however, I must right you a short letter. 

You remember my lemontations about the removal of the 
Wochmen — I have quite changed my niiiid, and am all for 
the now blue Pelosse. More specially since what I see they 
are going to do, to keep them always ready to put out fires 
^tliey rehearsed their revolutions one day last week, and, 
according to the noosepapers, boat Mounshecr Shabby out 
and out — but they does it by wearing Ass-beastos jackets, — 
by which means they minds fires no more than that young 
woman wo read of, who lived a hundred years in a Fir-nest 
— I mean Sally Mander. 

What a nice man Mr. Main must be, who is one of the 
heads of the Pelisse, to take such care to distinguish the fires 
— I have often soon his name up agin the walls, and never 
ktiow what it meant, with F. P. before it — whore it says 
“ Westminster 'Main — always charged.” I am sure wo hoe 
a grate deal to Mr. Peal — Sir Richard Burney never put out 
no fires that I over heard of, nor any body, except the Fire 
Indians, who do it with a wetness to it. 

My poor grand-child has been so bad, that I have not been 
able to see our now Moll Pomona at Common Garden, but I 
hear she overflows the house with people and with tiers — 
I could not stir out and leave little Jacinta, she has had 
nothing to eat or drink for these three weeks, hut some tap- 
pyochre and a glass of white wine delighted with water. 

Only think of tlio Argand Rooms being burned down, and 
the English Uproar House in the Strand — hope this last 
will bo bult up agin, for I think English talons should bo 
encurridged, and I do lovo our native w'obblors, they are so 
much more tuching than the Hightalians — as for the French 
hactors. Potter and Chip and those, they are very fiiney in 
their whey, but not to compare with our hone Thisbeans in 
Common Garden or Dreary Lane. 
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Oh, Law ! what do you think of Lady Edinborough ? is 
not her’s a curous tail, to think of leaving such a handsonio 
man as her husband for a foraying prince ? I suppose rny 
Lord will get marred again, to keep the title in the right 
line — ^lie has no hair apparent now, I believe. 

I can add no moor at present, for the Physicking is come ; 
and as I must give him his phee, I may as well insult him, 
and get all I can out of him, for now that Jacinta is better, 
I pomps him for the noose oil* the Bo mond, which these 
Dogturb know more off than most peepil. I will wright soon 
agen, and give you a hysterical account of all our procceduns. 
Adoo, chair B., Yours, D. EAMSBOxmv. 


XXVII. 

. MRS. RAMSBOTTOM’S OPINIONS ON PUBLIC 
EVENTS. 

To John Bull. 

Kaduggan Place, Sloanc Street, Nov. 20, 1830. 

Beau B., — Hero v;c arc, once more in the capitol — Fulnu'r 
lias hops in the AVigs to give him a plaice — he has been a 
fiohing a long time, and has coelit nothing yet ; and I feur 
now they have got in, the old tale of more pigs than tits \YiII 
be now revived. 

What do you think of Hairy Broom as Chancesellor ? — 
Lord Crows-nest on the Wulsack — or a half-pay Captuu 
(brevet Ijcfttenant Kernel) ai IMaster of llio Ordinance — or 
my friend Lord Drum, the coal-merchant, as liord Privy : 
not to speak of Nero Denman as Attorny-Gcncral, orNowai k 
Wilde as Solissitor — Why is all this ? — Just because a parscl 
of lazy fellers did not like to go out in a wet night to vohr 
for the Civil List — I’m sure the names of them as did not go 
to suijpc^t the King, should bo published, ’and called the m- 
cltil list, as a disttinkshun. 

Well, never was I more surprized. Here, says I, after the 
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Bevelation in France is ended, after settling the affairs of the 
Ditch and the Belchians, to think of a two do in London. 
Poor Charles Dcece is almost forgotten. It is true his fort 
^Yas firing his ordnance among the people, and my French 
sun-in-law cries “ Baa les Tyriens whenever we spike of 
him. He says, says he, “I don’t mean nobody in party- 
colour, but (he rot this bit himself) Qui capit ille facit,'' to 
which ray other sun-in-law, Fulmer, says, “that Charles 
Dcece might have overcome the danger, but that ho was llio 
Capet who would not face UP 

Fulmer has sent a long pistol to the Primer to ask for 
fiomeihing ; but ho says of course the Greya will be beset by 
the BunSf and that all the hungry ones can’t expect to bo felled 
at once ; besides, ho doesn’t expect this set to last. I’m sure 
Buch a parcel of things never was put into a Cabinet before, 
except to bo looked at, as curosittes. 

Wo was a rustycatting at Warmer, near Doel, on Lord 
l^Iuyor’s Day, but the weather has grown so much colder, I 
was glad to git away from old Ossian ; llioy was all on the 
Key weave, in the City, that day. Sir Clod is a great genus, 
and always was — he was much above his calling when he was 
a llatturney — ho was made to ride on a witc oss aforo the 
King. 

I see somebody has sent his IMajesty a pair of boots, and 
somebody else lias sent Iho King and Queen a cake, wdiich, 
the Lord Chambermaid rites word, was uncommon nice — is 
it because the Wigs 'won’t let the Koyal Family have enuir 
niunny to live upon, that their subjexsend them such things? 

I wonder that Lord Angelscyo should go to Hireland 
agin ; ho was a Poifiar ruler -when he was last there, but the 
case is haltered now ; if lie should bo hill when he is out at 
Boubling, with the Tig Dollyrxio, I suppose Sir Francis 
Birdhit will go to Mr. Singeing Long, and be robbed for 
liim. Only think of that Long ; I’m sewer if th% ,New 
Jewry find such a hkirdickt as the Old Jewry did, the Oudge 
ought not to suffer him to bo Long in this country. I think 
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it would be better to let liim be tided by the Old Bayley, 
rather than by either of the Harhs — only he is all for the 
west end of the Mephistophiles, and is supported by the 
Hairystockcrazy. 

Your friend Fillpot h maid a Bishop, although you said 
he never woud be. Wliat do you say to tliatl The dear 
Duck of Wellington thought as Fillypotty had ratified his 
part of the agreement he would ratify his — ^Filly will be 
near Cardinal Weld at Exeter, and his Imminence perhaps 
will bring Toby quite round, and get him made Pop of 
Bheum one of these days. It is quite rite, however, that 
when he gets his mitered coacli he shoud give up his 
Btanhope — ho can’t \vant both, and at such a distance, too, 
from itch other. 

Do you think Sir Scarlet will be Lord Chief Jester in 
the room of Lord Tenderdono ? Fulmer tells mo that Hairy 
Broom says ho won’t bo Lord Chanccscllor, which makes 
me think the thing is quite curtain that he will ; he wants 
to be Master of the Boles he says, so has to have his fling 
in the House of Cummons : but the Master wont go — ^he 
likes a quiet life and no nonsense — no cabnets and wulsack 
wurk, but soshability and a lectcl haycarty in the evening?. 
I honner his homier for his taste and his furmness ; a good 
Leach always sticks fastest — besides, it spits Broom, and 
that is just ** cam il fot” as the French says. 

I doiit see that Mr. A. B. C.-rorabie has got anytliing in 
this scrimble-scramble. I am glad Lord Goodyrich is cum 
back, for a kinder-artod, more hamiablc man there is not 
in all the whirld. Sir James Graham', as Fust Lord of the 
Admirability is curous, but Mr. Spring Tide as the Secre- 
tairor seems an uncommon proper apintment. 

Fulmer tells me that Lord Hill has got the Blues — I am 
sorry his Lordship takes the change of Minsters so much 
to heart. I liopo ho will keep up his spirts, for cvcjy 
body has nose him, loves him. 

There is a very scandallous report going about, that Lor'l 
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Holland is going to keep the Duchess of Lancaster — dont 
believe it for many reasons — one is, I never heard ui the 
Lady before, unless it is your friend the Princess of Olive 
gerres, who has got her rites at last ; but then Lord Holland 
would not do sich a thing as that ; at least I conseeve not. 

Perhaps, dear B., you will send me a billey in the coarse 
of the weak, and if anything good should turnip for Fulmer 
I will let you no — ^ho is by no means partycolour — any 
place, from a Lord Precedents down to a porters, would 
mit him — ho is equally fit for all; besides, in a squabble 
like this, nobody sticks at fitness. 

Yours ever, dear B., 

D. L. Hamsbottom. 

P.g. You never tells us nothing about the Theaters now ; 
is your cricket dead ? if he is, why don’t you git anuthcr ? 
x\doo ! B. 


XXVIIL 

MRS. RAMSBOTTOM DECLARES HERSELF A 
CONVERT TO “REFORM.” 

To John Bull. 

Turnliam Green, April 4, 1831. 

Dkau B., — It is a long time since you have heard from 
nui, — and now I do write, you will find mo somewhat 
haltered in my principles. I have been one over by my 
fiun-in-law.to the great caws of Reform. He talks of not 
stopping till we have got the Ballad and General Sufferance 
^as to the first, I am all for the song ; but with regard to 
the General, I cannot say I ever heard of him before ; but 
iHio is a friend of Lord John Rustles, that is efficient — the 
very site of Lord John is enuff— his name is a corjil, and 
his figger is comefort. 

I recklect the day when I satanized Lord Drum, the Lord 
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Privy, and so did \jou^ B. — ^you now you did — chiefly, as I 
think, because he was yellow. Did you ever read Foot, 
B. ? — Muster Foot says, in one of his Farcies, that a good 
candidate, like a good oss, cannot be of a bad culler — so 
I say — ^besides, what’s yellower than a jinny ? I think I see 
you, when you read my lines, and find me alturd as I am — 
but I am enlightened — the peeple have rcfimn — my 

shoemaker says so, and I know it must be so ; and as Lord 
Drum is at the bottom of the Rofurm Bile, I love him — ho 
looks as if he had been making the bile for some time. 
Oh, B., ho is an iiitersting crechur, and so good Matured, 
it is quite unpossiblo to void having a puncheon for him. 

I admit at first the Cabnet was in a quandary — tliat 
Polly Thomson isn’t poplar amongst them. I think they 
arc jollies of Polly, for he most certainly has talons— Fuliiiei’ 
says he nose he has — ^lie is a great ventriloquist (I think 
they call it), which speaks many forin tongs — indeed, 
Fulmer sometimes calls him Pollyglot as well as Polly 
Thomson, and ho told me the other day that the King was 
going to create him Barron Barilla, and sent him out 
Protector of Grease, insteiid of Prince Loophole, who, ns 
they call it, bagged out. 

Then Lord Althrop — what a deal of good he has dun 
since he has beiii in Hoftys. Look at his entrenchments — 
he has cut down the odd eater of the Civil Tast, and tuck 
oft' the dooty on koles — and wot a deal more ho would have 
dun if the axe of parlymen of hothcr dace had not perwenlcJ 
him. And as for Lord Grey himself, I do say sich a kind* 
arted man as not l)een seen for cars and cars — not a sun. 
nor a cussin, nor a iiovy, nor a sun-in-law, nor a wife’s cussin, 
nor ope hingyvigyal belonging to him, but wot he has perwided 
for, somehow or another. Shew me a Prim Minster as hever 
hacted in sich a generous w*ay afore — Why the Duck 0i 
Wellington, -with all Ids fine toe doos, \Wich he was in place, 
neve« guv nothing' vliatsoover to any of his relations as ever 
I heard of— ard- arted Duck. 
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And then that sweet Muster Cull craft — a dear gentleman, 
full of Janus, and as neat and as nice as a nine-pin — ^ho is 
the TTgh! -nit which guv the majority, and all by thinking 
twice, which is a wise thing in a man — I was not at all 
surprized when I heard that the nice crcchur voted with 
tlio eyes — for, says I to my Lavy, ho has very little to say 
to the nose, anyhow. But ho was always a favourite with 
tlio ladies — a rcgalar Foel-handcr amongst them. And then 
iiis pore sun Granny too, to have lost his Love — more’s the 
potty, for they are a nice fum’ly take ’em all to gather — 

“ Krom grave to gay, from lively to Sevier.” 

I hope Lord Bruflfham and Fox comes up with your ex- 
pectorations — he certainly does with his hone — I went, the 
other night, into Tommy’s box ; ” I don’t know why they 
called the place so — it was like a vaper bath, with certains 
all round it ; and there I seed the Chanceseller lying full- 
length on tlio Wulsack — (which I thought a hod tiling 10 
Jiavc in si^li a place) — and I am told ho may bo seen lying 
there every night — when I say lying, I mean stretching, — and 
poor nobleman, no wonder, for lie must bo a most tired out 
— wot with the iiitrcsts of tlic nay shun, and the cawses in bis 
(Jciirt, ajid the trouble lie is at to Iteep silence there — and 
enrvion the bag — and riting leaden articles in the noos- 
pcp])ors, and his repeals, and one tbiii" and the other. Have 
} oii seen his pitcher in the Sullbcating gallery of Artists ? — 
lljcrc ho is, as like as like can be, but only cavycachurd, 
which is not to he wundcred at, for the pitcher is panted by 
Lord Lonsdale — (so the cattlc-hog says) — and as liis Lord- 
ship ahvays made him look blue on the polo, its no wunder 
ho has made him ,look yellow on the canvas — for blue and 
yellow is Bruflfham’s cullers. The pictcher, how'over, Is in 
the best place in the room, in complement to the Lord. 
Chanceseller — so 4 bat them as w'as ordered to hang his 
Lordship, have done him only justass. 

Then there is Lord Pummicestoiie — he is another of my 
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feverits — ^wherc did you ivir sec such a Foraying Minster as 
he— so genteel — so haymabie — and with sich nice wiskers and 
^vhito linen — ^nover interfecring the least with any nonsense 
about polyticks — never sayin a word about his hoffice, either 
in Parlymcnt or out of it, as I hears on ; he troubles his 
head no more about the Bcichians and the Ditch, or tlio 
Koosians, or the Proossians, or hany of the oosians, than I do. 
I’m told (by Parr and Tess) that there are no hops for the 
Poles — their caws is desprut — at least so the Old Engine we 
met last season at the sea side told me the day before 
j’^esterday, as I seed him cumming out of the Horizontal Cluh 
in Handover- square ; — nevertheless, I think Lord Pummicc- 
stone is quite wyse for not talkin — when one nose littel, it is 
the safest way to say nothink. However, I may be preg- 
gudiced in his fever, for his Lordship has promised to do tho 
jalap wuth me, at an opp wich a frend of ours in Taffystalk- 
squaro is to give next munth — thoft my duncing days 
was gun, but woo can resist Lord Pummicestono — that woiiM 
bo a tank. 

Pursenal felines, however, shad not halways way with 
us, but siuco Fulmer as taken this turn towards refiirm, all 
the Minsters have been so servile to us, that -wo are quite 
churmed. Lord Ilockland, though no grate things in the 
Guvment, is sich a haftable, warm arted cretur — sich an in- 
sinivating Pier — and Sir Jims Graham, so huuassuming, and 
at tho same time such a fine man —how he turrified that 
Ogremaii Mahoon — did you sec how tho pore fcllur was put 
to a noiiplush ; and how he croed over O’Konnell like a kok 
• ^Grame 1dm out of that, splendid — there is’nt nothink but 
that to be sed about it ; so did Lori AHhrop with Mr. 
Plummet Wad — a very hominous name for aquerrol — he that 
h% cocht in his entrenchment «t St. Jimses — Oh ! it makes 
one prowd to see such Neros as these. 

But nothinll will do — everybody wich v/ares shnrts and ^ 
•4#a3ini®iney in their p'dkets abuses this bill of Lord Drums ; 
fhisy gfsty tho bill may parse, but nobody coCto consfer it ; a'-ad 
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tlioy tells us that the honly claws they can understand in the 
bill is the Divirs claws, which has set his foot in it. To be 
sure, B., I must say, looking at things as they stand, cutting 
off sixty-two members at a blow is a serous hopper ation — I 
hone it is very like a Revelation. Old Tim with the firelock, 
however, will shoo the efibx ; and (as I says to Lavy, when- 
ever I have a fit of coffin) wen we are in our graves, what 
will it signify to hus ? 

I am for Reform — and I hone it. The King, they say, is 
for it — at wich I wunder ; and the Queen is agin it — at 
wich I do not wunder. But Mr. Christopher Stubbs, our hop- 
posite neighbore, is for it ; and that has decided me — for 
he hadmires Lord Pummicestone, and Mister Cullcraft, and 
Mr. Singeing Long — so I think he has had some new lights 
lately. Singeing Long, after having stood twice at the Hold 
Bayley, and having been only returned once, is going to 
hoffer himself for the parish of Marrowbone, as what Fulmer 
calls the knee plus ultra.” 

And now, B., let us snitch a minuet from Pollyticks, and 
Pollygots, and Polly Tliomsons, for a moral inllexion or 
two; here is Hester conic agin — Puck, as the Galls call it — 
the trees is begining to shoot, Just as the bows is cocsing io 
lint; the sweet Buds (I ope you like Hornithology) arc com- 
moncing their wobblings on the branches, and are liable to do 
wot is wise as well as pleasant — turn over a now loaf every 
day of their lives. Hadam and Hevo did so before them, 
wich is a good President. 

Wot a splundid site it is to behold tho wurks of natur — the 
great Haips — Strumbolli — Hetna — tho sparrowgrass piping* 
out of the bedsi at Battersea — Burnells funnell under tho 
Thames — and the Cosmorammy in Regent Street — but one 
has no time for these thmts at present. I ham absorbed 
vdth the grate question, ond I culd not rest till I opened 
mysdf to yew — you will call mo a rat — buk I’ll trust you, 
even thcrtigh I begun our corrysp'undcnce ; for V2||ia:e.4|lb 
from your HoaiWs, if we don^t expose dur^eti^d^, imd how- 
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ever I may cry out for reform, enter noo ; 1 Bhall never bo 
bass enough to be a bartizan of it before the public. 

Yours truly, dear B., 

Dohothea L. Ramsbottom. 


XXIX. 

MRS. RAMSBOTTOM ON TlILi IlOUSR OF LORDS. 

To John Bull. 

Clappem Kommon, Iloct. 14, 1831. 

Dear B., — What Vvill you Aunty-reformers say no\7. The 
pariyment is to bo borogued, and your hopes aro all blytod 
— now my expectorations aro answord — this is a nice two do 
—Fulmer, who is on your side, sings what he calls his 
High Ilo Pea hens, but I cant agree with him, because Mr. 
Ram was a wriggler radical, and so am I, because I do not 
know no better, and tliocrfor I redes the Tima, and am (luito 
agreabic to tlio. pinions of the Jlcad-catcr of that pepper. 

I have bin to hear the debrotts of the peerage — we bud 
scots in the House of Lauds. What a man that Hair/ 
Broom is— what a spich he made, and hoAV tlirusty he /;ut 
— I askd what it was ho was a drinking, and they told me a 
Bishop — ^he seemd as if he could have swallowed the Sec. 
He had the tumblers bin, ot and ot, like the stakes at his 
•pkib —blit when he went down upon his Marybones, I waa 
-.quite- resolved into tiers, for feer he never coud git,,up agin. 

Lord Grey is a hnc cretur, but -very, grey indeed; I re- 
member him as Lord ITowwoak many years ago. I saw Lord 
Monster too, and the Kernel which lias the Kopper minds, 
who is called Lord Diimorbell, because of his feedin a great 
Duck at his ouse in Whales. 

I had a not from Lord Pummicestone, to toll mo he was 
resign — ho poots hup with a grate deal from Lord 
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Grey and l^room, and even from Lord Drum, when he is 
well enough to go to tho Cabinet — that was a party scrap he 
got into about Ninny veal, the Ditchman ; and now I hcer 
ho is another two do about tho Emperor of tho Brass-heels — 
Lewoy Flip does not like given up the Portingal ships, and 
as we does everything Tallyrong thinks right, why we must 
not grumble — this is Pummicestono’s noose to me. If the 
King of Spain helps Don M‘Gill they say he will sucksecd in 
keeping his hone — tho Spanish is all he wants to put him to 
rites. As for Rooshy and Prooshy, P, says ho can’t say 
much about them, only I see that Leaving has not left, and 
tliat Bowlow is halso horc — but elso foraying affairs seems 
below pa. 

The Bishop of Lundun did not vote agim tho Bile — I herd 
why — his first start in life was hoeing to a translation — ho 
wants to try another — this is Greek to mo, Mr. B. 

I think tho people are just shewing their spirt — ^Ilonly 
think of Lord Lunnunderry pooling out a pistole, and friten- 
hig such a manny men as he did. They are rong to set phire to 
houses, and as for tho Hayfair at Knottingham Castle, it was 
absird hin the licxtrcam, for to m\j mind the surest way of 
raking tho New Castles, is bui'ning down the old ones. 

Our friend P. applyed to me to see and ask Fulmer to be 
made a pier this time ; and Lavy would like to bo a Vice- 
f*.oiiiitcss she says — a Barreness she w^ould not listen to ; but 
1 did not like to say anything to F., because Lord P. said 
“lie was wanted to carry tho Bill llirough the House o^, 
herds;” — those are P.’s liono words out pf his leather, Jb 
iiie, and I Ao think .IMlmer was born and bred to bettei' 
things than to do pbrlct^s work at his time of life — ITif they 
wants “ the Bill carried through tlic House,” why dent they 
imploy survunts of their hone, without trying to disgrace 
onost people witch is as good .as themselves ? 

Pray what do they mean by sayin “whipster of a fraction,” 
wenever they talk of Lord J ohn Rustle ? I think it is in alljisi^^ 
to some of his impotence in the Ouse of Kommons. 
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says that his Ludship can’t bear ironing — ^he sims to me to 
have been mangled last Wensday — ^however, I’m all for 
Refurm, and Lord Grey, and Universal Suffering, and Vote 
by Ballad. And now the Bill has been rejected, I am ready 
for another holo Bill, and nothing but the Bill — ^and you 
mark my words, Mr. B., you will bo hobliged to pool in your 
oms afore you have dun. 

The King must bo a good deal wurriod, wot with wun 
tiling and hanuther. If I was he, I never would let Minsters 
hoverrulo me — I iwuld have my own whey, and hif I could 
not master them piecably, I wood do as Fulmer says, “ cut 
tho Jordan knot at once, and resolvo the Parlyment.” 

Say some think in your pc2>pcr, that may show me you 
have got this. — Ypurs, still in frcnchship, 

D. L. Bamsbottom. 

P.S. — ^I forgot to tell you my fourth gull, Addlohead, is 
going to be marred next week to Dr. Pillycooshy, of Peckham. 
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POLITICAL SONGS AND SQUIBS. 


[The following is from The A rcadian, a magazine which Hook edited 
and principally 'wrote in 1820, and wliich only reached two numbers.] 


CAHMEN ^STUALE. 

A Song fob thje Summer, to be sung by J. C. II , Esq.,"' 

NOW A Prisoner in His Majesty's Gaol of Newgate. 

Time--^ AVhare lia* ye bin a' the day, my boy Tammy T* 


W IIEKE have ye been a' the Spring, 

My boy Cammy? 

■Where have ye been a’ the Spring, 

My boy Gammy ? 

I have been in Newgate keep, 

Doomed to dine, to drink, to sleep, 

Side by side with roguo and sweep, 

• In dungeon dark and clammy .f 


* John Cam Hobliousc (after^vards Lord Broughton), the'triend of 
Byron. V. 

t This is a pq^^tical licence ; for by, the paternal solicirtie of Sir 
Francis B , rescued from the dreadllil contami- 

nation. It was not uhliBp||||tt the worthy baronet start with 
horror at the idea of Bendmga^HHNhliilgj^&e. his friend, to a nasty, 
damp, filthy prison. We thought the 
particularly the laws of the Radicals. — Arcddim^ • * 
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What took you to Newgate keep, 

My boy Cammy ? 

What took you to Newgate keep, 
lyiy boy Cammy ? 

I did once my goosc-quill take, 

To shew a Whig a small mistake. 

Did you do’t for freedom’s sake ? 

Freedom’s my eye and Tammy I 

What then did yon do it for, 

My boy Cammy ? 

What then did you do it for, 

My boy Cammy ? 

Because I thought if I were sent 

To jail, for libelling Parliament, 

I might chance to circumvent 

Next election, Lamby.’^' 

How would that tlirow out George liamb, 

INIy boy Cammy ? 

How would that throw out George liamb, 

]\fy boy Cammy ? 

Because, with tag-rag and bobtail, 

Nothing does but going to jail ; 

Wo have seldom found it fail ; 

Ynyez rons, /non ami/ 

How do you make that out, 

My boy Cammy ? 

How do you make that out, 

My boy Cammy ? 

See what all the rest have done — 

Abbott, Burdett, Waddington, 

Blandford, Hunt, and Wat — sou, 

And now, like them, hero am I ! 

* At a meeting at a tavern in the Stnand, Hunt observed that Mr- 

If ’s Newgate rnanceiivro “savoured a little of an election trick.”^- 

Arcadian, 
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Did the Speaker talk to you, 

My boy Cammy ? 

Did the Speaker talk to you, 

My boy Cammy ? 

No ; — ^my visit to Papa 

Wreck’d ray prospects of edat ; 

I was never at the bar, 

Where I thought they’d ha’ me. 

Why, then, ’tis a stupid job, 

My boy Cammy ? 

Why, then, ’tis a stupid job, 

My boy Cammy ? 

No ; — ^because when I come out 

They’ll have a car, without a doubt. 

And, in triumpli, all about, 

The biped beasts will draw me. 

You’ve mistaken quite your game, 

My boy Cammy ; 

You’ve mistaken quite your game, 

]\Jy boy Cammy. 

Of fulsome stuff, like that, we’re sick, 

Pcsidcs, we all see through the trick ; 

Before wo drag, we’ll see you “ kick” 

Before your prison, d — mine ! 


ASS-ASS-INATION.'^ 

** Write me clown an Ass.” — S hakspeabe. 
The Earl of Grosvenor is an Ass- 
— ertor of our freedom ; 

And were he Canterbury’s Grace, 

Tho Gospels in his Sovereign’s face. 
He’d rather throw, than read ’em. 

* From the lohi Bull, 
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My Lord of Grantham is an Ass- 
— ailor of Black Woolcr. 

But, if this blustering York Hussar 

Were tried in any real war, 

’Tis thought he might be cooler. 

Lord Enniskillen is an Ass- 

— enter to Lord Grantham ; 

Bold, generous, noisy, swearing friends — 

Till they have gain’d their private ends, 
And that their patrons want ’em. 

The Earl of Harewood is an Ass- 
— ured help in trouble ,* 

For, when his Lordship condescends, 

Out of a scraj)e to help hie friends, 

He only makes it double. 

The Earl of Morley is an Ass- 
— istant to Lord Granville ; 

His head outside is rich in shoot ; 

But to beat anything into ’t 
I’d rather thump an anvil. 

Crazy Lord Erskino is an Ass- 
— ortment of all follies : 

He was the first to slur the Queen ; 

But Hiiicc his trip to Gretna Green, 

He’s wondrous kind to dollies. 

The good Lord Kon5'on is an Ass- 
— linger of dissension ; 

Willi icehlc voice, and maudlin eye, 

lie w'ould have pray’d for infamy, 

And granted sin a pension. 

The T-iord Ashburton is an Ass- • 

— iduous attender ; 
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No voter for the Queen is stouter, 

Although he knows no more about her, 
Than of the Witch of Endor. 

The Duke of Leinster is an Ass- 
— ociatc whom she flatters ; 

Though, by two uncles ho has seen, 

To hate a King, and love a Queen, 

Arc rather ticklish matters. 

In short, each Whig Lord is an Ass- 
— emblage of all merit ; 

And to reward their virtuous lives, 

May all their daughters and their wives 
The Queen’s good taste inherit. 

Lord Blessington’s a stage-struck Ass- 
— umer of Lothario ; 

But by his talents, wit, or gi’ace, 

(Had he but eyes to find his place,) 
lie’s fitter for Paddy Cary 0 ! 

Lord Steward Cholmondeley is an Ass- 
— imilatc Polonius I 

He dares not blame the mob-led Queen,” 

Though ho best knows, her loves have been 
What others call erroneous. 

Lord Arden’s an ofiicial Ass- 
— ignee of naval prizes ; 

And, as the moon afiects the seas, 

* His loyalty obeys his fees, 

And with them falls or rises. 

Lord Hampden is a twaddling Ass- 
— assin of our patience ; 

This Guelphic Knight, so dire and thin. 

Bides his white horse in the train of sin. 
Like Death in the EevelUtions I 
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inCHAEL’S DINNER ; OR, STAUNCH FRIENDS TO 
REFORM. 

Fair Reform — celestial maid ! 

Hope of Britons I — ^hope of Britons ! 

Calls her followers to her aid ; 

She has fit ones I — she has fit ones I 
They would brave, in danger’s day, 

Death to win her ! — Death to win her 1 
If they met not by the way 

Michaers dinner — Michael’s dinner I 

Lambton leads the patriot van ; 

Noble fellow — generous fellow ! 

Quite the dandy of the clan — 

Rather yellow — rather yellov; ! 

Of fair Liberty ho tells 

Tales bewitching — talcs bewitching; 

But they vanish, v/hen ho Binells 

Michael’s Idtchcn — Michael’s kitchen ! 

Lawyer Brougham is next in rank ; 

Prates like Babel — prates like Babel ; 

He has never eat or drank 

At Bribery’s table — ^Bribery’s table ; 

AVhat, then, now can stop bis mouth. 

In this hot ago — in this hot ago ? 

’Tis, if ho would toll the truth, 

Michael’s potago — ^IMichael’s potago I 

Hobhouse, who pretends to vov^, 

Cur of Burdett — cur of Burdott ; 

Fired his pop-gun, but tho House 
Never heard it — never heard it ; 

Ho foresaw, from Canning’s lash. 

Stripes too cutting — stripes too cutting, 

So he sneak’d away to hash 

Michael’s mutton — Michael’s mutton. 
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Where was, on that famous night, 

Hume the surgeon ? — Hume the surgeon ? 
Who pretends to set us right 

By constant purging — constant purging ; 
No division yet expecting — 

Fond of work, ho — ^fond of work, he — 

At the moment was dissecting 

Michael’s turkey — Michael’s turkey I 


Fergusson his place may choose 
In the bevy — in the bevy ; 

He’s the real Taylor’s goose. 

Hot and heavy — ^hot and heavy — 

He’d out-do, with s'word and flame, 
Senna-cherib — Senna-cherib. 

What, that evening, made him tamo ? 
iMichael’s spare-rib — Michael’s spare-rib. 


Thus the social round they form. 

In Privy-Gardens — Privy-Gardens ; 

And they care about Reform 
Not throe farthings — not three farthings. 

To yawn and vote let others stay. 

Who can bear it — who can bear it ; 

They, much wiser, drink away 
Michael’s claret — Michael’s claret. 

While ye thus, in claret, Sirs, 

liOse your reason — lose your reason ; 

England will recover hers. 

Lost last season — lost last season ! 

Faction’s mobs — Sedition’s hordes 

Must-gfoW thinner — must grow thinner, 

When plain Common Sense records 
Michael’s dinner — Michael’s dinner I 
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MRS. MUGGINS’S VISIT TO THE QUEEN. 
Tune — “ Haoe you been to Abingdon V' 

f A 4^ 1^ ^ 
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And who were your company — Heigh, Ma’am, ho, Ma’am ? 
Who wero your company, ho ? 

— ^Wo happen’d to drop in. 

With Gem’men from Wapping, 

And Ladies from Blowbladdcr-Eow Bow, 

And Ladies from Blowbladder-Eow. 


Wbat saw you at Brandonburgh, — Heigh, Ma’am, ho, Ma’am ? 
What saw you at Brandenburgh, ho ? 

— We saw a great dame, 

With a face red as flame. 

And a character spotless as snow snow, 

And a character spotless as snow 


And what said her Majesty — Heigh, Ma’am, ho, Ma’am ? 
What said her Majesty, ho ? 

— What I understood’s, 

She’s come for our goods. 

And when she has got them, she’ll go go, 

And when she has got them, she’ll go. 


And who were attending her — Heigh, Ma’am, ho, Ma’am ? 
Who wore attending her, ho ? 

Lord Hood for a man, 

For a Maid, Lady Anne, 

And Alderman Wood for a beau ^beau, 

And Alderman Wood for a beau. 

And the Alderman’s family — Heigh, Ma’am, ho, Ma’am ? 
The Alderman’s family, ho ? 

— Yes — Georgy, and Kitty, 

One fat — ^t’other pretty. 

And the son who was brought up at Bow Bow, 

The son who was brought nn at Bow. 
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And had sho no Countesses — ^Heigh, Ma’am, ho, Ma’am ? 
Had she no Countesses, ho ? 

— 0 yes! — painted Jersey, 

Who might have worn kersey. 

Had folks their deserts here, below low, 

Had folks their deserts here below. 


And had she no other, Ma’am — ^Hoigh, Ma’am, ho, Ma’am ? 
Had she no other. Ma’am, ho ? 

— There was one Lady Grey, 

Whoso temper, they say. 

Like her Lord’s, is as sweet as a sloe sloe, 

Like her LortVs, is as sweet as a sloe. 


Was no one from Croxtetli there — Heigh, Ma’am, ho, Ma’am 
No one from Croxteth there, ho ? 

— Oh, no — Lady Sefton 
Would sooner have left town. 

Both her and her daughters — than go go, 

Both her and her daughters — than go. 


And had she no Commoners — ^llcigli, Ma’am, ho, Ma’am ? 
Had she no Commoners, ho ? 

— happen’d to look. 

And could find in her book 

Only Fergusson, Ta^ lor, and Co. Co., 

Fergusson, Taylor, and Co, 

. And had she no son-indaw — Heigh, Ma’am, ho, Ma'am ? 
Had she no son-in-iav/, ho ? 

— ^Yes ; time-serving Leopold, 

A puppet that wo uphold. 

Though neither for use nor for sho'v^ — ; — show. 
Neither for use nor for show. 
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And did they meet tenderly — ^Heigh, Ma’am, ho, Ma’am ? 
Did they meet tenderly, ho ? 

— They were both so intent. 

About taxes and rent, 

That they never once thought of their woe ^woo> 

They never once thought of their woo. 


And had she no Counsellors — ^Heigh, Ma’am, ho, Ma’am ? 
Had she no Counsellors, ho ? 

— ^Yes ; one Mi-. Brougham, 

Who sneak’d out of her room, 

Pretending the Circuit to go go, 

Pretending the Circuit to go. 


How fared ho at Lancaster — ^Heigh, Ma’am, ho, Ma’am ? 
How fared he at Lancaster, ho ? 

— ^Thoy physick’d and bled. 

And they blister’d his head. 

And kept him uncommonly low low. 

And kept him uncommonly low. 


Had she no solicitor — Heigh, Ma’am, ho. Ma’am ? 

Had she no solicitor, ho ? 

— ^Yes, one Mr. Yizard, 

Who, being no wizard, 

She overboard hasten’d to throw ^throw, 

She overboard hasten’d to throw. 

• 

And has she two Chamberlains — Heigh, Ma’am, ho, Ma’am ? 
Has she two Chamberlains, ho ? 

— ^Yes ! both strapiiing fellows, 

Would make a man jealous, 

With whiskers as black as a crow crow, 

With whiskers as black as a crow. 
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And had she no beggar’s brat — ^Hcigh, Ma’am, ho, Ma’am ? 
Had she no beggar’s brat, ho ? 

— Yes, one, pale and silly. 

Whom she calls Sir Billy ; 

But whoso brat he is, I don’t know know, 

But whose brat he is, I don’t know. 


And has she a Clergyman — Heigh, Ma’am, ho. Ma’am ? 
Has she a Clergyman, ho ? 

— ^Yes, one Doctor Fellowes, 

Who puffs like a bellows. 

The coals of sedition to blow ^blow. 

The coals of sedition to blow. 

And has she no General — Heigh, Ma’am, ho, Ma’am ? 
Has she no General, ho ? 

— ^Yes, poor prating Wilson, 

Who, if he e’er kills one, 

’Tis more by a word than a blow blow, 

’Tis more by a word than a blow. 


And has she a Bank‘ng-housc — nei,,di, Ma’am, ho. Ma’am ? 
Has she a Banking-house, ho ? 

— ^When Counts was unhandsome, 

She shifted to Bansome, 

To whom she docs nolhiiig but owe owe. 

To whom j;]ic docs nothing but ovre. 


she a good table. Ma’am — Heigh, Ma’am^ ho. Ma’am ? 
Has she a good table, Ma’am, ho.?; 

— ^Therc is one Mrs. WH4^ . 

Who her cook-maid is styled, 

But they say that her soups are so -so so. 

They say that her soups are so-so. 
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And what aro her drinkables — ^Heigh, Ma’am, ho, Ma’am ? 
What are her drinkables, ho ? 

— ^It being but noon, 

She said ’twas too soon 

For any thing else but Noyeau yean, 

Any thing else but Noyeau. 

And has she a bed-fellow — ^Heigh, Ma’am, ho, Ma’am ? 

Has she a bed-fellow, ho ? 

— asked one Vassalli, 

Who said, Fi-donc, allez, 

Ma chere, you no business to know know, 

You have no business to know.” 


How spent she her time abroad — Heigh, ^la'am, ho, Ma’am? 
How spent she her time abroad, ho ? 

— ^In hugging her valet, 

And dancing a ballet, 

And kissing Pope Pius’s toe too, 

Kissing Pope Pius’s toe. 


AVas she at Jerusalem — lieigh, Ma’am, ho, Ma’am ? 
Was she at Jerusalem, ho ? 

— She borrow^’d an ass, 

To ride on — but, alas 

She could n’t got donkey to go go, 

She could n’t get donkey to go. 

AVliat did she in Africa — Heigh, Ma’am, ho. Ma’am? 
What did^he in Africa, ho ? 

— She A Algiers, 

All the Turks by the cars. 

Till they found she was fifty or so so, 

Till they found she was fifty or so. 


10 
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What did she in Lombardy — ^Heigb, Ma’am, ho, Ma’am ? 
What did sho in Lombardy, ho ? 

— ^Hor tradesmen she pilfer’d, 

Bamboozled Lord Guilford, ’ 

And choused Marietti and Co. Co., 

And choused Marietti and Co. 

What did she at Napoli — Heigh, Ma’am, ho, Ma'am? 

AVhat did she at Napoli, ho ? 

— With sorrow I speak it, 

Sho wont, mother — ^naked. 

And laurell’d the bust of King Joe Joe, 

And laurell’d the bust of King Joe. 

Will sho have a drawing-room — ^Heigh, Ma’am, ho. Ma’am ? 
Will sho have a drawing-room, ho ? 

— Oh, yes, I presume. 

That she might find a room. 

If sho could but find any to go go. 

If sho could but find any to go. 

Will she soon sail for Italy — Heigh, Ma’am, ho, Ma’am ? 
Soon sail for Italy, ho ? 

— She’ll go there no more, 

Since wliat Barbara swore, 

She fears German svies on the Po — Po, 

Sho fears German spies on the Po. 

Will she go to Sv»dtzorland — Heigh, Ma’am, ho. Ma’am ? 
Will she go to Switzerland, ho ? 

— She says that the Swiss, 

Never toll when they kiss, 

So she’s all for the Pays do Vaud-iJ-. — Vaud, 

She’s all for the Pays do Vaud. 
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HUNTING THE HARE. 

Would you hear of tlie triumph of purity ? 

Would you share in the joy of the Queen ? 

List to my song ; and, in perfect security, 

Witness a row where you durst not have been ; 

All kinds of Addresses, 

From collars of S.S.’s 
To venders of cresses, 

Came up like a fair ; 

And all thro* September, 

October, November, 

And down to December, 

They hunted this Haro I 

First there appear’d, with the title of visitors, 

Folks, whom of fair reputation they call, 

Who, in good truth, and to candid inquisitors, 

Seem to have no reputation at all, 

The Woods’, hen and chicken, 

And Darner, moon-stricken, 

And Russells, come thick in, 

To greet tlio fat dame ; 

And the Duchess of Leinster, 

(Well behaved while a spinster,) 

With drabs of Westminster, 

Nov/ mixes her name ! 

Next, in "great state, came the Countess of Tankerville, 
With all the sons and the daughters she had ; 

Those who themselves are annoy’d by a canker vile, 
Joy to discover another as bad : 

So Lady Moll ciiino on, 

With ci-devant Grammont, 

And (awful as Ammon) 

Her eloquent spouse ! 
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And frothy Grey Bonnett, 

That very day so’nnight, 

Went down in his dennett, 

To Brandonburgh House. 

Bold, yet half blushing, the gay Lady Jersey, 

Drove up to the entrance — ^but halted outside, 

While Sefton’s fair tribe, from the banks of the Mersey, 
Who promised to keep her in coimlcnancc — sliycd ! 
But this never hinders 
The sham Lady Lindors, 

Who stoutly goes indoors — 

Old Rush docs the sanio ; 

Groat scorn of all such is ! — 

But Bedford's brave Duchess, 

To get in her clutches. 

Delighted the dame. 

Lank Lady Anne brought her sister of Somerset ; 

The least she could do for the wages she dears : 

If the merits of cither v/cre up to the hammer set, 
They’d fetch much tho same as Lord Archibald’s ears. 
Not so Lady Sarah, 

For she, undc^ ^are o’ 

Some Hume or O’Meara, 

Lies sick in her bed ; 

Yet her name the^- ^wist in 
By moans they persist in 
Of even enlisting 

The names of the dea4J, . 

Then came the premature wife of her pen-man, 

Her guide, her adviser — in short, Mrs. Brougham, 
And then tho spare rib of Go-sin-no-moro Denman, 

And sweet Mrs. Williams, and young Mrs. Hume ; 
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Old Barber, and Taylor, 

And Hood, could not fail her. 
But the Muse can’t detail, or 
Discuss what remains ; — 
Except Mrs. Wilde, 

Who, for roast and for boil’d, 
While as cook-maid she toil’d, 
Was the prido of Devaynes. 


The Earl-King, fearing the tumult should ever end, 
Sends her his brother, while he keeps away ; 
Honour’d by courtesy, by his gown reverend, 

But neither by nature, came sanctified Grey, 
With the Norwich Archdeacon, 

Who thinks he may speak on. 

Because, like a beacon, 

Ilis head is so light ; 

And sea-bcaten Madocks, 

And some other sad dogs, 

Who (like stinking haddocks) 

By rotting grow bright. 


Damsels of Marybone, deck’d out in articles. 
Borrow’d of brokers for shillings and pence ; 
The eye of vulgarity any thing smart tickles ; 
Drabs love a ride at another’s cxpenco ; 

^0 swarming like loaches, 

In ten hackney coaches. 

They ma,^ theit approaches 
And pull at the bell ; 

And then they flaunt brave in. 

Preceded by Craven, 

And, clean and new shaven, 
Topographical Gell, 
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Next came a motley assemblage of what I call 
Mummers, and mountebanks, wildly array’d ; 
Hod-men, and coal-heavers, landmen and nautical, 
Tag-rag and bobtail, a strange masquerade I 
A rout of sham sailors, 

Escap’d from their jailors, 

As sea-bred as tailors, 

In Shropshire or Wilts : 

But mark Oldi’s smile and hers. 

Greeting, as Highlanders, 

Half a score Milc-Enders, 

Shivering in kilts I 


Noel and Moore arc the pink of her quality, 

Judge what must be the more mean partisans I 
What sweepings of kennels — ^^vhat scums of rascality- 
Hired and attired to enact artisans ; 

Sham painters, and stainers. 

Smiths, coopers, cordwainers. 

And glaziers — chief gainers, 

In such a tomoil. 

Though chandlers and joiners, 

And forgers and coiners, 

And pocket-purloiners, 

All share in the spoil. 


Verdant green-grocers, all mounted on Jack-asses, 
(Lately called Guildfords, in honour of Fred,) 
Sweet nymphs of Billingsgate, tipsy as Bacchuses, 
Eoll’cl in like porpoises, heels over head ! 

And the better to charm her, 

Three tinkers in armour, ’ 

All hired by Harmer, 

Brave Thistlowood’s friend ; 
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Those stout men of metal, 

Who think they can settle 
The State, if a kettle 

They’re able to mend. 

Next come the presents — ^Whitcclinpcl (where Jewsbury) 
Sends needles to hem Dr. Fcllowos’s lawn ; 
Cracknells from Cowes — sweet simncls from Shrewsbury— 
Bump-steaks from Dublin — and collars of brawn — > 

A pig — and a blanket — 

A sturgeon from Stangatc — 

The donors all thank-cd 
By Boyal desire ! 

Old Parr gave his benisou 
To Parkins’s venison, 

But the pamphlet of Tennyson 
He threw in the fire. 

Last came the Lack-wit address of Sir Bunbury, 
Bearding the Crown with his sinecure wrath I 
’Twould look, I fear, too like a libel, to unbury 
All the exploits of this Knight of the Bath : 

From service retreated ; 

By Wilson out-praied ; 

Like him, self- created ; 

His star is his sin ! 

It’s splendour is h'st in 
^ The honours of Austin, 

And Ilownam, who crost in 
With faint- away Flynn ! 

And now, e’er I send off my song to the town sellers, 
(’Twill fetch rather more than the speeches of Hume,) 
We’ll give one huzza to her pure privy Councillors, 
Lushington, Williams, Wilde, Denman and Brougham. 
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With Vizard and Cobbett, 

And Hunt who would mob it, 

And Cam who would job it 
As Dad did before ; 

With Waithman the pratc-man, 

And Pearson the plate man, 

And Matthew the groat man, 

Who found us the hare.* 


THE CITY CONCERT. 

“Paulo Minora canemiis.’* 

Tvne — “Alley Crokcr.” 

When Caroline, the great and big, 

Was feasted in the City, Sir, 

United Radical and Whig, 

In malice or in pity, Sir, 

Invited every Cockney dame 
The Royal cause to lift on ; 

Ko matter what her rank or name, 

If she had but a f>hift on. 

Oh ! such shifts I the flaunting belles of Drury 

Are neat to those of Crooked Lane, Ram Alley, and Old Jewry. 

A few” there w^ere, not so obscure, 

Who boasted of clean linen ; 

But they, as all their friends assure. 

Were driven by their men, in ; 


* Tli« last word is illegibly wTitten in the m.^nnscript — it looks lito 
Itare^ but it seems that it ought to rhyme to fore — we leave it to the 
sagacity of our readers, — Author's Note, 
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Who thought that after such delay 
The Queen would be extinguish-ed, 

Unless the blustering TiW,? could say, 

That some few were “ distinguish-ed.*’ 

Ob, poor Times ! how sad a scrape you have got in, 

Whose proud distinction is at best, *twixt addled eggs and 
rotten. 

To face at once so rank a crowd 
The Queen was thought unable, 

So Thorp, he begg’d to be allow’d 
To hand her to a table, 

Where wine, and something better still, 

That smelt like Maraschino, 

Might, if administer’d with skill. 

Give courage to the Queen Oh. 

Oh the Queen ! the sober Queen of Britain, 

She very soon was in a state an armed chair to sit on. 

When safely seated in this chair, 

The females were paraded, 

And like a showman, the Lord Mayor, 

The honours of the day did. 

Mrs. Thorp herself came first, 

(<‘Hcr maiden name was Twigs, ma’am,”) 

Who curtseying low, cried, “ May I burst, 

But I adore your wig, Ma’am. 

Oh your wig ! your wig so black and curl’d. Ma’am, 

That like the whiskers of a Jew it looks for ^ all the world. 
Ma’am.” 

The Queen, who thought this speech a scoff, 
Exclaim’d, “ Mon Dicu quel fardeau.” 

So IMrs. Mayor was hurried off. 

And up flounced Dame Eicardo, 
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Quoth Thorp, ‘‘ This lady whom you view, 

Her head so lofty carrying, 

Is one, whom an Oporto Jew 
Cut off his son for marrying.’* 

Oh the son I his figure would not please ill 
One whose taste might chance to lie between an owl and 
weasel. 

Tho Queen, at seeing Mrs. Sykes, 

Was ready to affront her ; 

No Gorman Princess more dislikes 
These gentry of the counter. 

“ Put mean and vulgar as you think her,” 

Said Thorp, you needs must thank her, 
Because her dad, though once a tinker, 

Did become a banker.” 

Oh, the dad ! fit sire of such a filly, 

At tho race-ball at Doncaster they call’d her orange-lily. 

Next Mrs. Wilde the presence graced, 

Tho splendour to increase, Ma’am ; 

Though lowly born, she has a taste, 

And been, like you, in Greece, Ma’am • 

And though she wed a peaceful squire, 

Was for a tar more fitted, 

For she is used to standing fire, 

And was brought up at Spit-head.” 

Oh, tho fire of poor Devayncs’s kitchen. 

From whose hot coals she stole the blush that makes her bo 
bewitching. 

Scowding Williams next produces 
What ho calls his family ; 

It is a mode he oddly chooses 
Down our throats to cram a lie ; 
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His real wife is safe in bod, 

Not dreaming of such folly ; 

Perhaps the fellow, in her stead, 

Has brought his Vauxhall dolly. 

Oh, the drab ! her crime is doubly heinous, 

Who could condescend to be that yellow Vulcan’s Venus? 


So far so well ; but now the Quire 
For harmony enlisted, 

“ Threw all the fat into the fire,” 

(As Mrs. Wilde express’d it.) 

The blundering dogs began to sing, 

With all their might and energies, 

God preserve our noble King, 

And confound his enemies I ” 

Oh, the Brutes ! the Queen was well nigh fainting. 

And would have blush’d, if one could blush beneath three 
coats of painting. 


In anger, for her coach she roar'd, 

And into it, when ready, 

She trundled, handed by my Lord, 

And followed by my lady. 

And so they drove homo in the dark, 

The beau and his two graces. 

Like (as a florist might remark) 

^ Under a Hood two flices. 

Oh, the Hood I convenient garb for lovers, 

For none but they can truly say hov/ many sins it covers. 
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INVITATIONS TO DINNER. 

On Lord Castlereagh’s Calling upon his Friends to 
Attend Regularly, and not to Give or Accept 
Invitations to Dinner. 

Hark I I hoar the sounds of sorrow 
Fill cacli office corridor ; 

Castlorcngh cries — “ From to-morrow, 

Statesmen, ye must dine no more ! 

No more lot’s see each office man on 
Foot, about the hour of seven, 

Teazing Arbuthnot and Duncannon, 

To find a pair until oJiven. 

No more let’s hear Sir George, or Binning, 

Or Iluskisson, or Wellesley Pole, 

Hinting, in sounds so soft and winning, 

That soup and fish are apt to cool. 

“ Let Michael spread, in Privy-Giirdons, 

The board for Fergusson and Co. ; 

Tict Sefton’s cook exhaust his lardings ; 

They but allure away the foe. 

‘‘ But some there are wdio never dine, 

(Who ne’er arc ask'd to dine, at least,) 

AVho swallow Ayles’s tea like wine, 

And reckon Bellamy’s a feast. 

“ They can abjure risolles and pates, 

And wo must imitate th€lr powers ; 

Besides, they keep their vigils gratis ; 

We are'ltf-id for keeping ours. 
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But, Placemen ! if ye heed my summons, 

A mental feast I shall prepare ; 

Our House shall truly be, of Commons, 

And Hickman’s roll a bill of fare. 

Ley spreads upon the spacious table 
A cloth — (no matter what its hue), 

The Chaplain, fast as he is able, 

Says grace, and bids us all fall to. 

“ Without four soups, I should bo loth 
Such splendid guests to entertain ; 

So Western shall be Barley-broth, 

And Wood a Potage d la Heine ! 

‘‘ Mulligatawney, or Scotch porridge, 

‘Either, Mackmtosh may be ; 

And — (not his m§j:its to disparage), 

Spring Bice is Printanier an ris. 

** For fish — that bench the Speaker’s left on 
Out-rivals Groves’, to all beholders ; 

No one can see my good liord Sefton 
But thinks of a cod’s head and shoulders ! 

** Brougham’s crooked shifts, and talents boasted| 

His slippery tricks no more conceal : 

Dragg’d into light, cut up, and roasted, 

W^hat is he but spitch- cock’d eel ? 

“ Calvert is Salmon — on a dish 

Ne’er lay a thicker or a rounder ; 

Palmer’s an undoubted fish, 

And flat enough to be a flounder. 

“ Sir Konald’s Lobster, if you crack 

His scarlet dioll and straggling claws ; 

Old Markham is a muddy Jack ; 

And Warre and Davis Shrimps for sauce. 
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“ Of Flesh and Fowl, too, there are plenty : — 
Taylor is chick for Fricasccs ; 

Coke’s Norfolk bustard may content ye ; 
Rutlandshire supplies us Geese I 

** Nugent would a meal afford one 

Who liked Calves-head without the brain ; 

Rump-steaks we’ll slice from generous Gordon, 
There ’tis cut and come again ! 

‘‘ Creevey's Tripe, unsavoury stuff, 

Fit meat alone for clog or cat ho ; 

Henry Bennett is a Puff ; 

And Ossulston a petit 

Hobhouse is Cow-heel — ^which to cram 
AVould need a true Saint Giles’s taste ; 

Y/e’ll put aside that dish of Lamb, 

Too delicate for such a feast. 

** Grant is a Sheep’s pate broil’d and singed, 

And none more empty or more hot is ; 

Hume is a monstrous bore’s-liead, fringed 
And garnish’d round with many a nottice. 

‘‘ Yorkshire puddings, rich in grease, 

Are the typos of Sykes and AVy vill ; 

Guise’s brains are Gloucester cheese ; 

Peppery Lamberton is a devil ! 

Parnell’s a potato, mealy, 

Thick, as ever Ireland grew ; 

Newport’s butter-milk ; and Holey 
Hutchinson’s an Irish-stew. 

“For the rest, as housewives tell us, 

How they servo their broken trash— 

Wilson, Bernal, Moore, and Ellico, 

Make an economic Hash 1 
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“ Come, then, hungry friends, fall to ’t, 

And, if patiently ye dine, 

Kind Liverpool shall find ye fruit. 

And jovial Bathurst choose your wino f ” 


VACATION REMINISCENCES ; OR, WHIG 
OPERATIONS UP TO EASTER. 

Time — “Bow, wow, wow.” 

A PACK of Hounds of Wliiggish breed, who sought to get their 
name up, 

And all throw off in gallant style whene’er they put the game 
up, 

At Brookes’ s mot to form their xilans “In vulgum voces 
spargero” — 

Not Brookes’s Club, as heretofore, but Brookes’s gi*eat 
Menagerie. Bo\v, wow, v:ow, 

Tol de riddle, tol do riddle. 
Bow, wow, wow. 

When “loaves and fishes” form’d the only object of the 
chase, Sir, 

No dogs had better noses, or could go a better pace, Sir ; 

And all cxccll’d in “giving tongue” whene’er they took their 
station, 

To growl about the grievances of this nnliappy nation. 

• Bov/, w^ow, w’ow. 

Smfdl Bonnet, Lushington, and Wood, engaged to raise the 
ghost of 

A certain Royal Funeral, already made the most of ; 

While Wilson, in Ilia grief at being laid upon the «helf. Sir, 

Thought the most important subject for. discussion was — 
Himself, Sir.. Bow, wow, wow. 
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Says Joseph Hume, “ Though Croker’s cuts have made an 
alter’d mon o’ me, 

I’ll still bo foremost in the throng for preaching up economy; 
I’ll hunt down all the charges in our armies and our 
navies” — 

“ And I will be your whipper-in,” cries gallant Colonel Davies. 

Bow, "WOW, wow. 


Then Ciirwon W’^ould repeal the tax on tallov/, cheese, or 
leather. 

Says Calcraft, “ I’ve a better plan, and let us pull together ; 
Vansittaiii means to case the Malt, so let us work the Suit 
Tax — 

If Salt slioiild be the word with him — why then we’ll try 
the Midt Tax.” Bow, wow, wow. 


Young Normanby — surprising change ! — the motley party 
graces, 

And wars against his flesh and blood, to prate at uscler.3 
places ; 

And Hobhousc s\vcars that every place and placeman ho vj’li 
bark at. 

Except the first Commissioner for Nabob’s debts at Arcot. 

Bow, wow, wow. 


Tlierc’s Joseph Yorko, v/hile lie a TiOrd of Admiralty flourish’ll, 
No patriotic schemes of close retrenchment ever iv^mrish’d ; 
But since, 0 most unlucky day ! his “ stern was to the boanl 
room,” 

He sternly vows for idle I^ords \ve cannot now afford room. 

Bow, wow, wow. 


Then Calvert, who, of course, opposes all unfair monopolies, 
S^cps forth to regulate the solo of Broad in the metropolis. 
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poor,” ho says, “ shall never have their quartern loaf 
too dear, Sir, 

If they will only hold their tongues about the price of Beer, 
Sir.” Bow, wow, wow. 

Says Creevy, “I must needs confess, when I was at the 
India Board, 

I ne’er did much but read the news, or loll upon the 
window-board ; 

But since my hopes of lolling there again are all demolish’d, 

ril prove the whole concern so bad, it ought to be abolish’d.” 

Bow, wow, wow. 

‘•I care not who,” says Lawyer Brougham, ‘‘from place or 
pension budges ; 

What salaries ye lower, so ye leave alone the Judges ; 

Who knows but I, by chance, may be hereafter for tho 
Bench meant. 

Then that is surely not a proper object for retrenchment.” 

Bow, w^ow, wo^v. 

“’Tis wisely said,” George Tierney cries, who to the last 
had tarried, 

” Too far by patriotic feelings some of ye arc carried ; 

Kconomy ’tis very well at times to snarl and bite for, 

But have a care, lest byc-and-bye there’s nothing left 
to fight for.” Bow, wow, wow. 

But, spite of Tierney, they have things and notices in plenty, 
too. 

To keep tho Mountain pack at work till Juno or July, 
Twenty-two ; 

And there’s no doubt they’ll do as much to serve tho gi*atcful 
nation, 

As they had done before they parted for the short vacation. 

Bow, 'wow^, wow. 

11 
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George Tierney is a cunning dog, and prudently does think it, 

The wisest to run mute, and when a question rises, blink it ; 

To bunglers he has loft it to “give tongue” and talk pro- 
phetics. 

To Ilumo in figures. Cam in Greek, and Bonnet in pathetics. 

Bov/, wow, wow. 

J3rougham vents a loud complaint, that Iloyal influence in- 
creases, 

And holds that Members of the House should give up all 
their places ; 

But, shifting Master Harry, pray which way would int’rcst 
turn you, 

If George the Fourth forthwith was pleased to make you his 
Attorney ? Bow, wow, wow. 

Says Jarvy Sefton, “ I’ve a charming little job zn petto^ 

From Salford’s ancient County Court some modern fees to 
got 0 I 

Just help me through with that, and I’ll cry aye to all your 
movements, 

For war, the plague, economy, or ajiy great improvements.” 

Bow, wow, wow. 

»Sir Francis Burdett next appears, once idol of the people, 

Who says, the thought of raising rents should never make 
men sleep ill ; 

For, though so pure a patriot, his gains ho would increase. 
Sir, 

And does not care if quartern loaves five shillings were a- 
piece, Sir. Bow, wow, wow. 

But what a noble stir he made on Hunt’s incarceration, 

Because his name ho holds in such exalted estimation ; 

Ho always, to be sure, has shewn for him favour and affection, 

As witness, how ho praised him at the 'VYostmiiistcr Election. 

•Bow, wow, wow. 
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Says Bridegroom Coke, “ For spcaldng in the House iSe 
lost my head, Sir ; 

But never mind, I’ll tell you what I mean to do instead, 
Sir, 

I’ll work as hard as I’m allow’d by Anne and the physicians. 

And send you once a week, at least, a bag full of petitions.” 

Bow, wow, wow. 

Says Gaffer Western, “Though we once, amongst our many 
whimsies, 

Cried out with all our might for gold, and grumbled at ilie 
‘ flimsies,* 

Since Ministers now pay in cash, and think to cut a caper. 

We’ll turn about and badger them to pay again in paper.” 

Bow, wow, wov/. 

Then Johnny Bussell made a speech, and some of it was 
pointed, too, 

About “lioform in Parliament,” and “state of things in 
ninety- two 

But though *twas call’d a sharp harangue, and he had clearly 
road for’t, 

He never spoke of throwing open Tavistock or Bedford. 

Bow, wow, woW, 

Bull Joseph Hume, the stupidest of all the northern doctors, 

Fell foul, in his good-natured way, of Royal droits and 
proctors ; 

And hoped that then five thousand pounds at lease disbursed 
had been. Sir, 

To satisfy some Captain’s claims who — votes for Aberdeen, 
Bir. Bow, wow, wow. 

• 

Then Courteney moved, and others thought they could do 
much better, 

Than vote a breach of Privilege, a certain printed letter ; 
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But when they; had its writer up, as all reporters teach, Sir, 

The House forgot its privilege, and only shew’d its broach, 
Sir I Bow, wow, wow. 

Then Abercrombie gentle, seized with one of Quixote’s 
frenzies. 

Sots off, post haste in chaise and four, to call out Lawyer 
Menzios ; 

But when he got to Ferrybridge he long’d to join the pack 
again, 

So after dinner, ho and Althorpe— order’d horses back again. 

Bow, wow, v/ow. 

Wise Scarlett, who is just your man to browbeat, pose, or 
plead. Sir, 

Produced a poor-bill, which, ’tis said, was very poor indeed, 
Sir; 

And Denman spoke when he’d been made a serjeant in tho 
morning. 

And what he said betray’d that he’d been dining at the Horn 
Inn, l^ow, wow, wow. 

While Whitbread, Calvert, Buxton all, kept up tho price of 
beer. Sir, 

Young Yellow Lambton seem’d to think tho poor were charged 
too deal’, Sir ; 

But, though he loves his countrymen, he’d not, to save their 
souls. Sir, 

Make any alteration in the present price of coals, Sir. 

Bow, wow, w^ow. 

Grey Bennet having got a list of members holding places, 

Began to foam of hospitals and of ophthalmic cases ; 

When “ scissors cut as well as knives,” when patients should 
take blue pills, 

His oratory — “ all my eye ” — the dullest he of pupils. 

Bow, wow, wow. 
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Then as for Davies, Lonnard, Ellis, Hutchinson, and Creovy, 

Ricardo, Williams, Ourwen, Smith, or Moses Bernal Levi; 

They’ve done as much as smirking Rico or Thanet’s Pat 
Concannon, 

Or gaitcr’d Michael Angelo, or stilT-neck’d Lord Dungannon. 

Bow, wow, wow. 

Then Mackintosh (poor Gerald’s friend), who doles out legal 
knowledge 

Three times a week to Guinea-pigs at Hailey bury College, 

Conceived the penal laws too hard on rogues of all descriptions, 

From those who only rob, to those who — carry off subscrip- 
tions. Bow, wow, wow. 

Great Matthew Wood, a citizen, who never can be idle, 

Brought forward as a mighty hit — the case of Jailor Bridle ; 

Of several other things he spoke, the brightest ho of Members, 

But what they were, nor you, nor I, nor any one remembers. 

Bow, wow, wow. 

At length, then, for the present, there’s an end to all their 
labours, 

The Mountain Pack ai’c now lot loose to howl it with their 
neighbours ; 

And so we bid them thus adieu, until the next campaign. Sir, 

When if they bark, or snap, or bite, we’ll — whip ’em in again, 
Sir. Bow, wow, wow. 


GAFFER GREY. 

A Song. 

(With alterations and jidditions) ■written by tlic Irdc ])atriotic Whig 
Citizen, Thomas Holckoft, and addressed to his Friend and Patron, 
the Head of all the Whigs. 

Ho ! — Why do’st thou shiver and shake, 

Gaffer Grey ? 

And why does thy nose look’ so blue ? 
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“ *Tis the people grow cold, 

And I — prosy and old, 

And my speeches, they say, are not new, 

Well-a-day I ** 

Then clap a new tail on the rump, 

Gaffer Grey, 

Or the \Yhiggamores must go to pot • 

“ Nay, but credit Tve none. 

All the Grenvilles have run, 

Except Nugent — who’s not worth the shot, 
AVell-a-day I ” 

Then hie to the house — ^you know where. 

Gaffer Grey, 

And steal up the stairs — you know when, 

“ No, ’though roughshod, I sw^oro 
To march in, through the door, 

I shall ne’er pass that threshold again, 

Wcll-a-day ! ” 

There’s Brougham, who can shift, like his nose, 
Gaffer Grey, 

Who browbeats the Parliament do’wn. 

“ Pshaw, he shifts for himself, 

Whilst he pockets the pelf. 

And would sell the w-hole squad for a gown, 
WelVa-dayl” 

There’s the Patriot in Ilchestor Jail, 

Gaffer Grey, 

Who will talk by the job — or the day. 

He’s a low-minded carl. 

Fit only to snarl, 

And just as well out of the way, 

Well-a-day I” 
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Tliere’s Hume with his tots and his vets, 
Gaffer Grey, 

With his scalpel cuts through thick and thin* 
‘‘ Oh, he *8 worse than the other, 

He’d cut up his brother. 

If only to keep his hand in, 

Well-a-day I ” 

Little Michael has beeves and fat ale, 

Gaffer Grey, 

Lnona lloti — surnamed by the pack. 

His dinners be d d ; 

When the starvelings are cramm’d, 

Duncannon can’t whistle them back, 
Wcll-a-day ! ” 

There’s Creovy, your crony of old. 

Gaffer Grey, 

Who show’d up the Board of Control, 

“ He’s heavy and lame. 

And his speeches the same, 

Arc uncommonly prosy and dull, 

Wcll-a-day I ” 

There’s Wooler, the Bibliopole bold, 

Gaffer Grey, 

Who at laws and at lawgivers laughs. 

Very well in his way, 

But I beg leave to say. 

I’ve a mortal aversion to Raffs, 

Well-a-day!” 

There’s Bonnet the Arch Philanthrope, 
Gaffer Grey, 

Who weeps for man; womjin, and brute. 

“ Ho may weep as he will, 

If he’ll keep his tongue still ; 
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But your best sort of weeper ’s — a Mute ! 

Well-a-day I ” 

There’s Lambton, a sure card at band, 

Gaffer Grey, 

Not given to blush or to flinch. 

“ He’s a good sort of fellow, 

Though rather too yellow, 

And only of use at a pinch, 

Well-a-day ! ” 

There’s Lushington, Denman, and Co., 

Gaffer Grey, 

And their friend — what’s his name — Mister Wood ; 

** No — the sweet Queen is gone, 

Their vocation is done, 

And they cannot do harm, if they would, 

Wcll-a-day ! ” 

There’s Sefton the Good ! — four-in-hand, 

Gaffer Grey, 

And there’s Grosvenor the Great ! — from his beeves. 
** One wants for his head 
A now lining, ’tis said ; 

And the other — some strawberry leaves, 

Wcll-a-day ! ” 

There’s Ossulston, gallant as high. 

Gaffer Grey, 

Can prove his descent — ^without flaw. 

Ho was named for a stick, 

’Twas a sad scurvy trick, 

For he look’d like— a Frog with a Straw ! 

Wcll-a-day ! ” 

Your chance is but bad, I co’nfess. 

Gaffer Grey, 

But freedom may still be your butt, 
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“ Talk of freedom — my eye I 
If in the State Pie 
I could get but a finger, I’d cut,-— 

Happy day 1 ” 

The times are not yet come to that. 

Gaffer Grey. 

"What then ? — Whilst there’s life there is hope ; 
Though John Bull turns his back 
On the talented Pack, 

You may still got Pat Bull from the Pope 
By your play 1 


THE IDLE APPRENTICE TURNED INFORMER. 
A New Ballad, by T. C., Esq.‘^ 

Tune — AVlicu I was Maul, oli then, oh then ! ** 

I ONCE was a placeman, but then, but then, 

I once was a placeman, but then 
’Twas in the pure day 
Of Lansdowno and Grey, 

And the rest of the talented men — men I 
And the rest of the talented men ! 


* Mr. Creevy, on bringing forward a motion for the reform of the 
Board of Control, March 16, 1822, took occasion to observe : ** It hap- 
l)encd that he had himself been Secretary, once upon a time, to this 
Board ; during the thirteen iiiontlis he was there, tliere was no board at 
all that he ever saw. His right honourable friend (Mr. Tierney) sat in 
one room, himself in another, and the gentlemen commissioners in a 
third. * ♦ * He must also .state, that during all the time he was 

there, there was not ])usiness enough for the situation.” An admission 
which elicited the following sarcasm from Mr. Canning. “ It seemcil,” 
said the latter, *' a little extraordinary, that the idle secretary should be 
the person -who called for such an inquiiy. This was reform with a 
vengeance. This was no unfaithful picture of those principles on which 
reform wes usually clamoured for. If they traced the principles of 
those who raised that clamour to their source, it would be found that 
habites rem conjitentem, and that, nine times out of ten, the evil wuBted 
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I had been a lawyer, but then, but then, 

I had been a lawyer, but then 
I hated the fag 
Of the wig and the bag, 

And envied the Parliament men — men, 

And envied the Parliament men. 

So I married a widow, and then, and then, 

So I married a window, and thou 
Folks wonder'd to see 
That a woman could bo 
So fond of a face like a wen — won, 

So fond of a face like a wen. 

But she had a borough, and then, and then, 

She had a borough, and then. 

By the help of the dame, 

I got into the same, 

But never could do it again — again. 

Never could do it again. 

So I found out another, and then, and then, 

So I found out another, and then 
The worthy Lord Thanet, 

He chose mo to man it. 

As free as a sheep in a pen — pen ! 

As free as a sheep in a pen I 

At last we got power, and then, and then. 

At lafet we got power, and then 
A salary clean 
Of hundreds fifteen, 

only when tlic cLimour ^vas raised. It w'lis beyond liis hopes that any 
Hon. Gent, should be so blinded by his fancies as to come forwiU’d with 
such a notice under such circumstances, crying aloud, ‘ Me^ me, adsum 
(non) feci / ’ I am the man who did nothing ; and I now call upon 
you to inquire why those men associated with me, and w ho w^cre diligent, 
tailed to follow my example.'' — Barham. 
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Made mo tho most happy of men — men, 

Made me tho most happy of men. 

The first quarter-day came, and then, and then, 
The first quarter-day came, and then 
I reckon’d my score, 

But I never did more 
Till quarter-day came round again — ’gain, 

Till quarter-day came round again. 

Despatches came sometimes, but then, but then, 
Despatches came sometimes, but then 
I handed them slyly 
To Moi’peth or Ililey, 

And limp’d back to Brookes’s again — ’gain, 

And limp’d back to Brookes’s again. 

If Ossulston call’d on mo, then, oh then, 

If Ossulston call’d on me then. 

Wo stroll’d through tho Park, 

And the folks would remark, 

We look’d like an owl and a wren — wren, 

We look’d like an owl and a wren. 

If I walk’d with dear Sefton, oh then, oh then, 
If I walk’d with dear Sefton, oh then, 

The people would stare, 

And think us a pair 

Of mummers, that parodied men — men. 

Of mummers, that parodied men. 

If I stay’d at tlio office, oh then, oh then, 

If I stay’d at the office, oh then, 

I damn’d all the Hindoos — 

Look’d out of the windows — 

And sometimes I mended a pen — pen ! 

And sometimes I mended a pen j 
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feuch toil mado me sulky, and then, and tlicn, 
Such toil made me sulky, and then, 

If I ask’d for old Wright, 

He came in in a fright, 

As if to a bear in his den — den, 

As if to a bear in his den. 

This lasted a twelvemonth, and then, oh then, 
This lasted a twelvemonth, and then, 

To end all our cares. 

They kick’d us down stairs. 

As a hint not to come back again — ’gain, 

As a hint not to come back again. 

The tumble was heavy, and then, oh then, 

The tumble was heavy, and then 
I grew very sour 
At phiconion and powder, 

And croak’d like a frog in a fen — fen, 

And croak’d like a frog in a fen. 

I vow’d to have vengeance, and then, oh then, 

I vow’d to have vengeance, and then 
’Tis a vulgar belief, 

At catching a thief, 

An accomplice is equal to ten — ten, 

An accomplice is equal to ten. 

So I turn’d informer, and then, oh then, 

I turrWd informer, and then 
I tried to expose 
My friends and my foes, 

As equally infamous men — men, 

As equally infamous men. 

The Whigs they cashier’d me, and then, oh then, 
The Whigs they cashier’d me, and then 
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Grey haughtily swore 
He’d trust me no more, 

Not even with cutting a pen — pen, 

Not even with cutting a pen. 

Next Canning chastised me, and then, oh then, 
Next Canning chastised mo, and then, 

If what is called shame, 

Were aught but a name, 

I could ne’er show my visage again — ’gain, 

I could ne’er show my visage again. 


THE QUEEN’S SUBSCRIPTION.-^^* 

rtt/ic— The black Joke.” 

Whoe’er knows St. James’s, knows whore the Whigs met 
In behalf of the Queen, a subscription to got, 

For her Black Wig and her Character white. 
By Truth and by Wisdom supported she stood — 

Truth’s part play’d by Brougham, that of Wisdom by Wood - 
They cursed, and they swore that she ne’er did amiss, 
Though the Baron, they own’d, was so rude as to kiss 
The Black Wig with the Character white. 

At Brookes’s they met — ^but demurr’d to the call 
Of producing the cash — as they had none at all 

For the Black Wig and the Character white. 

* On a motion being made, Jan. 31, 1821, in the House, respecting 
the Queen’s annuity, Mr. Brougliam rose and presented a nicssngt! on 
the part of ITcr Majesty : “ She feels it due to the House and to hcrselt 
respectfully to declare, that she perseveres in the resolution of declining 
any arrangement while her name continues to be excluded from the 
JJti#rgy.’* A subscription cquiv.'ilent to the in-oi)oSe<l allowance was 
talked of ; but her Majesty was eventually induced to reconsider her 
determination, and accept th^ £50,0(’-0 ptT imnum. — Barhum. 
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Coke growl’d about rents, swore the funds ought to pay ; 

But Baring grimaced, and Ricardo squeak’d ‘‘ Nay ! ” 

And the young ones exclaim’d, in a querulous tone, 

They each had to pay for a Saint of their own, 

With a Black Wig and a Character white. 

But though the subscription was tardy, and they 
Had nothing to give, they had plenty to say 

For tho Black Wig and the Character white. 
Lord Tavistock stammer’d three words in her praise, 

And Sefton his voice and his shoulders did raise ; 

And Calcraft his nose cock’d, and Grant cock’d his eye. 

And hypocrite Bonnet pretended to cry 

For tho Black Wig and her Character white. 

Fitzwilliam, that reverend proselyte, rose — 

(We’ll make him speak verse since ho cannot speak prose) 
For tho Black Wig and her Character white. 
‘‘You seem,” quoth tho sage, “ all averse to give cash, 

And, in truth, you are right — whai is money but trash? 
Let’s give something better to end all these quarrels. 

And raise a subscription of virtue and morals. 

For tho Black Wig and her Character white. 

Besides, ’tis no merit one’s surplus to share. 

Then let us give that which tho least we can spare 

To tho Black Wig and her Character white. 
For mo I have changed all my friends at tho brunt. 

From Fox, Pitt, and Burke, down to Cobbett and Hunt, 

As fickle in age as I was in my youth : 

So freely subscribe my political truth 

To the Black Wig and her Character white. 

Old Tierney set down, with a soiTOwful face, 

Tho hopes of his life, all tho prospects of place, • • 

To tho Black Wig and her Character white. 
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Tlie message which Brougham had advised and had penn’dj 
Poor Tierney had rashly advanced to defend, 

And not to subscribe would be rather uncivil, 

So he gives very frankly — ^ho gives — to tho Devil 

The Black Wig and her Character white. 

Such cheap contributions delighted tho pack, 

And, for once, they were ready their leaders to back, 

For the Black Wig and her Character white. 
Silly Billy, God bless him ! subscribed all his sense ; 

Of loyalty Grey made a gallant expense ; 

The Gospels, Lord Grosvenor flung down in a boast ; 

And Erskine gave nobly — ^himself, as a toast ; 

For the Black Wig and her Character white. 

Bald Bedford, his still balder eloquence gave ; 

And Blessington thought that his conp-d'ijeil might save 
Tho Black Wig and her Character white. 

Big Nugent bestow’d all his graces upon her, 

Ned Ellice his credit, and Guildford his honour ; 

Tho Heathcotes, their sense — both tho old and the young — 
And Hume gave — a notice, and Lambton gave — tongue 

For the Black Wig and her Character white. 

By Fergusson back’d, Michael Angelo Taylor 
Supposed that his statcsman-liko views might avail her 
Black Wig and her Character white. 

Charles Calvert and Hurst their gentility join ; 

And Grenfell was ready, his visage to coin ; 

And Creevy, of other donations bereft, 

Subscribed all tho courage that Warrender left, 

To tho Black Wig and her Character white. 

Grave Folkstono, who once before leap’d in tho dark, 
Transfers his devotions from Mary Ann Clarke 

To the J^ack Wig and her Character white.. 
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And Wetherell and Tennyson, soudisant Lawyers, 

Would give her their fees — if they had but employers. 
Scarlett offers his law and his wit too, — for Scarlett 
Chimes in — as ho pleasantly tell us — with Harlot 

In a Black Wig and a Character white. 


But some with whom nominal morals ran low, 

Contrived other modes their devotion to show, 

To the Black Wig and her Character white. 
Burdett gave the bond ho recover’d from Scott — 

And Wilson the thanks in the field he had got — • 

And Leinster a visiting card of his rib’s — 

And Foley a draft upon — Howard and Gibbs ! 

For the Black Wig and her Character white. 


But as to the rest it wore tedious to sing, 

How they sacrificed love of their Country and King, 

To the Black Wig and her Character whito^ 
Such talents, such virtues, how much they surpass 
Baring’s stock, Grenfell’s copper, or Lushington’s brass ! 
Endow’d with such treasures, who would not dispense 
AVith the paltry account of pounds, shillings, and pence, 

For the Black Wig and her Character white ? 


But when the great Lady was told of the kind 
Of efforts tho Whigs made for raising the wind 

• For her Black Wig and her Character while, 
She rose in a fury, and roar’d out, ‘‘ God-zounds ! 

Bun, Vizard, secure me Lord Liverpool’s pounds ; 

Of the virtues of Whigs I have more than my share, 

And their talents and truth are not worth half an hair 

Of my Black Wig and my Character white.” 


12 
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Wo don’t mean to rob 
Poor Sam of his job, 

But we have a shrcwdish suspicion, 
It will be fifteen years 
Before it appears, 

So painful is Sam’s parturition ; 
He’s not like the Northern Magician, 

Who writes while he’s shooting or fishing, 
So we’ll borrow Sam’s hint, 

And put into print 
An ode to the Whig Opposition. 


There’s Tierney, the sly, 

With his grey sunken eye, 

Which rolls with a scowl of suspicion, 
He hates all the Broughams, 

And despises the Humes, 

And sits with a look of contrition. 

He pleads a sham indisposition. 

And shirks in the House his position ; 

Nor can ho be blamed 
For feeling ashamed 
To lead such a raflf Opposition. 


There is he whom they call 
Stjiuire Brougham of Brougham Hall, 

Who would pass for a man of condition 
In blood, to be sure. 

Ho may match Peter Moore, 

But the Hall is a mere imposition ; 

The fellow’s a hack politician, 

A tailor in all but ambition, 

Who offer’d to bilk 
For a gown of black silk 
The Queen — and her whole Opposition. 
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Thoro’s Wilson — poor Bob, 

Who headed a mob, 

And in consequence lost his commission, 
Considers it hard, 

That haranguing the Guard 

Should bo voted an act of sedition ; 
Besides, ’twas his greatest ambition 
To witness one real ignition ; 

To shot and to danger 
His skin was a stranger. 

Till the day of the Park Opposition. 

There's Softon, who drives 
His ladies by fives, 

In a gig of the latest edition ; 

Which looks like a cart 
Of the Guards when they start 

With their wives on a Dutch expedition : 
He greases with anti-attrition — 

Would his tongue had the same composition 1 — 
For, whenever he speaks. 

It hitches and squeaks 
Like the drag of the Bath Opposition. 


There’s little Spring Bice, 

Of Newport the Vice, 

Who was painted in last Exhibition, 
Was ready to swear 
That Limerick and Clare 

Were dying from pure inanition ; 
But how did he mend their condition ? 

Did he visit those scenes of perdition ? 

No ! — ^Erin was undone, 

While he talk’d in London 
And smirk’d with the fat Opposition. 
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There’s stultified Hume, 

Who (some people assume) 

Is an excellent arithmetician, 

Began as a Tory, — 

But honour and glory 

Soon gave such an ass his dismission ; 

Now Joe was a sort of physician, 

But being no frequent practician, 

For want of another 
Dissected his brother, 

Though the corps made a strong Opposition. 

There’s the new 'rara avis, 

The once Colonel Davis, 

Now Statesman as much as Tactician, 
lie seems to presume 
To emulate linme, 

But, in truth, there is no competition ; 

For Davis sold out liis commission — 

But Hume’s more plebeian ambition 
Is cribbing the winnings 
Of Constantino Jennings, 

The hopes of the whole Opposition, 


Lord Althorpe, who bent 
His way beyond Trent 

To challenge a hostile collision, 

Ah Ferrybridge found 

He might choose his own ground, 

And therefore abandon’d his mission ; 
Then — aware of the force of derision. 

He spoke on some turnpike petition, 

And explain’d, without end. 

How he and his friend 
Return’d to rejoip Opposition. 
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There's that little thing Bonnet — • 

Once turn’d from the Senate, 

On poor Tyrwhit Jones’s petition, 

Tho quack, from whom they, 

Doom’d to Botany Bay, 

So justly expect manumission. 

For think what would be his condition, 

If laws were to have no remission ; 

For, if folks don’t tell fibs, 

Messrs. Howard and Gibbs 
Have claims on this pure Opposition. 

The Grosvenor-gato fillies 
May rail at Achilleb, 

And blush at his naked condition, 

But Nugent’s tight dress, — 

Which wo can’t well express, — 

Is, to us, a more gross exposition. 

But strange are the freaks of ambition ; 

Which, when a man once sets his wish on, 

If his head chance to fail. 

Ho must try how his tail 
Can give weight to a light Opposition. 

There’s Williams and Scarlett, 

Who spoke for “ Tho Harlot,” 

With airs like the Greek Rhetorician ; 
Williams knows some small Greek, 

But Scarlett can’t speak 

Plain English, without much tuition : * 

* Tt may not be known to many of our readers, that Mr. Scarlett, 
u])on some little error in grammar, in the King’s Bench, was referred to 
the authority of Lowth. “ Lowth ! ” said the erudite lawyer, “whut 
d’ye mean by Lowth ? — it’s no bull, and I never was in Ireland.” — ^It iS 
hardly necessaiy to remind our readers in general, though Mr. Scarlett 
was not aware of the circumstance, that Bishop Lowth, who wrote tl^ 
l^nglifih Grammar, was not a county in Ireland, which happens to be ct 
the same name . — A utkor's Note, 
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In Cfimbridgo, liis groat erudition 
Stands as high as Lord Byron’s Politian ! 

“ Naked feet, naked feet ” 

Will kick through the street 
Fat Bcarlott and his Opposition. 

There’s Wood, who, for hops, 

Goes offering to shops 

An excellent new composition, 

And proves that the plant, 

The staple of Kent, 

Is a Tory and vile imposition ; 

But lie gets very little commission, 

The folks eye his drugs with suspicion ; 

The profit much less is 
Than getting Addresses, 

Or plate from the Queen’s Opposition, 

There’s Creovoy, the crawler, 

That under-bred brawler, 

Once Clerk to the Indian Commission, 

He told us himself 
That the more love of pelf 

Had placed him in such a position ! 

A Negro expos^ed to vendition 
Would have blusli’d to have made such admission 
Yet the bird who at best 
Bewrays his own nest, 

Is the Phoenix of this Opposition ! 

If wo could take part in 
Debates like Dick Martin, 

And venture to tell our volition, 

We should certainly pray. 

By night and by day, 

For men in their present position. 
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Tlie country lias made its decision, 

Which needs neither change nor revision ; 
May the lung, of his grace, 

Keep out tlio whole race 
Of this wonderful wise Opposition I 


THE INVITATION. 

(From One of the Patronesses of the Ladies* Fancy Ball.) 

Tu/ie Run, Xciglibuurs, Run,” &c. 

Come, ladies, come, ’tis now the time for capering, 

Freedom’s flag, at Willis’s, is just unfurl’d ; 

We, with French dances, will overcome French vapouring, 
And with ice and Koman punch amaze the world : 

There’s I myself, and Lady L. you’ll seldom meet a rummer 
set, 

With Lady Grosvenor, Lady Foley, and her Grace of 
Somerset, 

"While Lady Jersey fags herself, regardless of the bustle, 
Ma’am, 

With Lady Cowper, Lady Anno, and Lady William Russell, 
Ma’am. 

Come, ladies, come, ’tis now the time for capering, 
Freedom’s flag, at Willis’s, is just unfurl’d. 

Oh, such a treat — ’twill bo pleasant, past conception, 
Ma’am, 

Such a crowd of patriot dames were never, never 
seen ; 

Most of them at Brandenburgh have met a warm reception, 
Ma’am, 

And were boon companions of our gracious Queen I 
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In smiles array’d, my Lady Grey, with such a noble work 
elate. 

The lemonade, and water-ice, will undertake to circulate, 

With meat in slices, laid on bread, about the rooms to hand 
which, is 

Of course the task of Lady S., the head of all the Sand- 
wiches. 

Come, ladies, come, ’tis now the time for capering, 
Freedom’s flag, at Willis’s, is just unfurl’d. 


Then, Ma’am, for company 1 — there ne’er has been a rush in 
town 

Half so great as there will be to this Whig thing : 

Mrs. Brougham and Mrs. Wilde, the Doctor, Mi*s. Lush- 
ington, 

Mrs. Ellis, ]\L*s. Baring, Lord and Lady King ; 

The Duke of Gloucester, Mr. Forster, little Colonel Higgins, 
Ma’am, 

Mrs. Barber Beaumont, Mrs. Byiig, and Mrs. Figgiiis, 
Ma’am ; 

Lady Morgan, Lady Stanhope, old Sir llobcrt Baker, 
Ma’am, 

And Mrs. Smith, and Mrs. Frith, and Lord and Lady Dacre, 
Ma’am. 

Como, ladies, come, ’tis now the time for capering, 
Freedom’s flag, at Willis’s, is just unfurl’d. 


Then for amusement, so channingly diversified ; 

Beets, painters, patriots, peers, will all be there, 

Wilson’s wise letter, by Tommy Campbell versified, 

Cammy Hob will give us to an old Greek air ; 

Lord Nugent, in silk pantaloons, will dance a grand 
bolero, 

^iid little Moore, to patriot words, will sing us liil’bulero. 
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And Doctor Ilumo, liis spirits raised by half a pint of Farin^ 
tosh, 

Will stump a Highland de deux with Grerald’s Jemmy 
Macintosh. 

Come, ladies, come, ’tis now the time for capering, 
Freedom’s flag, at Willis’s, is just unfurl’d. 


The supper will be Pic-nic — I’m sure I scarce can pen it. 
Ma’am, 

But calf’s-head soup I know is sent by Doctor Hume ; 

Syllabubs and trifles from Mr. Henry Bennet, Ma’am ; 

And lamb in various hhax)og and ways by Mr. 
Brougham. 

The Maberlys’ send mushrooms and saddles two of mutton. 
Ma’am ; 

A cod’s head and shoulders Sefton volunteers to put on, 
Ma’am ; 

Chicken-pies from Taylor como, and lobsters from Sir Ronald, 
Ma’am, 

And gooseberry fool in Scottish pints from Mr. James Mac- 
donald, Ma’am. 

Come, ladies, come, ’tis now the time for capering. 
Freedom’s flag, at Willis’s, is just unfurf'd. 


Silly Billy volunteer’d to get a royal stag shot, 

To treat the AVhigs ^Yith venison, but it would not 
do; 

His Highness W'as unlucky — so he sent a goose from 
Bagshot, 

While little Rice has furnish’d us with Irish stow ; 

Lord Nugent sends a round of beef with cucumber and 
mustard. Ma’am, 

And Lady Anno from Holkham sends us up a fine old bustard. 
Ma’am, 
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Peter Mooro finds pipes and punch, while Lambton mtilces the 
gi’avies, Ma'am, 

And many little nameless items come from Colonel Davies, 
Ma'am. 

Run, ladies, run, His now the time for capering, 
Freedom's flag, at Willis’s, is just unfurl’d. 


As for the Spaniards, the Cortes, or King Ferdinand, 

I hope, dear Ma’am, you’ll not suppose I care one 
pin, 

A motley ball at Almack’s is consider’d q[uito “a bird in 
hand ** 

By those, who on the decent nights cannot get in ! 

Then come yourself, I hope you will, and bring your eldest 
daughter. Ma’am, 

And Susan Smith, who ran away, if Mr. Smith has caught 
her. Ma’am ; 

Our husbands wish it, and they pay for cveiy-thing to cram 
us with. 

The principle’s the same as that which took us all to Ham- 
mersmith. 

Come, madam, come, ’tis now the time for capering. 
Pleasure’s flag, at Willis’s, is just unfurl’d. 
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Of all the beggars going, who prey on public pence, 

The Whig excels in wants and woes, in tricks and impudence ; 

So a begging we will go, will go, will go, so a begging we 
will go. 

The beggar in the public ways, liis ills, as merits shows, 

Is lame, or blind, or idiot-struck, or wants his hands or toes ; 

When a begging he will go, will go, will go, when a begging 
he will go. 

So, by their faults, the starving Whigs attempt to raise the 
wind. 

In Council, fools — in action, lame — in understanding, blind ; 

And a begging they do go, do go, do go, and a bogging they 
do go. 

Old Charles was the loader, the Bampfyldo Moore Carew, 

Of that audacious, lying, tricking? filthy, drunken crew ; 

And a begging he did go, did go, did go, and a begging he 
did go. 

This cunning Fox, ho pray’d, and whined, and swore from 
door to door. 

That fall’n from a good estate, his virtues kept him poor ; 

So a begging ho did go, did go, did go, so a begging ho 
did go. 

In fact, the rogue play’d, wench’d, and drank two sinecures 
away, 

And only begg’d to have the means to wench, and drink, 
and play; 

So a begging he did go, did go, did go, so a begging he 
did go. 

^nd all the Club at Brookes’s, most generous of men — 

Gave readily, what they were sure of — winning back again. 

When a begging he did go, did go, did go, when a begging 
he did go. 
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Scots Gerald next wont bogging, a sufferer by the law ; 

Ho sent the French red cap about, sedition’s alms to draw ; 

And a begging ho did go, did go, did go, and a begging 
ho did go. 

But, whether this subscription succeeded ill or well, 

We never hoard ; but some folks say that Mackintosh could 
tell; 

And a begging ho did go, did go, did go, and a begging 
he did go. 

When bloody Bellingham destroy’d a man ho ne’er had known, 

On the lamented felon’s grave their sanguine alms were 
strown ; 

And a begging they did go, did go, did go, and a begging 
they did go. 

To take man’s life, by law or war, Whigs count a horrid 
thing, 

But this was an assassin of a servant of the King ; 

So a begging they did go, did go, did go, so a begging 
they did go. 

When vulgar Hone to market brought his pointless parody. 

And season’d his sedition with a spice of blasphemy, 

Then a begging he did go, did go, did go, then a begging 
ho did go. 

His graceless Grace of Bedford the bold example sets, 

And pays his mite to comfort him — wish he’d pay his debts; 

For a begging they do go, do go, do go, for a begging 
they do go. 

And by his sire’s example led, my Lord of Tavistock, 

Subscribes ten pounds, to prove himself — a chip of the old 
block : 

And a begging they did go, did go, did go, and a ^cggii'?J 
they did 
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And Soften on his death-bed, as it was thought to bo, 
Encouraged the blasphemer, just to vex the Ministry ; 

When a begging ho did go, did go, did go, when a begging 
he did go. 

AVhen Cobbett stole the bones of Paine, it was with the intent 
To raise a penny rate, to buy a scat in Parliament ; 

And a begging ho did go, did go, did go, and a begging ho 
did go. 

Put the pure Whigs of Coventry had quite another sense, 

And much preferred receiving pounds to giving him their 
ponce ; 

For a begging they do go, do go, do go, for a begging they 
do go. 

When guilty of a libel, the bold Burdett was found. 

And sentenced by a Tory Judge to pay two thousand pound, 
A begging he did go, did go, did go, a begging he did go. 

He afterwards refused the aid ; but not till the account 
Had shewn him that they ne’er could raise a quarter the 
amount, 

Though a bogging they did go, did go, did go, though 
a begging they did go. 

From bogging for the poor they took to begging for the Great, 
And begg'd that they might buy the Queen annuities and 
plate ; 

And a begging they diiTgo, did go, did go, and a begging 
they did go. 

Wo have not heard if their success in this was bad or good, 
l^ut hope it was the latter, for the sake of Matthew Wood ; 
a begging he did go, did go, did go, for a begging ho 
did go. 
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A begging ho did go indeed, this patriot and sago, 

But ’twas for his own profit w^hcn the Queen went off the 
stage ; 

And a begging he did go, did go, did go, and a bogging he 
did go. 

But wo have reason to suspect that this subscription pines, 

And is about as profitable as his Cornish mines ; 

So a begging he will go, will go, will go, so a begging ho 
will go. 

And next, lest any class of crime, unhonour’d, should escape, 

The tender Waithman recommends the case of Mr. Snape ; 

And a begging he does go, does go, does go, and a begging 
he does go. 

We know not whether Brougham has yet subscribed, but 
think he must, 

The crime being only forgery — a petty breach of trust ; 

So a begging they will go, will go, will go, so a begging 
they will go. 

When Captain Romeo ran away from Naples, in a funk. 

With nothing but a pound of maccaroni in his trunk, 

A begging he did go, did go, did go, a begging ho did go. 

To keep this pilot of the cause of Italy afloat, 

Enthusiast Bennett’s generous hand subscribes — a onc-ponn«l 
note! 

And a begging he did go, did go, did go, and a begging lio 
did go. 

Wo have not breath to spend on ail t^i^Mcious or the vile— 

On Wooler, Watson, AVaddington, Hunt, Honey, and Carlilc, 

But a begging they all go, all go, all go, but a begging 
they all go. 
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prom all the jails, in a^l tlio land, their begging-boxes spread, 

And e’en the grave, at Faction’s call, delivers up its dead ; 

And a begging they do go, do go, do go, and a begging 
they do go. 

But lastly comes a beggar-man, who would bo knighthood’s 
shame, 

But that the title he assumes is only a false name ; 

When a begging he docs go, docs go, does go, when a 
begging he docs go. 

fho soldier, or the sailor, v/ho accosts one in the street, 

Can shew the scars ho got, or tell the enemy he beat ; 

When a begging ho does go, does go, docs go, when a 
begging ho does go. 

But here’s a bold impostor, the sauciest of the batcli, 

Who never won a fight at all, and never got a scratch ; 

Yet a bogging he does go, does go, does go, and a begging 
he docs go. 

Ho has not dealt in blows and blood as silly people Ibiul:, 

But is a very hero, — in the way of pen and ink ; 

But a bogging he does go, does go, docs go, but a begging 
he does go- 

Aiul ihus ho can jjroduce us, of the battles ho has seen, 

C( viificatcs on paper — having none upon his skin, 

When a begging ho does go, docs go, does go, when a 
bo does go. 

While other soldigrfe took, and Franco at freedom sat, 

This rival hero jail, and roscued Tiavalctto... 

And a begging he did go, did go, did go, and a begging 
ho did go. 

IQ 
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Bo as from no French foeman’s head ho ere won laurel leaf, 

He hires a French advocate to praise him from his brief ; 

And a begging he does go, does go, does go, and a begging 
he does go. 

Thus we have seen subscriptions which disgrace our faciions 
times, 

For every shade, both light and deep, of follies and of crimes ; 

When a begging they do go, do go, do go, when a begging 
they do go. 

For drunkards, gamblers, libellers, thieves, smugglers, defa- 
mat or s, 

For forgers and blasphemers, and for murderers and traitors, 

A bogging they do go, do go, do go, a begging they do go. 

To Wilson’s list we wish success; because we hope ilio 
money 

Will go to the poor families of Francis and of Hopney ; 

Since a begging they do go, do go, do go, since a begging 
they do go. 

For all folks must agree, else differ how they may, 

That they were kill’d upon the field, whence Wilson sneak’d 
away ; 

Though a begging he does go, does go, does go, though 
a begging ho does go. 


BUBBLES OF' 1825. 

Tune — “Run, Neighbours, run.’* 

Run, neighbours, run, you’re just in time to get a share, . 

In all the famous projects that amuse John Bull ; 

Run, take a peep on ’Change, for anxious crowds beset us 
there, 

Each trying which can make himself the greatest gull. 
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No sooner are they puff’d, than an universal wish there is 
For shares in mines, insurances, in foreign loans, and fisheries : 
No matter where the project lies, so violent the maniai 
In Africa, New Providence, Peru, or Pennsylvania ! 

Run, neighbours, run, you’re just in time to get a share 
In all the famous bubbles that amuse John Bull, 

Few folks for news very anxious at this crisis arc. 

For man'iages, and deaths, and births, no thirst exists ; 

All take the papers in, to find out what tho prices aro 
Of shares in this or that, upon tho brokers’ lists. 

The doctor leaves his patient, tho pedagogue his Lexicon, 

For mines of Real Monte, or for those of Anglo -Mexican : 

K’cii Chili bonds don’t cool the rage, nor those still more 
romantic, sir, 

Fur new canals to join the seas, Pacific and Atlantic, sir. 
Run, neighbours, run, you’re just in time to get a share 
In all tho famous bubbles that amuse John Bull. 

At home wo have projects too for draining surplus capital, 
And honest Master Johnny of his cash to chouse ; 

Tho’ t’other day, Judge Abbott gave a rather sharpish slap 
at all, 

And Eldon launch’d his thunder from the Upper House. 
Investment banks to lend a lift to people who are undone — 
Proposals for assurance — there’s no end of that in London ; 
And one amongst the number, who in Parliament now press 
their Bills, 

For lending cash at eight per cent, on coats and inexpressibles. 
Run, neighbours, ruiij.-you’rc just in time to get a share 
In all the famous bubbles that amuse John Bull. 

No more with her bright pails tho milkman’s rosy daughter 
works, 

A Company must servo you now with milk and cream ; 
Forhaps they’yo^me connection with tho advertising water- 
works, 
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That promise to supply you from tho limpid stream. 

Another body corporate would fain some pence and shillings 
got, 

Pj/ Felling at Hungerford, and knocking up old Billings- 
gate ; 

Another takes j'our linen, when it’s dirty, to the suds, sir. 

And brings it home in carriages 'svith four nice bits of blood, 
sir. 

Run, neighbours, run, you're jufi in time to get a share 
In all the famous bubbles that amuse John Bull. 

When Greenwich coaches go by steam on roads of iron rail- 
ing, sir, 

How pleasant it will be to see a dozen in a lino ; 

And ships of heavy burden over hills and valleys sailing, sir, 

Shall cross from Bristol’s Ohannel to the Tweed or Tyno. 

And Dame Speculation, if she ever fully hath her ends, 

■Will give ns docks at Bermondsey, St. Saviour's, and St. 
Catlievino’s ; 

AVhile side-long bvid^ivs over mud bhidl lill tlio with 
wonder, sir, 

And Jam2)-light tunnels all day Jong, eonviy (’oelroeys niidei', 
six’. 

Run, neighbours, run, you’re just in time to get a share 
In all the famous bubbles that amuse John Bull. 

A tunnel underneath the sea, from Calais straight to Dover, sir, 

That qualmish folks may cross hy land from hhorc to shore, 

Witli sluices made to drown the French, if e’er they would 
come over, sir, 

Has long been talk’d of, ♦ill at length ’tis thought a mon- 
strous bore. 

Amongst the many scheming folks, I take it he’s no ninny» 
sir. 

Who bargains with the Ashantce»to lish th,d^coast of Guinea, 
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For, secretly, *tis known, that another brilliant view he has, 

Of lighting up the famous town of Timbuctoo with oil gas. 
Run, neighbours, run, you’re just in time to get a share 
In all the famous bubbles that amuse John Bull. 

Then a company is form’d, though not yet advertising, 

To build, upon a splendid scale, a largo balloon, 

And send up tools and broken stones for fresh Mac-Adamizing 
The new discover’d turnpike-roads which cross the moon. 

jJut the most inviting scheme of all, is one proposed for 
carrying 

Large furnaces to molt the ice which hems poor Captain 
Parry in ; 

Tlioy'll then have steam-boats twice a week to all the newly- 
seen land. 

And call for goods and passengers at Labrador and Green- 
land ! 

Run, neighbours, run, you’re just in time to get a share 
In all the famous bubbles that amuse John Bull. 


tup: grand REVOLUTION! 

7 ’toic— “The Tight Litilo Irtlaud/’ 

“Ye Wljigs, now atteyd, and list to a friend, 
if you value a free Constitution, 

Every nerve let us strain for the patriots of J^pain, 
And cry up their brave Revolution. 

Huzza ! for the brave Revolution ! 

Saccjess to the brave Revolution ! 

We’ll all taa man, baWl as load as we can, 
Hu%zar||^io^ the brave Revolution ! 
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“ When Boney invaded their country, and waded 
Through oceans of blood to make Joe king, 

We ne’er made a push, and cared not a rush 
If Spain had a king, or had no king : 

But then there was no Revolution ! 

No enlightening, wise Revolution ! 

They only fought then, for their king back again, 
And not for a brave Revolution I 

We once made a rout, most valiant and stout, 

For Naples to throw off her yoke, sirs, 

But Tories so wary, vow’d base Carbonari 

Were thieves, and their valour all smoko, sirs ! 

To nought came their grand Revolution I 
Upset was their grand Revolution ! 

Poor, thick-headed calves, they wore rebels by halves 
And made nought of their grand Revolution I 

** Then we spouted for weeks, in aid of the Greeks, 

But they proved rather lax ii* their works, sirs, 

For the brave Parguinotes, in cutting of throats, 
Excell’d e’en the murderous Turks, sirs; 

So we gave up the Greek Revolution, 

None thought of the Greek Revolution, 

Folks cared not a straw whether Turkish Bashaw 
Ruled the roast — or the Greek Revolution. 

But Spain, with true bravery, spurning her slavery, 
Vows she’ll have freedom, or die now. 

And all that she’ll need will be triffes indeed. 

Such as arms, ammunition, and rhino I 
Success to her brave resolutions 1 
And just to collect contributions, 

At dinner we’ll meet in Bishopsgate- street. 

In aid of her bravo resolutions I ” 
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So to feasting they went, on a Friday in Lent, 

And muster’d what forces they could, sirs ; 

There was Duke San Lorenzo, with plenty of friends, 0, 
Groat Sussex, and Alderman Wood, sirs ! 

The Spaniards push’d hard their petition 
For money to buy ammunition, 

But they met with a balk, for Whigs are all talk, 

With nought else would they help their petition; 

They di(hi*t ask Uumc, for fear, in a fame. 

At the cost of the war he’d bo nibbling, 

So they left him to .fight in the Commons all night, 

With Palmerston’s estimates quibbling. 

He there with much circumlocution. 

Moved many a wise resolution, 

While the still wiser Whigs were feasting like pigs, 

In the cause of the grand Revolution ! 

Don Solland of Kensington, while his Whig friends in town, 
Grand tavern-speeches were planning, 

Wrote a note just to toll the bravo Arguelles 
How much wiser the Whigs are than Canning. 

“ All England one feeling displays, sir, 

Never mind what the Minister says, sir I 
At him you may hoot — and the Council to boot, 

For England is all in a blaze, sir ! ” 

As the Whigs had for years rung peace in our cars. 

When lor war the Vfiole nation did burn, sirs, 

*Twould surely bo hard, if they now were debarr'd 
From crying for war in their turn, sirs I 
So Mackintosh made an oration, 

As bold as a war proclamation. 

Then finish’d his boast, with this apposite toast, 

** May peace be preserved to the nation 1 ** 
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TJien leave ’em to prate, and spout, and debate, 
We all know there’s nought but a show meant ; 
Let ’em bloAv hot and cold — bo shy, or be bold, 
As the humour prevails at the moment : 

Let ’em cry up the grand Revolution ! 

The gallant and brave Revolution ! 

And all to a man — bawl as loud as they can, 

‘‘ Huzza ! for the brave Revolution ! ” 


THIS IMITATION OF BUNBURYS “LITTLE 
GREY MAN,” 

Prc -orvi fl iiuKjiifc iluj Tak^ of Wonder, is, witlioiit permicspioii, 

in Ji ^lajor-Geiuiral of the British Army, Knight Commander of tli'* 
Order <»t' the Bath, Agent for the Ionian Islands, and a Peiitiioncr of 
the prcHoiit Administration, &c., &c., &c. 

Oh I doop was the sorrow, and sad was the day, 

V/hen death took our gracious old Monarch away, 

And gave ns a Queen, lost to honour and fame, 

Whose manners arc folly, whose conduct is shame ; 

Who with aliens and vagabonds long having stroll’d, 

Soon caught up theii’ morals, loose, brazen, and bold. 

She had traversed the globe in all quarters, to shoAv 
To what depth of debasement a rrinccss could go ; 

And with front unahash’d, wdicn her guilt was display’d, 

The altar insulted with impious parade ; 

Whilst sick with disgust at a scene so profane, 

Not one decent female w’ould move in her train. 

She paid a vile lahblc to shout round her car, 

Her teachers, so pious, were Fellow'es and Parr; 

Her councillors, Aldermen W«aithinan and Wood, 

Could she find nothing worse ? She might try if she couW. 
Abroad there w^as nothing more low than her groom, 

At home there are Wilson, Moore, Hobhouse, and Hume. 
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Oh ! what will the rancour of party not do ! 

Ye Howards and Russclls, this sigh is for you ! 

To an union so base can ye bend your proud will ? 

Yes, groat though the peril, unmeasured the ill, 
Through the country delusion and clamour must ring, 
And your rivals to strike, you must menace your King. 

In Suffolk, to aid in so loyal a plan, 

From Mildenhall upstarts a little dark man ; 

His hue it was bilious, his eyes they were ghast, 

TiOng and pale were his fingers that held a (piill fast, 
And grimly ho scowl’d, whilst his rancour and spleen 
Hisliird in a spurious Address to the Queen. 


How spotless and luirc was this paragon shown ! 

How safe, through its friends, an attack on the Throne, 
'.riieir motives were wicked, their actions were base : — 
Some wonder’d, no doubt, at so alter’d a case, 

Who cannot forget, though ’tis plain that he can. 

The favours they heap’d on this dark little man. 


From childhood the imp in the Palace was rear’d, 

Its bounties his parents, his kindred all shared ; 

AVith rapid advancement, too rapid by half, 

’ He outstripp’d the foremost of line or of stalY ; 

But soon from the chances of service withdrew, 

With the profits and safety of oflicc in view. 

> • " 

To Liverpool, Bathurst, and colleagues ho bow’d ; 

Ho courted their smiles, and attachment he vow’d; 
Obtain’d a snug place, with the means to do ill, 

To some who despised, but remember it still : 

Ho was fearlessly trusted, and laugh’d in his sleeve — 
Those you mean to betray you must ever deceive.” 
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Indulged by his patrons, the confident clf. 

No talent imagined except in himself ; 

Of the merits of others a censor severe, 

Even Wellington might not escape from his sneer ; 

But they trusted him still, not suspecting his plan, 

Ah, little they knew of the dark little man ! 

Next a General's apparel he put on, so now, 

The coat of fine scarlet, the facings of blue. 

With gold all embroider'd so costly ; and last 
The loop with the plume that waved high in the blast, 
'Twould have vex’d you at heart, if such sights ever can, 
To have gazed on tho dizen’d-out little dark man. 

That Order, of Heroes tho dying bequest, 

Its ribbon that blush’d as it cover’d his breast ; 

Tho Star and the Badge that tried valour should wear. 

As if ho had earn’d them, he took to his share : 

Like a pigmy ho climb’d up on Honour’s high tree, 

And blazon’d his name with a largo K. C, B. 


Now tho battle of battles was won ! ! — O’er his foos 
Triumphant tho lion of England arose, 

And gave peace to the world. — ^No longer, ’twas plain, 
Tho httlo dark man could his office rclaiii ; 

Reluctant he went, but he pocketed clear, 

In pension and place, fifteen hundred a year. 


He growl’d and intrigued but in vain — ^he is gone ! 

Soon forgotten by most, and regretted by none : 

But to sink in oblivion ho cannot endure, 

The moment seems tempting, the victims secure. 

Strike ! strike at your friends ! Tho foul blow it was sped. 
And with terrible justice recoil’d on his head. 
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The little dark man then he set up a yell, 

And the Hundred of Lackford was roused by the spell ; 
He raised up his head, and he raised up his chin. 

And he grinn’d, and he shouted a horrible grin, 

And he laugh’d a faint laugh, and his cap up ho cast ; 

But pension and sinecure still ho holds fast. 

When a score and three days make the age of the year, 
To St. Stephen’s, the Lords and the Commons repair : 
E’er a score and three more, so the King might decree 
The country another election may see. 

But the brave men of Suffolk have seen through his plan, 
And will baffle the arts of the little dark man. 


HUMPTY-DUMPTY. 

Eioh and furr’d was the robe ho wore. 

And a bright gold chain on his breast he bore ; 

But, och ! his speaking was far beyond 
Waithman himself, mth his snow-white wand, 

Humpty ! do’st thou not fear to stray 
With the Lady, so far from the King’s highway ? 
Are Britain’s sons so dull or so cold, 

As still to bo cheated with tinsel for gold ?” 

** Mistress Dumpty ! I feel not the least alarm — 
No placemen ev^i^r dare do mo harm ; 

For though they vote her and me a bore. 

They love their own heads, and their places more.” 

On ho went — ^in her coach to ride, 

While he cozen’d the Lady who sat by his side 
And lost for ever was she who was led 
By Humpty’s honour — and Dumpty’s head ! 
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PARODY. 

AV111J4E Joliiaiy Criilc Janes the nicniorial was kcopin^j, 
Of penny subscriptions from traitors and thieves, 
Hard by at his elbow, sly Watson stood peeping, 

And counting the sums at the end of the leaves. 
lb.it oh, what a grin on his visage shone bright, 

AVlicn, after perusing whole jiages of shame — 
’Midst his betters, 

In vilcly-form’d letters, 

TJic Doctor behold little Waddington^s name ! 


Hail, imp of sedllion !” lie cried, while he nodtled 
His head, and the spectacles drew from his eyes, 

“ Magnanimous pigmy I since Carlilc’s been quodded, 

We wanted some rdiopman, about of your size ! 

For, though many v/c’ve had, yet unblcss’d was their lot, 
When Murray and Bliarpc with the constables came. 
And for want of good bail 
They were sent olF to jail, 

And their mittimus sign’d with an Alderman’s name.” 


Tlion come, the last crown of thy toils is remaining. 

The greatest, the grandest that thou hast yet known; 
Though proud was thy task my placard-board sustaining, 
Still prouder to utter placards of thine own! 

High perch'd on that counter, where Carlilo once stood. 
Issue torrents of blasphemy, treason, and shame, 
While snug in your box. 

Well secur’d with two locks, 

Wc’li defy them to get little Waddingtou’s name* 
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“ THE YOUNG MAY MOON.’’ 

(A Parody.) 

The Old Whig Club is meeting, Uulce, 

’Tis now the time for eating, Diiki', 

How sweet to joke, 

To sing and smoke, 

While these fooUsli men stand treating, Duke 1 
Then hai'anguo, and not in vain, my Duke, 

At them again and again, my Duke ! 

The best of all ways 
To speak in theso days. 

Is to steal a few thoughts from Tom Paine, my Duke ! 

Now all the Whigs are sleeping, Duke, 

Diit tlio mob, through the casement peeping, Dili:.', 
At you and your star, 

Which wo really are 

Surpris’d at your meanness in keeping, Duke ! 

Go homo, your task is done, my Duke, 

The? watchmen’s boxes slum, my Dnlco, 

Or, in watching the lliglit 
Of trnitoi’S by night. 

They may happen to take you for one, my Duke ! 


DISxiPPOINTMENT. 

Y E Aldermen \ list to my lay — 

Oh, list, ere yvTu’r humpers ye fill — 

Her Majesty’s dead ! — laek-a-day ! 

She remember’d me not in her will. 

Oh, folly ! oh baneful ill-luck ! 

That I over to court her begun ; 

She was Queen, and I could not but suck — 
But she died, and poor Matty’s undone ! 
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Perhaps I was void of all thought, 

Perhaps it was plain to foresee, 

That a Queen so complete would be sought 
By a courtier more knowing than mo. 
But self-love each hope can inspire, 

It banishes xmdom the while ; 

And 1 thought she would surely admii'o 
My countenance, whiskers, and smile. 

She is dead though, and I am undone t 
Ye that witness the woes I endure, 

Oh let mo instruct you to shun 

What I cannot instruct you to cure : 
Beware how you loiter in vain 
Amid nymphs of a higher degree ; 

It is not for mo to explain 

How fair and how fickle they be. 

Alas I that her lawyers e’er mot, 

They alone were the cause of my woes J 
Their tricks I can never forget— 

Those la^vyers undid my repose. 

Yet the Times may diminish my pain, 

If the Statesman and Traveller agree— 
Which I rear’d for her pleasure in vain — 
Yes, the Times shall have comfort for me, 

Mrs. W — d, ope your doors then apace ; 

To your deepest recesses*'! Cy; 

I must hide my poor woe-begone face/j 
I must vanish from every eye. 

But my sad, my deplorable lay. 

My reed shall resound with it still 
How her Majesty died t’other day. 

And remember’d me not in her will. 
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*' liook bad rt’t'irnc i.1 to pcuuik;?3 ; but h'’ brought with hiui 

ptoiT?, tlio result of increased laiowledge of the world and of an ol a- 
lion active under every vicis>itude of fortune, which, with his singiilru 
facility in eonipofiition, wertj readily” reducible io current coin. Accoub 
ing, notwithstanding the harassing and protracted buaiucsoavt tJic Aiirlit- 
ofiice, he found time to strike off a succession of papers and pam])hlct.s 
the puoceeds of which for some months formed his sole income. The^*^ 
f<;r obvious reasons, were published anonymously ; and from this faci, 
:md that of their being for the most part mere hits at the politics of tlio 
(Hy, they have, with scarcely an exception, been swept from the face of 
the literary glol»c, and are, only to be met with in the niuscimK; of muIi 
curi'>n:< c<'n'"c.lois as Tom Hill and the like. 

‘•();i:*of thev.-o cntiLliMl ‘ Tf.nt>niKn ; or, an Cssay tiovaol^ 

tiu! Hi.'-lMry of AVhfttingtoii, some time T<\>r<l Mayor of f-oiijJoii, ly l)i\ 
Viccsiinus jilinkinso[i,’ produced no bttlo smisatioU; and ran rapMIy 
tbroiigli two or threxj editions. Hook, liowevor, w’o believe, was not t u.<- 
pc.ctcd to be tlie author. This opvscHlum^ which is now extremely rare, 
aM«l a ropy of whicli Wfnild fetrh cpi.idrujilo its original ]uico, w;is ;in 
attack, ronducted in a strain of ciahorato irony; eipnd to the liapj'io't 
fffort" of I^IartiTius Scribleru's the worthy Aldoi'inan Wood (a 

rov^i'-dt cf whom adorned th:i lille-page), and his rojMl 
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TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 

AUGUSTUS FREDERICK, DUKE OF SUSSEX, 
Etirl of Inirnirss, and Jjaron Arklow ; 

President of the Society of Arts ; Grand Master of the United Grand. 
Lodge of the Ancient Masons of England ; Colonel of the Honourable 
Artillery Company ; Colonel Commandant of tho Loyal North Briteiu 
Volunteers ; Vice President of the Bible S»)ciety ; of the Infirmary for 
Asthma, Union Street, Bishopsgate ; of the London Dispensary, Artillery 
Street, Bishopsgate ; and of the Public Di.sponsar)’-, Bishop’s Court, 
Chiiucery Lane ; of the Universal Afedical Institution, Ratcliff Highway ; 
of tho Original Vaccine Pock Institution, Broad Street, Golden Square ; 
of the Free Masons’ Charity, St. Gcoige’s Fields, and one of the Trustees 
of tho same ; Patron of the Mile End Philanthropic Society ; Vice Patron 
(if the Westminster General Di.<pensary, 02, Gerrard Street, Soho ; of 
the Society for the Relief <»f the Ruptured Poor ; (^f the Uidvcrsal 
DispoiiMary for Cluldreu, St. Andrew’.^ Hill, iKicton;’ Commons ; of tho 
Tiancastcrian Scliool Societ3% Borough Road ; l*atron cf the CJhoral 
Fund, and of the Northcni Dispensary, Duke’s Road, New Road ; Vico 
President of Queen Ch:Mlott(‘’s Lying in Ho.-pital, Ta’ssou Green ; of tho 
Reiuivolent Institution for delivering Married Al'omon at their own 
lUihitations, Huiige’'ford (.kiffee House, Stiaiid ; and of the (h'neral 
Central Lying-in Charity, Great (Jueen Street, In'ncolii’s Inn ]'’ield.s ; 
Knight of the Gnrter ; President of the Beef Steak Club ; One of His 
.Majesty’s motit Honourable Pii\w Council ; and a FISHMONGER.* 


Sjr, — Your coni’oxion v.dtli the fmo arts and the city of 
hondon so honourably celebrated in the preceding enumera- 
tion of you^ titles, ooiuhination of merits wholly un- 
eApcctod and unprecedented. You alone, Sir, among llio 
bu'inbors of scientific bodies, can glory in being a Fi^-h- 
moiigcr ; and you alone, among Fishmongers, can boast of 
being President of the flociety of Arts. 

Glorious, and more truly honourable, than rank or ribbons, 

“ Do you know me ? ” 

Excellent well ; you are Jishmorgcr.'* 
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is the list of the nmneroas charities of which your Boyal 
Highness is the ostensible head. It may seem, at first 
sight, inconsistent with the Christian precepts to give so 
much notoriety to benevolent actions; but, even in this 
view, your Royal Highness’s conduct is above all imputa- 
tion : that precept applies to the hand, and not to the head ; 
and though your Royal Highness gives your great personal 
weight to the chair of those associations, your worst enemy 
cannot say that you were ever known to give any thing else. 
Your left hand (which, agreeably to the scriptural suggestion, 
is as discerning as your Royal Highness’s intellect) does cer- 
tainly not know of any particular charity, performed by your 
Boyal Highness’s right hand. 

You are thus enabled. Sir, to extend the sphere of your 
utility and beneficence. Actual donations must have had 
a limit ; but the charity which costs nothing, may, as we see 
in your Royal Highness’s case, be indefinitely extended, to 
the great encouragement and increase of the contributions 
of others 

To all the abovo mentioned distinctions, equally highj 
equally honourable, and equally deserved, your Royal High- 
ness, on tho principle just stated, — that you have still 
countenance enough to bestow on meritorious institutions, — 
has intimated your gracious intention of succeeding Sir 
Joseph Banks as President of the Royal Society. Amongst 
your many and obvious claims to this situation, the first 
is, that you are a fishmonger ; for thus your Royal Highness 
will be in a condition to solve that celebrated problem pro- 
pounded to the Society by its Boyal Founder Charles the 
Second, and whicli has not been yet satisfactorily explained, 
relative to the respective gravities of fish, dead or alive. 
Nor if the late President had been a fishmonger, would the 
Society have been involved in the failure and disgrace of 
that experiment which the indignant poet has immortalized 
by the line 

Fleas ara not lobsters — Damn their souls T* 
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But though I could not avoid touching upon these matters, 
it is as a citizen of London, and as the condescending friend 
of our most patriotic magistrates— our modern Whittingtons 
—that I presume to address your Royal Highness, and to 
solicit your favour to an essay towards the history of that 
groat man, the honour of which cannot fail to bo reflected on 
his successors ; and in addition to this gracious patronage 
for myself, I am charged by others to solicit your Royal 
Highness, to bo pleased to lend your name as President to 
a new literary and most useful association, held in Bear- 
binder Lane, at the back of the Mansion House, called ‘‘The 
Whittington Institution, for teaching Aldermen to read, 
write, cypher, and dance, on Mr. Lancaster’s system.” 

Tn humble hope of your Royal Highness’s most gracious 
condescension, I have the honour to remain, Sir, 

Your Rcyal Highness’s 
Most devoted and obedient Servant, 


VlOESIBIUS BlINKINSOPo 




TENTAMEN, &c. 


I N looking at the proi)ensities of the age wo live in, com- 
paratively with those of times past, one cannot fail to 
observe a laudable :ove for the noble science of antiquities : 
of which it may be truly said, that it is conversant with 
peaceful and unolTcnding yesterdays, while the idle votaries 
of the world are busied about to-day, and the visionaries of 
ambition are dreaming of to-morrow. 

Connected with this grave and useful pursuit is the general 
inclination to search into the minutim of history, which never 
before , prevailed amongst us in so ardent a degree. The 
smallest information upon traditional points is received with 
uii avidity more salutary and commendable than that which 
is the result of a commonplace love of novelty ; and the 
smaller the information, the greater the merit of the pains- 
taking author; who, like a skilful clock-maker, or other 
nice handy-craftsman, is lauded in proportion to the minute- 
ness of his work. 

Such are, for instance, the valuable discoveries which that 
excellent philosopher and novelist Mr. Godwin hath made 
and edited, of and concerning the great poet Chaucer ; and, 
inasmuch as the nice and small works of clock-makers, 
which wo have mentioned, are carefully placed in huge 
towers and steeples, beyond malicious or impertinent 
curiosity, so this prudent philosopher hath disposed his small 
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facts in two tall volumes, equally out of the reach of the 
vulgar. 

Such also are those valuable illustrations of the private 
lives of public men which have issued from the Press imder 
the titles of “Ana,” “Remains,” and “Memoirs,” and which 
have so admirably answered the purposes for which they 
were put forth — namely, that of being sold — while they at 
the same time maintain a discreet silence on all matters which 
the ingenious subject of the biography might wish to conceal, 
agreeably to that excellent maxim, de mortuis nil nisi honiim : 
by these means, such treatises become a delectable kind of 
reading, wherein nothing is admitted which can hurt the 
feelings of any of the worthy persons mentioned in the course 
of the work, particularly if they be deceased. This mode of 
writing conduces to good humour and charity amongst men, 
and manifestly tends, as Dr. Johnson observes on another 
occasion, to raise the general estimate of human nature. 

On these principles and considerations have I been induced, 
at no small cost of time and labour, to endeavour to throw a 
new light upon the life of Matthew Whittington, some time 
Mayor (or Lord Mayor, as the courtesy goeth) of this worthy 
City of London, — a man, whose fame needs no addition, but 
only to be placed in a proper point of view, to challenge the 
admiration of a grateful posterity of Mayors and Aldermen. 

In humble imitation of my aforesaid friend Mr. Godwin, 
and of divers other wcll-roputed authors, I have written this 
life in one hundred and seventy-eight quires of foolscap 
paper, in a small and close, but neat hand ; which by my 
computation, having counted the* number of words therein 
contained, as well as the number of words in the learned 
Bishop Watson’s life of himself (which made my excellent 
friend Dr. Snodgrass, who lent me the same, facetiously 
declare, that I was the only man ho ever know who could 
get through it) ; I say, having counted all these words, I 
find that my life of Mr. Whittington (including thirteen 
quires on the general history of Cats) would, if duly printed 
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after the manner of Mr, Davison, who never puts more than 
sixteen lines into a quarto page, make or constitute five 
volumes of a similar size and shape to Dr. Watson’s life, 
which, with cuts by Mr. John Britton, author of several 
curious topographical works, might be sold for the reasonable 
sum of d031 10s., being only six guineas the volume ; and if 
it should please the Legislature, in its wisdom, to repeal the 
Copy-right Bill (by which costly books are made accessible 
to poor students at the Universities, who have no business 
with such sort of works), my said work might be furnished 
at the reduced price of £31 4.5. 

But small as this sum is, it is with grief I say, that such 
is the badness of the times, occasioned by the return of 
peace, and the late long succession of plentiful harvests, that 
I find booksellers strangely reluctant to embark in this 
transaction with me.* They offer indeed to print my work 
if I can get it previously praised in the Edinburgh Review ; 
and the Reviewers say, that they are not unwilling to praise 
it, but that it must, of a necessity, bo previously printed. 

I have observed to Mr. Jeffrey in my seventh letter to 
him on this subject, that this condition is not only new and 
injurious to me, but, by his own showing, clearly gratuitous 
and unnecessary; because, for aught that appears in the 
generality of his articles, he may never have read the work 
which is the subject-matter of them ; nay, it hath sometimes 
been proved from the context, that he never hath even seen 
the work at all ; and as this little accident hath not hindered 
his writing an excellent essay under colour of such work, so 
I contended, •that he ueetl not now make the preliminary 
^'ine qua non, as to having my work printed ; for “ do non 
inipressis et de non lectis eadem est ratio.” 

But I grieve to say, that all my well-grounded reasoning 

* The biulness of the times, according to that Venerable Bede of 
^odem days, Mr. Cartwright, is owing to the Septennial Parliament 
Bill (1 Geo. I. cap. 38 ) ; but according to the better opinion of Mr. J. C. 
Boghouae, to the battle of Waterloo, (ride Piinegyr. Nap. Bon. passim.) 
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hath been unavailing ; and as neither party will give up his 
notion, I stand at a dead lock between the booksellers and 
reviewers. 

In this dilemma, I should — ^like Aristotle’s celebrated ass — . 
have starved till doomsday ; but that, through the kindness 
and prudent advice of my learned friends Mr. Jonas Back- 
house, Jun. of Pocklingtoii, and the Bev. Doctor Snodgrass 
of Hog’s-Norton, I have been put upon a mode of extricating 
m3’sclf, by publishing, in a small form, a tentamen, specimen, 
or abridgement of part of m}" great work, which I am told 
Mr. Jeffrey will not object to review, he being always ready 
to argue “ a particulari ad universale : ” so that, in future 
time, the learned world may have hope of seeing my erudite 
labours at full length, whereof this dissertation is a short 
and imperfect sample or pattern. 


The whole histoiy of the illustrious "WTiittington is en- 
veloped in doubt. The mystery begins oven befoi'o ho is 
born ; for no one knows who his mother, and still less who 
his father, was. \Ve are in darkness as to where he first 
saw the light, and though it is admitted that he most pro- 
bably had a Christian name, adhuc sub juilice lis est, as to 
what that Christian name was. 

This important point, however, my revered friend, the Rev. 
Dr. Snodgrass of Ilog’s-Norton hath enabled mo to decide. 

Tradition has handed down to us that Whittington was a 
charity boy, as it is called, and received the rudiments of 
letters at the parish school of Hog s-Norton aforesaid ; this 
clue directed the Doctor’s researcheSji^and by tlyit enlightened 
zeal for ^vhicli he was conspicuous, he has been so fortunate 
as to discover rudely carved on the wainscot by some fellow* 
pupil, 

M. W. IS A FOOL ; 

M. AV. IS A DUNCE ; 

And one, which in more satisfactoiy, 

M. ^W, W. IS A STUPID DOa, 

1772. 
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This date seems at first sight to apply to a period long 
posterior to Mr. Whittington ; but when we recollect how 
often the wisest men, the most careful cox)yists, the most 
expert printers, mistake dates and transpose figures, we are 
not to bo surprised at a similar error in an unlettered and 
heedless school-boy ; and therefore, as Dr. Snodgrass 
judiciously advises — (a noble conjecture indeed, which places 
the critic almost on a level with the original writer) — the 
mistake may be corrected by the Fiiiiplo change of placing 
the figures in their obvious proper order, 1277, which, as Mr. 
Whittington is known to Lave been Sheriff or ]\[ayor about 
the year ISOO, wlien he was ijrobably near sixty, shews that 
he was about seven when at IIog’s-Norton ; and proves 
incontestably, that to him and him alone these ancient and 
iurtimately discovered inscrix)tions refer. 

Having established their authenticit}', it is (rasy to show 
tliat Mr. ‘Whittington’s name w^as not Hichard, as the vulgar 
fondly iinagijio ; 11, and not ]\r, being tlio initial of hichard ; 
and we might i)orhnps have doubtid belwoou Matthew, 
Mathias, Moses, Melchisedcc or Mnvk ; but the concluding 
W. of the last inscription seoins to settle the matter in lavour 
of ^latLliew, which is the only name lliat 1 J^now of in 
ordinary use which begins with ]M, and ends, as all tlio world 
with a W. 

1 shall say little of an orronoons sux'X>osUi()n — built on the 
strenglh of the words “ fool,” ‘‘ dunce,” and ‘‘ Rtu^nd dog 
and on the manifestly mistaken date, — which w'ould refer 
these characteristic sentences to a worthy alderman now 
alive ; (with ^\diose initials *tlicy do, indeed, by a strange 
accident, agree.) Such a supposition is clearly false and 
untciuiblc, as may bo ju’cved by one decisive observation, 
oitc/’ alia; that they appear to be the work of some jealous 
rival, displeased at JMr. Whittington’s superior ability : 
perhaps they wore even engraved by a fraud on the parish 
furniture, after Mr. Whittington’s rise had given some handle 
to envy ; whereas it is well known and universally admitted, 
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to be the happiness of the worthy alderman now alive, that 
no human being either ever did, or could envy him : — ^this 
sets that important question asleep for ever. 

It may seem to some readers that these epithets, — . 
opprobria, as some may think them, — do not redound to the 
credit of Mr. Alderman Whittington’s intellect ; but even if 
they are not, as before suggested, the production of envy, they 
are by no means inconsistent with Whittington’s successful 
progress in life ; on the contrary, they seem to designate 
him as a person who would naturally rise to City honours. It 
is grown to be a proverb, and admitted by the best writers 
on the subject, that Lord Mayors are ‘‘ stupid dogs.”* The 
City hath a prescription to choose ‘‘fools,” for places of 
honour therein; and, as Matthew was at least twice Lord 
Mayor, he might with great propriety have been twice as 
great a fool as any of the others. 

This leads me to the important consideration of how often 
the illustrious Matthew had the honour of so worthily filling 
the Civic throne. 

An ancient and well-known ballad has this beautiful, and 
indeed important, rhyme, — 

« ^Whittington, 

2Wc 6 Lord Mayor of London,” + 

Some copies indeed, and one in particular, (penis R. Pria 
Knight, P.R.S.) have it “thrice.” This, however, on a 
careful collation with all the best MSS. and some very fair 
black-letter editions, has been n^ost satisfactorily disproved : 
it has crept into the old versions, either from the weU-known 
predilection for the trine number ; or, from the writer’s 
having composed the work during Matthew’s second 
Mayoralty, when, as it appears from some old papers in the 

* Vide Cains de Canibus Britannicis c. de Majoribus. 

+ Vide Bestituta by the learned Sir Egerton Brydges, Knight of St. 
Joachim, A.S.S. 
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Tower, he, as well as many of his zealous friends, had a 
notion that he would have been again elected to the dignified 
office which he had for two successive years filled so satis- 
factorily — ^to himself. 

That such a re-election would have delighted him, nobody 
can doubt, who is aware of tlie fact of his being so anxious 
to discharge correctly the duties of his great office, that he 
i)ractised the part, — or, as it is in one account quaintly 
phrased, i^ayed at Lord Mayor , — for some time before he 
had attained the station ; and for many years after he had 
passed the chair, evinced his gratitude by keeping up the 
same laudable practice. An old account of one of his private 
dinners states, that even to the day of his death, when he 
was at home, he sat in state at the head of his table, with his 
loving spouse beside him, and his chief guest, if it were but the 
deputy of the ward, upon his right, while the other members 
of his family were ranged as regularly in order as if they 
had been at the Easter dinner in the Mansion House. 

As it aftects Mr. Whittington’s character, the little variation 
between twice and thrice is at present quite immaterial. He 
that deserved to be twice Lord Mayor could hardly have been 
additionally ennobled by having been so three or more times ; 
and, considering that the statements rest on public rumour, 
and, perhaps, the partiality of friends, of which not one-half 
is generally true, it seems a not unfair proportion to believe 
two-thii’ds. 

But, proud as Matthew naturally was at his double elevation, 
for he had sitten on the two forks of the civic Parnassus, it 
seems that in* a subsequent period of his life he began to 
grow weary of his legitimate honours, and bursting from that 
civic chrysalis, the alderman’s gown, strove to soar by gaudier 
flights into what it may be imagined he deemed better com- 
pany. But the City Icarus tried his wings, there is reason 
to suppose, in a temperature somewhat too glowing ; and if 
it were not for thalt indulgent principle of modern biography 
to which I have alluded, of saying nothing disagreeable either 
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of tho living or dead, I might be able to show that Matthew 
had earned the detestation of some, the ridicule of others, and 
ihe contempt of all, and forfeited much of that grave respect 
which aldermen are heirs to, by presuming to meddle with 
things tho which he could of no possibility understand. 

Tho several particulars of his life upon which tho old 
Clironicles arc at variance, and which in my large work I 
think I may — ah^^xt invidia — say, I have reconciled and 
explained, arc these : — 

1. His political principles. 

2. His trade, and what it really -was. 

S. Tho quality of his intellect. 

4. The quantity * of his intellect. 

5. Whether the bells did pretcrnaturally ring his recall to 
London; or, whether it were merely tho force of his own 
vanity 'svhich gave this favourable meaning to an idle sound. 
- 0. Whelhcr he really w^as maltreaicul, as tradition rcporli , 
by a kiichcii-iuaid. 

7. What sort of company lu} kept. 

8. What the Cat was by whitdi ho rendered himself chicHy 
notorious, and whether his famous expedition to catch llio 
Cat was undertaken piior, or subsoquently, to his second 
Mayoralty. 

0. And lasfly, whether ho died a natural or difjgracof’il 
death. 

A\l these arc points at issue, and wiii probably so continno 
till tho publication of my great v/ork, except one, namely, 
the 8th, which relates to his memorable Cat, upon which it 
is my intention to offer in this opiiscidum some lights and 
solutions. 


^ * In this chapter Edward Dixon has favoured mo with a disscp 
tation to rIiow tlmt tho pi-ovorh “ more knave than fool,” was fivrft u&cU 
in 'VVhittington’R i iine, nnd tlm t i here is ptrong reason to cuppos® that tlio 
true reading iz, *' more uvA than knave/’ L(ftt this learned dissertation 
on so curious a topic should he losf, or evef -delayed to the world, 
have furnished it l>o my v/orthy and most erudite friend Mr. Maiwey 
Kapier, as an article for his forthcoming Encyclopaedia Edinbufgeusi^- 
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History cannot perhaps be impartially written during the 
lives of those to whom it relates, and the nine-fold term of 
existence assigned to the feline species has probably been 
the cause of much of the misrepresentation which wo are, 
alas ! doomed to deplore ; but sufficient time has now elapsed 
since Whittington, and even since his Cat, left the world, 
to have destroyed every particle of prejudice, and it is a 
great satisfaction to me to bo able to speak plainly upon the 
subject, without the fear of iiii imputation of any feeling, 
other than a strict love of truth and justice, tempered and 
directed by that candid resolution which I have avowed, of 
not saying a harsh thing even of a dead Cat. 

As some of the 113'pothescs upon the very intricate subject 
of the Cat, suppose her to have been a human female, it 
seems proper, in liniluc, to satisfy the fiir sex, by setting at 
rest the disputes which have hitherto existed as to Matthew's 
personal appearance. Wo always feel more interested in a 
hero after ho h:i;i been described to us, even if (as it is in 
this case) his totU’Cmu mhle should happen not to bo par- 
ticularly engaging ; indeed, wdio can be so extravagant and 
preposterous as to look for personal beauty in an alderman ? 
It is therefore not derogating from his great character to 
confess that Matthew Whittington, to judge of him by a 
woodcut (the only genuine likeness extant), had one of those 
hard and vulgar faces which resemble the heads of certain 
clumsily-carved w^alking-sticks, or tobacco-stoppers, in which 
a fixed smile relaxes (by the more comicalit}’’ of its brisk and 
vulgar self-satisfaction) the muscles of the beholders. Mr. W. 
seemed to sihile eternnlly at himself, and the smile was so 
contagious, that few could look at him without laughing. 

It is necessary towards understanding what is to 

follow, that I should touch a little on the progress of this 
great man to the mercantile eminence which ho afterwards 
(whether by means of the Cat or not) attained. 

It is known that flie Kings of England have a private, 01 
rather a notoriously public, mark, whereby they distinguish 
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their property, known to the initiated as the King’s Broad 
Anoiv, but vulgarly called the King’s Broad E. This mark 
is held up by all ‘‘dealers in marine stores” of these our 
days to their children as the Scylla of their voyage through 
life. They are taught never to purloin (if there be any other 
within reach) any timber, thick stuff, or plank, or iron or 
copper bolts, belaying- pins, gudgeons, stauncheons, fasten- 
ings or sheathing, or any other article having on or about it 
the King’s Broad Arrow by “stamp, brand, or otherwise,” 
and carefully to abstain (as far as possible) from meddling with 
any cordage of three inches and upwards wrought with a white 
thread the contrary way (which thread is improperly called 
the rogue’s yarn) or any canvas wrought or unwrought with 
a blue streak in the middle ; or any bewper wrought with 
one or more streaks of raised white tape, as they believe in 
and fear the 22 Charles II., cap. 5 ; the 9 and 10 William 
III., cap. 41 ; 9 George I., cap. 8; 17 George IL, cap. 40; 
89 and 40 George III., cap. 89, sects. 5 and 6 most espe- 
cially,* 

Unfortunately, Mr. 'Whittington oavly in life formed an 
intimacy with a man w’hosc name was Joshua, who, for 
^vant of proper tuition, had fallen foul, not exactly of the 
above-named statutes (inasmuch as they w'ero enacted long 
after his demise, and were therefore, strictly speaking, not 
applicable to him) but of sundry others, partly confirmed 
and partly repealed by the 31 of Elizabeth, cap. 4, which 
unfortunately affected him, since he was detected in the fact 
of adapting to his own use sundry marked articles apper- 
taining to our then liege sovereign, Edward I. This Joshua 
was of a very low origin, and was ii’onically called Joshua 
the son of none, never having an ostensible father or mother ; 

* See also on this interesting? subject the Pepysian MSS. in Map.r7. 

Cantab.— Report of the CommiBsioners of Naval Revision, Folio 
XjTv—And the Earl of Barnley’s late Speech on the state of the Fleet-, 
in which last particularly, the whole matter is’ treated with that clear- 
ness, ability, knowledge, and conciseness for which the noble and learned 
peer is remarkable. 
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to which untoward circumstance may bo charitably attri- 
buted the errors into which he was occasionally betrayed. 
The first notion of property which a child receives, is from 
being told, I am %jQur parent ; you arc mu son ; this is your 
milk ; that is hh bread. The poor innocent who does not 
receive this early instruction is naturally deficient in this 
particular ; whence it happens that such persons are gene- 
rally found rather lax in their principles of mciim and iumii 
to the end of their lives ; which, however, by an equal dis- 
pensation of Providence, are usually shortened by a special 
interposition of the law. 

Matthew’s aftection, we arc led to believe, was less for 
this man’s qualities than for his property ; and with that 
characteristic prudence injuriously called cunning, ho resolved 
to live on good terms with him, so that, although he should 
never run the risk of engaging actively in tho acquirement 
of capital, ho might (knowing how bare of branches Joshua’s 
family tree was) at some future period got possession of 
whatever this rcccivcr-gonoral might have accumulated : 
indeed, while quite a lad ho continually used to say when 
shewing Joshua’s cellars full of iron to any acquaintance — 
“ I consider that oiio day or other these will all bo mine. 
Sir and so eventually th<*}- wore. 

It was in allusion to these hoards, and tho moans and 
times by which they W’^ero collected, that in tho quaint 
biblical facetiousness of that ago it used to bo observed, 
that if Joshua of old had known how to do his business by 
night, as well as his modern namesake, ho need not havo 
desired tho sun to stand, still ; a witticism which Speed 
records with great delight. 

It is after this era in Matthew’s life that all the writers 
are puzzled ; it has been ascertained that ho was apprenticed 
to a trade, but what that trade was, or what aifinity it horo 
to tho traffic ho subsequently carried on, nobody ba^^efc 
decided. Tho incident which drove him from his master’s 
house was, as is generally allowed, a heating (or mcrQ 

15 
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technically speaking a basting) which the kitchen wench 
gave him as a punishment for purloining a sop in the pan, 
a mode of acquiring, to which his admiration of Joshua’s 
proceedings had probably given him a turn. 

It is also added, that Whittington had a sneaking kind- 
ness, or what is politely called a tenilre for the housemaid 
of the family, who espoused his cause in this very quarrel, 
and that he never ceased to retain a feeling of gratitude 
towards one of his fellow-servants commensurate with his 
just animosity towards the other. 

There is a probability on the face of this fact, which 
is opposed to the story of his attachment to Miss Alice 
Fitzwarren, his master’s daughter. AfTections or antipathies 
formed in youth, and nurtured through life, always manifest 
themselves in the more marked peculiarities of ago, and 
certain it is that Mr. WJiittington when in very different 
circumstances, maintained his rooted dislike to a Cook, 
while his favourite remembrance of the housemaid’s kindness 
evinced itself in the respect ho openly professed for a Broom, 
(however cracked or crazy it might bo) wherever ho saw one. 

Having thus selected such preliminary observations as 
were necessary by way of introduction in the nature of 
prolegomena, I now approach 'with equal awe and interest 
to the main point, which is, as I said before, to ascertain 
what the Cat was by which Whittington made himself to be 
so well remembered, and which is inseparable from him in 
history and imagination. Who thinks of Whittington without 
thinking of a Cat ? Who with any love of sacred antiquity 
can see a Cat without thinking of, Whittington ? 

An English author records ' . speech made by a very 
erudite orientalist and profound scholar, at a meeting of 
the Society of Antiquarians, which was preserved in the 
minutes of that society, through the generous care of 
Mr. S. Foote, and which I am enabled to lay before my 
readers, by the favour of Sir Richard Phillips, who, for the 
trifling sum of fifteen shillings, obliged mo with the works 
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of that eminent Grecian, for so I presume ho was, from 
his having acquired the surname of Aristophanes. 

Permit me,” says the orator, to clear up some doubts 
relative to a material and interesting point of the English 
History. Let others toil to illumine the dark annals of 
Greece and Borne; my searches are sacred only to the 
service of Britain. 

“That Whittington lived, no doubt can bo mado; that 
he was Lord Mayor of London, is equally true ; but — as to 
HIS Cat — ^that, gentlemen, is the Gordian knot to untie — 
and here, gentlemen, be it permitted to me to define what a 
Cat is — a Cat is a domestic, whiskered, four-footed animal, 
whoso employment is catching of mice ; but let a Cat have 
been ever so subtle, ever so successful, to what could her 
captures amount? — no tanner could curry the skin of a 
mouse — no family could make a meal of the meat — conse- 
quently, no Cat could give Whittington his wealth — from 
whence does the error proceed ? Bo that my care to point 
out. 

“Tlio commerce this wealthy merchant carried on, was 
chiefly confined to our coasts — for this purpose, ho con- 
structed a vessel, which, from its aptness and lightness, he 
christened a Cat; nay, gentlemen, to this day — all our 
coals are imported from Newcastle in nothing but Cats — 
from thence it appears that it was not the whiskered, four- 
footed — mouse-killing Cat — but the coasting, sailing, carrying 
Cat — that, gentlemen, was Whittington's Cat.*' 

Vide ovinia Sam. Foot. Tit. Nabob. 

I cannot, however, conseni: in this instance to judge “ ex 
pedo Herculcm.”. However ingenious this learned gentle- 
man’s view of the case may be, 'vvo are upon one particular 
decidedly at issue ; and I think I shall be able to shew, that 
Whittington not only- did not derive his wealth from the 
renowned Cat, but tliat the Cat was the ultimate cause 
of bis ruin. 
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Ono writer, (Ibbotson on Quadrupeds, vol. viii. p. 881,) 
says, that “ Shee was no other than a female of highe raniq 
and singular kindo harte, who for that shoe had a fdlnQ 

dysposition myghtolie affected Mastorre Whyitingtone ” 

“which mistake in the orthography,” says my learned friend 
Backhouse (who seldom errs), feline being put iorfeelina — 
has deluded many into the belief, that it was in truth a four- 
footed, whiskered, mouse-catching Cat.” This ingenious 
conjecture is supported by the otlier obvious errors of the 
same iiatiwe in loc. cihU. and not a little validated by a 
curious ballad of the times, which is to be found at this 
inoinent in the British Museum (Messalina 2.) and of whicli 
I subjoin a copy ; — 

ANN EXCEEDING n, EXACTE, AND EXCELLENTE GOODE BALLADE, WRITTEN HY 
MEE GJJOFFJIY LYDGATE, OrONNE MASTEURE WIIYTTINGTONE HYS CATTE. 

W'O Cytyzens of lAinihm ton no, 

Aiulo Wyvt'S CO ftiiro aud fatto, 

lit'lioldf a of high ronounc ! 

Greto Wliyttingtoiie liy.s CaUo ! 

Vo ^<yTig • IkuIij yun hy.s nAVV»^ 

iaarv ,-, an<l alh- tliuttu ; 

iUit hee hallic nott* a hc^^to soe gia+o 
A ^\^lyUiJlgt‘mo hy.s Cattc I 

'i'lii-; Catto iloMiu noUo a catto apiH-ai’, 

Uccyiige too higgo fovre IhrUto, 

Ihiu lua re atteinhuuil.i alle tloe vre.a o 
•Some t»>kyii oil a lAule ; 

Yc one liaGo* wJiy.-kfij.- tuR-l: iv't. Iri-s ”, 

]\ro.'t“ <-oui. 'lyo t'*-; l<'<»ke atle : - 

Aiioder wv.ivv'i a gowne <»f furr.s, 

Ye ly verve off yo latte ! 

J Ik’o dotho iiotto creope alonrr ye lloi/n 
But sUndo.? or cl.-.o lye.j (latte : 

Wbyles they lunst gambulo <*nne all foGrs 
>Vhoe wyshc to ple;xse ye Catte I 
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A conyngc monkcyc off ye lawe, 

Ass byo ye fyrc lie sattc, 

Toe pick liys nuts oiite, used ye pawo 
Off Whyttiiigtono liys Cattc ! 

But Whyttingtone discovered plnyno 
Wliiittc this vyle ape was atto ; 

"NVlioe faylodde tliiis hys nnttcs tuc giiync, 

And oiiely syngcd ye Catte. 

Thcnnc Whyttingtone yiiii gorgeous f.ti.lc, 

Syttyiige wytluuitc his luitb‘, 

Bri'uglito too hys hoiu o atto CJ rovnov-g.ito 
Thys iiioslo ylln- trl'Mis Oatte. 

She ys so gi-achiusc and soc iaino 

Alle nicnne may strooke and patt • : 

But yt ys saydo, norre rnayde norrc dniiio, 

Have dared l(,'o sec thatte Calti*. 

Kulle hngolyo gladdc she seomotli, wlioniv^ 

They luyiigtj licrro a greio raito, 

But styll inoo gladde atio kateliyngo ui. '.i V'.' 

Ys AMiyttingtone liys Catte. 

A Cal to, tliey sayc, rnayc watche a kyiige ; 

Ye apothome ys pjitte ; 

Ye converse is a differente tliynge : 

Noe kyngc inaye w.iteht? thys Catte. 

Tiieiine tjiko, cache manne, hys scarhite goi’.nc, 

Aiide eke hys vclvctto hatto, 

And huuihlye Wellcome yntoe tonne 
(Ireto Wh} liinghmo his Catte. 


This undoubtedly ('liigimfl and authentic document will 
ho of vast use in elucidating many of onr difHcultics, ns I 
shall hereafter abundantly observe ; it is hero only quoted in 
the order of proofs, as supporting IMr. Backhouse’s most 
acute conjecture ; which is also greatly strengthened hy that 
profound scholar Mr. Ilallam, in his “ History of the ^liddle 
Ages,” who, how^cver, gives a different and more classical 
ground for the vulgar error ‘‘ This great Lady,” he says, 
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‘‘was Caita ; that is, a German, one of the people called 
Catti, who inhabited that part of th" ancient Germania now 
called the Duchy of Brunswick.” 

In opposition to all these opinions, Doctor Snodgrass 
(whose copious history of the interior of Africa, and genealogy 
of tho kings of Gambia, sufficiently, as the modest Mr. 
Bowdich* justly observes, stamp his merits) inclines to 
think that a person of Matthew’s original habits never could 
have been thrown into the society of any lady of high rank, 
who had a regard for her character or respectability, lie 
treats tho hypothesis of the Ccittean Lady with great con- 
tempt, considers the authority of tho ballad as trivial and 
obscure ; and maintains with all that power of argument, so 
characteristic of his works, that it was a hona-fide Cat, on 
which Whittington’s liopcs at one particular period wore 
placed, but which had no connexion whatever with liis 
pecuniary affairs, and which hopes were moreover in the 
seciuol frustrated. 

A more ancient writer still Prendergast on Sorcery ”) 
makes an assertion vdiich at once confirms and refutes all 
that has been advanced by my two learned friends, for ho 
distinctly states, that, that which rendered Whittington 
famous, was both a Cat and an illustrious Lady. Not, indeed, 
at the same time ; but that, being endowed with magical 
potency, she was competent to assume both forms at pleasure, 
displaying cither the savage temper of the quadruped, or the 
winning softness of her lovely sex, as best suited her 
purpose. 

The same author says, that while ^under the appearance of 
a human being she W’as capable of performing what in those 
days passed for miracles ; at one time metamorphosing 
menials and washer-women into Lords and Ladies ; causing 
unknown and portentous stars to appear, and changing by 
“ arte magkale ” white into black, and black into white. 
He also more fully explains in tho same way, tho strange 
* “ Miswiou to Ashantec,” p. 431, lost edition. 
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facts alluded to in the ballad, of her putting off at pleasuro 
the form of a cat, and transforming tho several feline attri- 
butes and appearances to her followers ; giving to one 
supernatural whiskers ; to another, a covering of fur ; to 
third, eyes that can see best in the dark ; to a fourth, the 
faculty of falling on his legs, whatever may happen, and so 
forth. 

We now live in an incredulous ago, and it is not for me 
to decide whether magical interferences with tho ordinary 
course of nature are to bo believed or not. I would rather 
refer the curious reader to the Dsemonologia of the royal 
and erudite James ; for my part, I neither wholly reject, 
nor wholly admit, tho multitudinous affirmative evidences, 
which all histories of fill countries, in all ages, affoi'd on this 
subject ; but I may bo allowed to say in support of Pren- 
dergast’s hypothesis, that this change of form has, it appears, 
been by no inoaiis uncommon. Le Pevo Jacques d’Autun 
says, “ Baram Boi do Bulgairo pronoit x)ar scs prestiges la 
figure d’un louj) ou iVmi autre animal;'' and Job Fincel 
mentions that, on attrapa un jour un loup garou qui courait 
dans les Rues do Padoue : on lui coupa ses pates do loup et 
il reprit au memo instant la forme d’honimo — mais avec 
les bras et les pieds coupes.” These are staggering 
authorities ! * 

I must regret that Prondergast has not explained the origin, 
so obscurely hinted at in tho ballad, of Whittington’s con- 
nexion with the Cat ; but it is at the same lime a satisfaction 
to think, that by tho use of tho words “would,” “could,” 
and “shoul^,” — “ likely, V “possibly,” “probably,” and 
“naturally,” “fancy,” “research,” “inquiry,” and “no 
doubt,” (tho use of which is so admirably displayed by Mr. 
Codwin,) I may bo enabled to throw somo light — lucem 

Barthol. dc Spina. Qticst. do Strigibna, cap. 8. Mai. Malefica, 

2, disputes at largo tlio transformation of Witch into Cats, aiul 
their sucking sph'its as well as blood, which Oocloliiian, lib. de liiumis, 
would have a stridore et avibus foedissimis eiiisdem uominis ; but, as I 
think, without good reason. 
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(hire ex fumo — on several dark parts of this difficult 
subject. 

It can easily bo imagined that Whittington, who, with a 
truly philanthropic disposition, possessed a mind scantily 
cultivated, would naturally have a turn for tho marvellous — 
indeed, tho preternatural interferenco of the bells of Bow 
steeple (of which a published life of our hero says, thero 
were then but six),'^ with his destiny and the good fortune 
resulting from their suggestion, may naturally be supposed 
to have favoured his predisposition for the miraculous ; and 
therefore when ho heard from various sources tho stories 
which were related of the wonderful enchantress in foreign 
parts, ho was animated and delighted, and having more taste 
for female beauty than knowledge of his native language, was 
persuaded she was not only tho most ill-used personage, but 
tho most lovely woman on earth, from hearing that, — 

“ She waa a Charmer^ and could almost read 
The thoughts of people ” f 

Prendergast indeed goes so far as to hint, that Whittington 
himself, from tho rapid ac(iuiremcnt of his wealth, lay under 
the imputation of sorcery, and that ho aimed at the attain- 
ment of some secrets from the Enchantress to carry on his 
schemes, which was the chief cause of his devotion to her. 
The same author says, that he was taxed with concocting 
a liquor made from noxious weeds and deadly herbs, with 
which he was enabled to steal away men’s senses, and lead 
them according to his will ; but I must bo allowed to doubt 
tho truth of this charge,— it seems to Jbe a vulgar revival of 
the old story of Circe. Looking at the events of his life, 
there appears to me abundant proof that Matthew was no 
conjuror. 

That Prendergast may have been a victim to superstition I 

T^dil. Lruid. Dc.'iii and ^Munday, LSlO, p. 17 . 

t rr<d>:djly not in tlio^e woid^, liocau>o they are Sluikespeare’a,— 
Printer's DiviL 
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\vill not deny — that he Avrote in the full belief of the lady’s 
preternatural powers is evident; but it is only justice to his 
historical voracity to say, that in all his commendations of 
her merits, ho falls far short of a French author, the Marquis 
(le St. Cas, who was one of the favourites of Margaret do 
Valois, the repudiated wdfe of Henry the IVth, and who 
wrote a History of a Cat, which has hitherto been mistakenly 
supposed to bo a covert defence of the scandalous life of that 
lascivious princess ; but which, as it now appears, is a sober 
and discreet history of Whittington’s Cat. 

One singular and interesting fact to bo ascertained from 
this work, which, let us observe, v/as not written above two 
Jiundrcd years after the time, and is therefore entitled to 
great credit on the score of tradition, is, that tlio French 
most indubitably allude to the Enchantress we are now 
treating of, in their celebrated history of 77o? ir/iila Cui, 
■which indeed to me appears little other than a version of 
Whittington’s adventures, the English origin of which, that 
vain and disingenuous people have as carefully suppressed as 
they since have that of the guillotine — wash-hand basons — • 
the steam engine — snallle bridles, and the telegraph.* 

In the Marquis’s book may bo found recorded the exag- 
gerated accounts of the Eucha?otrcss, which were zealously 
circulated in her own times by the French, and which in- 
flamed and animated hfatthew ; St. Cas most gallantly repeats 
(as if he believed) all the praises which his forefathers had 
lavished upon her, and pictures her as tlio most fascinating 
being on earth, so condescending in her manners that the 
lowest orders* of fiociely w»cro more readily admitted to her 
confidence and acquaintance than those of noble birth and 
superior qualifications, and of a disposition so forgiving, that 

* A coiiiploto dF tlu'ir uiifairnoss iho latter point, lia.: 

lately given in the life of the cclobvalo{l J'Mgewortli by liimt-'h 
and his daughter ; in which he .duevs, tluit he laid iiwented telegraph:: 
sonic years bob ire the French, thongli ho had with a Idameablo modesty 
kept the secret entirely to himself till the French had infamously pirated 
his iiiventioii. 
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if sb6 could anyhow light upon men (no matter who) who 
had been the creatures and favoured followers of any person 
or family who from time immemorial had been the bitterest 
enemies of her house and the country she most loved, these 
w’’ere the particular objects of her care and protection — for 
those were all her powers exerted, the magic of all her 
charms displayed. This predilection for the destroyers of 
her relations, the Marquis adduces as one of the most amiabJo 
traits of “ La belle Sorciere.” 

And here again wo are presented with a confirmation of 
!Mr. Backhouse’s hypothesis, that all the vulgar mistaken 
notions about this great lady are occasioned by errors of 
the press; for in the first edition of St. Cas (Lyons, 1609) the 
word sorcierc is printed soiiricierey which means, as the 
learned reader well knows, “ a mouse-catcher.” 

Perhaps, however, the printer may nt>t bo wholly to blamo 
on this point, inasmuch as the Marquis himself distinctly 
alludes to her having assumed the form of a Cat, wliicli ho 
seems to consider a state of honour — The Cat,” says In*, 
^‘is a privileged animal; ” and then proceeds to narrate the 
following story in support of his assertion ; — 

“ Mahomet avoit beaucoup d’dgards pour son Chat. — Co 
venerable animal s’etait un jour couchc sur la manche pen- 
dante de la veste du Prophetc, ct semblait y meditcr si pro- 
fojidemcnt quo Mahomet pressc do so rendro a la Priere, oi 
n’osant le tirer do son extase, coupa la manche de sa veste. 
A son rotour, il trouva son chat qui revenait do son assoupis- 
sement extatique, cl quo s’apporcovaiit do rattontion do son 
maitro a la vue do la manche ccvipee, sc leva^.pour lui fairc 
la reverence, dressa la queue, ct plia le dos en arc, pour lui 
temoigner plus do rcsj)cct. IMahomet qui comprit a mcr- 
veille CO quo cola signifiait, assura au saint hommo do chat 
uno place dans son Paradis. Ensuito lui passant trois fois la 
main sur le dos, il lui imprima, par cct attouchoment, la vertu 
de no jamais tomber quo sur ses pates.” 

Hence the Marquis argues, that his favourite Enchantress 
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did by no means degrade or bemean herself by the abandon- 
ment of her character as a woman, if it were to answer any 
sufficient purpose she assumed that of a Cat. 

Tho accounts which tradition brought down to the Mar- 
quis’s time, and has even to our own, would naturally have 
spread from mouth to mouth all through Europe, at tho time 
when facts so surprising occurred ; and Whittington was one 
of those men who arc disposed to believe every thing they 
do not rightly comprehend, tho consequence of which dis- 
position was his almost boundless credulity, and after in- 
flaming his mind with the descriptions of tho Enchantress, 
and the implied restraint under which she laboured, he re- 
solved (from what motive nobody has completely succeeded 
in discovering) to induce her to visit England. 

It is concluded, that a desire for notoriety had no weight 
with him in this resolution, for never did any man of his 
time shrink from tlie applause of tho vulgar with such 
delicate sensibility as Whittington. Hearing his own name 
spoken aloud in the streets, caused him the greatest uneasi- 
ness, and ho was moved to anger if any wandering minstrels 
who wore singing his praises, chanced to pass near his resi- 
dence. 

This is stated by Ibbotson (before quoted), and is highly 
satisfactory, inasmuch as tho general impression upon the 
minds of all those versed in the history, was that most of the 
little songs of which he ^vas the hero were written either in 
his house or at least at his suggestion. Tho friend who 
favoured mo with tho copy of tho ballad quoted above 
has fumish(vd me with two stanzas of another, which ho 
found in the same volume, and which proves that Ibbol. son’s 
account of Matthew’s modesty is perfectly just, for his 
indifference about, not to say dislike to, popularity (as it 
is called) was so strong, that such of his partisans as 
chose to celebrate him in poetry were, in compliance with 
his scrupulous wishes, compelled to designate him by tho 
initials of his name. 
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ScrrSe IStiglottlre roimlr, iiaije all IJe ISttljf, 

Sttc tn^glgtrlce bioullt trouble iiou 
$ro tint! a manne 00 rtieifte in b)ortl^e, 

^9 fionrot fBattbcbe 

notte tbre inauue to Iror tjou lorongr, 
jlor b)2)tl5 false s^irrefirs bubble i)ou. 

5 :ii;lf}]olc ISrcf grotos fatte, anlr iJrrv grotos strong 
Hong Ifife to fHaltfietoe Ml. 


With this proof of his retiring disposllion wo arc the more 
puzzled ill looking at his conduct with respect to the Great 
Lady, because really, if wo had not such powerful evidence 
as Ibbotson and others have adduced, one could hardly fancy 
any other incitement to her introduction into the country, 
tlniu an oflicious desire to Ijr. meddling with things which 
did not at all concern him, for the mere sake of creating a 
sensation, of withdrav/ing the attention of his countrymen 
from the pursuit of their occupations, to the idle speculation 
of star-gazing and conjuring, and, in short, of making him- 
self at any rate the Hero of a Story, by which his name 
might go down to posterity. In this ho has certainly 
succeeded ; hut the price he has i»aid for notoriety appears 
(considering how he disliked it) to liavc been rather high. 

One circumstance has been montioned, as having probably 
given his disposition a turn, which is this : the Countess of 
Mountfort, or as she is called, Jane of Flanders, had visited 
England about five or six years bof ro the period at which 
Whittington undertook his renowmed expedition. ^ This extra- 
ordinary woman, roused l)y the captivity of a husband to 
whom she was faithfully attached, had quitted the confined 
circle of domestic life, to which she was an ornament, and 
risked everything in the cause of her beloved Count : her 
party, however (spite of her personal success), declining on 
every side, she came to London, to solicit succours from the 
King of England, and to the reception she met with from the 
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populace, and the praises bestowed on Sir Waller Manny, 
who suggested her appeal to the British Court, is by very 
many persons attributed the anxiety of Whittington to intro- 
duce his Cat or lady to the notice of the people. 

But a much more probable account is suggested by the old 
ballad, and indeed countenanced by other authorities, namely, 
that a certain knavish lawj^cr who had, by some means, now 
unknown, and probably at no time very avowablc, got about 
tlio Cat, and became intimately connected with all her secrets 
and mysteries whatever they were, had contrived to got the 
Cat into a bag, and so far from letting her out of the bag, 
as she and her followers no doubt expected, ho is supposed 
to have formed the base design of selling the Cat to her 
enemies. 

This account would naturally rouse the indignation of a 
man, even less high-minded than ilio illustrious V/hittington, 
who combining, liko many moderji citizens, generosity with 
an eye to profit, justly considered that it* the Cat were worth 
anything, ho might as well liavo the gain as the lawyer ; 
and with this magnanimous intention ho resolved to got 
possession of the Cat. Not very much, it would appear, 
knowing or caring, in Iho blindness of his enthusiasm, 
whether she was a Cat or a witch ; a great lady, or tJie devil. 

What s)io really was, appeared afterwards, wdicn llio bag 
came to bo opened.* 

The zeahniH desire of possessing at all events this dcini- 
human personage, made WJiittington quite careless of the 
consequences of his blind bargain, lie anticipated advan- 
tages to liin\self from exhibiting her, wdiich (probably from 
the apprehension of being laughed at) ho never ventured to 
mention to his nearest fih nds ; a gentle hint on tlio subject 
thrown out to liis bettor and bigger half, W’as received by her 
with all the raptnro one might expect an obscure person to 

* Ray, in liirf History of Hnolish Proverbs, ” this circiun- 

stance to have orfeinated the subsequently fainiliiir saying of ** to let 
the Cat out of the bag,** 
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express at the prospect of becoming notorious ; for though 
certain it is that Matthew’s views and desires throughout the 
whole business wore untinctui-ed by the smallest wish for 
tclat or distinction, we are not prepared to say that his wife 
might not have cast a longing eye towards the Enchantress’s 
banquets and gaieties, of which such splendid accounts had 
been given, or that her ambition (for these sort of people are 
ambitious in their sphere) might not have led her to hope 
that by the aid of the great lady’s magic, her daughter (who 
had been some time on hand) might attain such an accession 
either of real property or personal attraction, as might get her 
respectably established in life. 

For the means of carrying his plan into execution quietly 
and sccui’cly, Matthew had recourse to a stratagem, which, 
although, under the circumstances, perfectly fair, to him was 
eminently distressing, for the exquisite sensibility with which 
he shrunk from anything like disguise — equivocation — mis- 
statement, or deviation from the plain fact, had obtained for 
liim the appellation of honest Whittington ; and to maintain 
his claim to tliat honourable distinction, was the constant 
effort of his life. 

The stratagem which ho adopted is stated to have boon 
this : — It will bo recollected, that at the period of which we 
treat, the staple of wool, leather, and lead was fixed at Calais 
whither all foreigners were specially invited to traffic, and 
whence no English merchant was permitted to export English 
goods. The intercourse between this port and Dover at the 
first institution of this mart was frequent and general. 
Thither went Whittington as on a mercantile speculation. 

In the various histories of our hero considerable con- 
fusion appears to have arisen at this point. The majority 
of the innumerable authorities which I have quoted in my 
largo work, I think boar me out in declaring that Whittington 
actually saw his commodity before ho brought it to England, 
and that it assumed the appearance of a woman in order to 
deceive him. 
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The difficulty of deciding arises from the improbability that 
a great lady should so suddenly have abandoned the guidance 
of her counsellors, who (as they were paid for it) were bound 
to give her proper advice, and put herself under the care of 
a “feu Lord Maire but that dilliculty is met by the con- 
sideration that Matthew’s eloquenco was veiy celebrated in 
his day, and that, as his mind was set upon bringing over the 
prodigy, ho doubtlessly exerted its whole force and energy in 
representing to her the respectability which would infallibly 
attach itself to her through the rest of her life, from the 
circumstance of her having been brought into the capital of 
England under the immediate protection of a man renowned 
as ho was both in his mercantile and political character, and 
vdiose important station in the country was so well suited to 
the introduction of such a personage. 

Add to his arguments, his conduct on the occasion ; and 
our surprise at licr complying with his wishes will bo ma- 
terially diminished. Could a woman of sense and feeling 
refuse to throw herself into the care of the man, who, with 
that wonderful intrepidity and almost incredible presence of 
mind, which obtamed for him the appellation of the 
Whittington, ventured his existence for upwards of three hours 
and a half upon the water, and undertook a voyage of nearly 
thirty-two miles (starting late in the evening), in a vessel of 
not more than one hundred and seventy tons burthen, for 
liov sake ! an enterprise which, though in these enlightened 
days wo might be inclined to ridicule, Avas in those times 
considered the most surprisingly valorous feat ever compassed 
by an Alderman. 

* Higgins in his Treatise on Oyster-Shells (l»y the waj", a rcniarkahly 
Khrewtl and entertaining work), moniioiis the stoiy of AVhittiugtoii and 
his Cat, and attributes her easy compliance with liis wishes to a chann, 
^vliich he says 'was afterwards adopted by Ben Jonson in his Masque of 
Queens, celebrated Feb. 6th, 1609, beginning with these words ; — 

“ The weather is fair, the wind is good, 

Up, dame, on your horse of IVogj/.” 
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As for the Gat, whatever shape she took (and there can he 
little doubt, as my readers will hereafter see, which form she 
really did assume), she suffered not much from the effects ol 
tlio water carriage. She had been a great traveller in her 
time, and, amongst other good company into which she had 
fallen during her progresses, had been admitted into the 
Serail at Algiers, where, according to an old poem, it ap< 
pears, she 

Passed hone tyjae aniydst yc throng. 

As liar)pie as ye dove v*as long.” * 

Neverthclcs.s, Whittington, after ho had been in her society 
for a short time, began to doubt (as well ho might) her 
supernatural powers. lie argued, from a knowledge of the 
sex’s little AYoakncsscs, that if she had had the ability to have 
assumed any form she had chosen, she doubtlessly would 
have adopted a more agreeable one than that which slio 
actually appeared under; but then, on the other hand, he 
contended witli liimself, that hy as much as her real claims 
upon notieo and attention were weak and groundless, by so 
much must her magic he potent, for that unless the Devil 
iiimsclf had taken ])osscssion of the rabbit) (at her instigation) 
they never could have seen anything to admire or respect 
about her. 

Btill, however, with Unit good ie.sto so perceptible in all 
his conduct, Matthew, iu order to keep uj) the dignity of Iiis 
Enchantress, and to induce spectators to respect her, never 
veiiiurcd to* approach her without tlio most marked actions 


Delrio. ^Fag. lit). 11, Qii;o.-:t. has a sti)ry oiif of Triezins, al'oni 
tlii.-i Jior.so (7 AVotxl ; hut that whu;li our ^vitl;hc'^^ call is usually tlu‘ 
stnir, or hnti<U(* nf a Brouui!^’ Vide Ih-ruap iJioiaonol. hh. 1, ca2». H- 
iJ ulcu, 1. 2, ca^j, 4. 

* I inii iniunaod ili:it Lord llulland has a very interesting 
toucliiiig this suhji.’ct, called “ Thco Siogo of Windsorre,” which 1 conli”-^ 
I should have inueh liked to have consulted ; hut Mrs. Filinkinso]) is eae 
of those <»l(l-f.ishioiu;d w'oincn wdio chocj.sc to he lairtioular, and I lx»vc 
been by licr in\ivcntcd jroni making ih(3 only interest through which I 
could have ho 2 »cd to have obtained the loiu> of it. 
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of humility, never would be covered in her presence, nor 
treat her with less deference than though she had been a 
queen.* 

The more Matthew began to doubt her powers, and to 
suspect he had been in some sort duped, the more he raved 
about the excellent qualities of his great Lady— Penthesilea, 
with all her “ magna virtutis documenta at her back, was 
not fit to be named in the same day with her. Berenice, 
Camilla, Zeuobia, Valasca the Bohemian, or Amelasunta, 
queen of the Ostrogoths, had neither fortitude, nor tempe- 
rance, nor chastity, nor any good qualities to put in com- 
petition with hers. And as for the modern ladies, your 
Laura Bossis or Victoria Accarambonis, or even the renowned 
Donna Maria Pacheco, Bianca Hedwig, Lady of Duke Hemy 
the beardy of Ligniz, they would have been considered the 
small fry, the mere white-bait of the sex, compared with 
Whittington’s 'Encliantress.f Matthew daily grew more and 
more uneasy about his charge : instead of aspiring to dignity, 
or performing any of those astonishing feats which ho ex- 
pected, she appeared addicted to vulgar habits and coarse 

* How easy it is to trace the source of good-breeding at this epoch, 
one would have supposed that a man in ]\1 atthew’s sphere (through 
ignorance), would have seated himself snugly by the side of hia protet/ce, 
^vith as much familiarity as if she had been Mrs. Whittington ; but the 
Black Prince had just at the time set sucli an example to the people, in 
his behaviour to the French king ; to v/hom he declared, “ that being a 
hubjoct, lie w’as too well acquainted with the distance between his own 
rank, and that of Majesty, to assume such a freedom as to sit in its 
presence.” — (Hume, vol. iii. p. 88.) That the tone of good-breeding 
pervaded all classes, and reached even Matthew, who by the exce'^sive 
dolicjicy and respect with which ho had attended his lady, not only 
raised himself in the eyes of everybody, but practically upheld the 
claim she had on tlseir interesrt and^jdlections. 

t The name of the last of tlieso modern ladies, (the histories of all 
of whom may be found in Messrs. Vandeuhok and Ruprecht’s Gallerie 
Merkwiirdiger Fraunzimmer, Ed. Gottingen, 1794 and 1798) reminds 
nio of a jest, which, though modern, is not without its whiinsicality. 
Mr. Perry, proprietor and editor of the newspaper called the Morning 
Chronicle, having one day descanted somewhat freely on politics, was 
a^ked by one of his hearers to v/liat i^arty he professed to belong. “To 
tbs V/higs, to bo suro,” said Perry. ‘^*$0 do I,'* rt;joined his friend, *‘but 
Jiot to the V/hijS” 


16 
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pleasures, attracted no respectable admirers, and passed her 
time in obscure corners, choosing either woods or bams for 
her lurking-places, to which she was followed only by the 
very lowest of the rabble. 

It was a matter of delicacy with Matthew not to hint 
that ho should bo glad to see some proof of her powers, for 
by the murmurs which ho hoard, in bettermost life, ho appre- 
hended that the Legislatm’e would interfere, in order to put ii 
stop to her imposition. 

Matthew now stood in a very awkward situation : ho had 
brought an unwelcome object into England, contrary to the 
advice of all those about her, and in direct opposition to the 
feelings of all the respectable part of the community, and had 
in fact, drawn himself into the disagreeable certainty of being 
wrong under all cii*cumstanccs. 

If she really were what he boasted her to be, he was 
amenable to the laws, which, as Blackstone says, both before 
and since the Conquest, have been equally severe, ranking the 
crime of sorcery and of those who consult sorcerers in tlio 
same class with heresy, and condemning both to the flames. 
If she were not, he had foisted a deception upon the mob, 
wJiicli they never would forgive. 

This ho knew, and therefore felt liis full share of agreeable 
sensations arising from the alternative, which presented itself 
of being burned alive in one case, and universally laughed nt 
in the other ; not but that it must be allowed that Mr. W. 
possessed amongst other characteristics of fortitude, a sur- 
prisingly stoical callousness to ridiculb. 

His apprehensions about the .mterferenco of the Logislatiuo 
were by no means gi’oundless. It was evidently necessary 
to open the eyes of tlio country to tho flagrant imposition 
which was carrying on, and to which poor Whittington most 
innocently and unintentionally had made himself a pai*ty- 
Tho hrave man, however, began to feel a few fears, which had 
hitherto been strangers to his great heart : testimonies of his 
enchantress’s charlatanerie were forthcoming from every " 
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quarter, of which she was perfectly aware, but advised 
Matthew to put a good face upon the matter and brave it out, 
assuring him, that if it came to evidence, she could produce a 
great many more witnesses of her innocence than her oi>po- 
iicnts could bring forward of her guilt. 

This mode of exculpation has been recorded by a very 
popular writer of much later days.*'*' He relates an anecdote 
where a murder was clearly proved against a prisoner by the 
concurrent testimony of seven witnesses : when tho culprit 
was called on for his defence, he complained of Avant of 
evidence against him ; for, said he, “My Lord and Gcntlc- 
ineii of the Jury, you lay great stress upon tho production of 
fscven persons who swear that they saw mo commit the crime. 
If that be all, I will produce you seven times as many who 
will swear that they did not see me do it.” Much on a par 
Avith this Avas the favourable evidence on Avhich this eminent 
piece of injured innocence relied for exculpation, t 

Tho most fsingiilar part of the story is, that Avith all 
^latthoAv's Avcll-knoAvn intelligence, good sense, prudence, 
amiability, and virtue, bis >:eal got the bettor of liis con- 
sistency, 1 Jo and his friends Avlio most Avarmly espoused tho 
cause of the great ijn])ostor, Averc those avIio from time 
immemorial had upheld the democracy of the constitution, 
had rung the changes upon all ilie A'irtuous attributes of Ioav 
hie, “Honest Poverty,” and “Tho Sovereignty of tlio 
People ; ” but, strange to say, in their excessive zeal for their 
n3.v idol, these equalizing politicians decided unanimously, 
that all the witnesses v/ho were to prove her misdeeds, were 
pcijured villainc and infamotls rogues, CA^cn before they had 
said a syllable on tho subject, becaiioO, forsooth, they Avero 
poor and shabbily clothed, as if a lino coat Avero cr-scnti.il to 
truth and justice, or that a poor man could not speak truth. 


* ,To?eplius Miller, edit. Lond. (no date) page 42. 
f q'he crime she Avas charged with, it may lio neoesfiary to say, aa’ge 
cercery, not miu^ler : — ^putting people out of tho world eho had uoa'ci: 
been accused of. 
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Now really to mo their poverty (if one may judge by the 
accounts which have been handed down of them,) appears 
one of the strongest proofs of their honesty ; for, had they 
been tampered with as Whittington insinuated, it is not im- 
probable that some part of their earnings would have been 
expended in the purchase of such habits as might at least 
have protected them from insult in the streets. 

There was one objection to their evidence, which, inas- 
much as it is patriotic, is honourable — ^they were foreigners, 

and therefore not to be believed. ^Now, touching the justice 

of this sweeping decision much may bo said ; and it is by no 
means unpleasing to see that even in these days there is still 
a national prejudice against foreign habits and manners ; the 
looseness of conduct, and general want of delicacy of 
the continental nations, are at variance with the pure and 
better regulated habits of our countrymen and countrywomen ; 
and in Whittington’s days it clearly appears that morality had 
so firmly established itself in England, that a foreigner wa>; 
not to bo credited on oath. 

In the instance of this nondescript lady, tins feclint' 
certainly had not so mucli weight as it might have had in 
many others, nor was the expression of it over-gallant, 
considering that she herself was a foreigner and educated, if 
St. Cas and other authors are to be believed, in one of the 
most licentious schools of continental incontinence. 

One strong argument against the credibility of these 
persons was the general venality of all the natives of the 
country they came from, which was so flagrant that a man 
might be bought for five shillings,, to swear any thing. The 
witnesses which the Cat lady intended, it appears, to produce 
in her defence, were all from the same nation — ^this objection, 
unfortunately for her, tolls both ways. 

Be that as it may, it appears pretty evident, that at the 
period to which I am now alluding Whittington, whether 
voluntarily or not I cannot pretend to determine, was sepa- 
rated from the object of all his hopes and fears ;'-^inde6d, how 
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the separation between them was brought about has puzzled 
all who have hitherto considered the subject : some writers 
suppose that she never had any superior or supernatural 
powers, but that she was altogether an impostor, others 
positively maintain (particularly one) that she was a person 
of prudence, wisdom, delicacy, and virtue.^ 

Those who deny her existence at a7i]/ time in human shape 
are by no means few ; amongst their number is, as we have 
seen, my excellent friend Doctor Snodgrass : these aver with 
every appearance of truth, that she was neither more nor less 
tliaii a domestic cat, but that she was stolen from Whittington 
l)y the monks of the monastery “ Sancti Stepliani apud 
Wesbnondstenensisf' for the piu’pose of catching certain gi*eat 
rats which infested their chapel and the adjoining house, and 
that the poor Alderman cut a very ridiculous figure when 
deprived of his favourite raree-show. 

Some, on the other hand, incline to believe that Mr, 
Whittington got sick of his bargain, and assert that what 
with caterwauling and bringing crowds of followers into tho 
gutters of his residence, she turned out to bo so troublesome 
an inmate, that ho got rid of her as soon as he could, and 
prevailed on an old maid in the neighbourhood to take care 
of lier.'l' 

For me, however, till now, has been reserved the important, 
the enviable task of unravelling all the mysteries in which 
this subject has been hitherto involved. To me it is granted 
to reconcile all contending opinions, and to simplify all the 
difficulties which have baffled my predecessors in the attain- 
ment of trutlu I am enabled, as I firmly believe, beyond tho 
power of contradiction, to declare to tho world icho the Cat 
was, and what she was. I am competent to display in its 
true colours tho character of Mr. Matthew Whittington, to 

* Palaephatus de incredibilibus. — ^Ed. 1619. 

t The strongest contradiction to the assertion that she iievp* assumed 
the human form may be found in a work intituled JmtitutioM di v>n 9 
fanaktUo nato nobUinmte^^Ed, 1658. 
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illustrate and make clear his views, his motives, and the other 
eight points which I have before noticed to be in dispute, 
even to the cause and nature of his death, an event hitherto 
equally obscure with his birth 
Gifted as I am with this power to illuminate the literary 
world, is it not natural that I should foci anxious to make 
use of it for their advantage ? One consideration alono 
checks 1110 ill my desire to allurd the purchasers of thie 
Tcntamcn all the infoimation I possess ; that consideration I 
trust I shall not bo censured for attending to. I confess it is 
a prudential one, inasmuch as were I in this small specimen 
to give my readers all the details, narratives, and general 
information I possess, I am apprehensive that the work itself 
would not meet with that encouragoinciit which is at iirescnt 
promised, and which alone can repay me for the labour of 
years, and tliat ceaseless anxiety which an undertaking so 
ditfusely elaborate naturally has entailed upon its author 
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MR. WARD’S ALLEGORICAL PICTURE OF 
WATERLOO.-^ 

liiiVG the highest respect for the iirts and for artists ; 
\ve arc perfectly aware of the numerous (lualifications rc- 
(luisitc for a painter — know and feel the dilficuliy, and 
duly consider the quantity of talent necessary to the painting 
even of a bad picture. The years of probationary labour 
expended before even the iialettc conies into use, the days 
and nights of watching, and toil after it is assumed, and the 
viiricty of chemical, mechanical, and scientific knowledge 
v.liicli must bo brought to bear upon a subject before the idea 
I r the painter can be transferred to the canvas. 

These feelings, and this respect for the art, and professors 
oi* painting, make us slow to censure ; and, although ivo have 
long had our o>’os upon^somewof the public exhibitions of the 
Hoason, we have refrained from commenting upon them till 
tlio common curiosity of the town had repaid, in some measure, 
the care and anxiety of those in whose studies they had ihoir 
origin. 

Mr. Ilaydon, a sonnet-writing Coclcney, ranking high in 
the admiiiistiation of the smoky kingdom of Cockaigne, 
John Bull, Oct. 14, 1821. 
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distinguished himself last year, by exhibiting a picture of tlio 
“Entiy into Jerusalem,’* which, like Tom Thumb’s Cow, 
was “ larger than the largest size.” Elated with the success 
of this immense performance, (of which one group only was 
at all finished,) Mr. Haydon, this year, put forth a work 
representing “ the Agony in the Garden : ” the divine sub- 
ject saved tho silly artist, and avc were upon that account 
silent; else, for Mr. Haydon, who wears his shirt collars 
open, and curls his hau in long ringlets, because Eafaele 
did so, and who, if it did not provokingly tui'n down over 
his mouth, would turn up his nose at tho Eoyal Academy, 
indeed wo should have felt very little tenderness. 

JBut with respect to Mr. AVard’s allegorical picture of 
AVaterloo, wo had dilibrcnt feelings — the picture had good 
principle about it, and the weeks, months, and years which 
have been bestowed upon it demanded some recompense ; tho 
idlers of Piccadilly did not feel tho occasional disbursement 
of a shilling. In pleasant society AVard’s exhibition-room 
w^as as good a place wherein to “ laugh a sultry hour away ” 
as any other ; and anxious that Mr. AVai’d, after having ex- 
pended so much time, canvas, and colour, should get some- 
thing by it, wo have patiently let him draw his reward from 
the pockets of those good easy folks, who read newspaper 
puffs and believe them ; and who go and vow all over London 
that a picture is -woiiderful and sublime, merely because the 
painter, at the trifling charge of seven shillings and sixpeuco, 
lias thought proper to tell them that it is so, in the public 
journals. 

But when we find that tiiisi pictui’o "was painted for tho 
directors of the British Institution, foimdcd “ for the express 
purpose of encouraging the Fine Arts,” and is about to bo 
engi’aved and disseminated throughout the countiy, as a 
specimen of the works taken under the especial care of that 
Institution ; it really becomes a duty to save tho nation from 
a charge of bad taste so heavy as must arise out of the 
patronage of such a ludicrous daub. 
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This may be a picture painted for the Institution at their 
desire, and the execution of it is no proof of their want of 
judgment, because they desired to have such a picture, and 
they have got it, and we have thereby no proof of their 
approbation ; but since they have got tliemselvcs into a 
scrape, they certainly should not allow a print to be made 
from it, even if tl)cy suficr the painliiig to remain in 
existence. 

If it bo possible to imagine one thing upon earth more 
iiresistibly ridiculous than another, it is tlio composition of 
this enormous thing— “the size of it is thirty-five feet by 
twenty-one — ^in the centre a^Dpears the Duke of Wellington in 
a pearl car — under his feet are legs and arms, and heads in 
glorious confusion — before him rides a pretty little naked boy 
upon a lion — over him in the clouds arc a gi’onp of young 
gentlemen with wings, rc'prosenting the Duke’s victories, 
who look like Mrs. Wilkinson’s Preparatory Academy turned 
out for a bathe ; tind amongst these pretty litllo dears are 
Peace and Plenty, and a gi’cat angel overshadowing the 
wiiole party. 

But this vciy absurd jumble (at wiiich, through a little hole, 
Blucher and Platolf are looking with seme surprise,) is by 
no means the most ludicrous x>art of the ailliir — in the clouds 
are two persons, cjilled by Mr. Ward, Ignorance and Error, 
(one of whom lias a dirty handkerchief tied over his eyes,) 
beneath wdiom are dogs’ heads with wings — a tipsy-looking 
cock-eyed owl trampling a lica\y stone Osiris into the earth 
— a little calf without a head— a red night-cap — a w atchman’s 
rattle — an old crow — Paine’s “ l^ights of Man” — Voltaire's 
works, a sick harpy — devil sucking his fingers — a hobby- 
horse’s head, and a heap of chains — hero is the allegory — 
all of which w^o shall attempt to explain in Mr. Ward’s own 
words, for he is an author as well as a painter, and, absurd 
as are the productions of his pencil, the nonsense of his pen 
is, of the two, the most exquisite. 

In the foreground of the picture is a skeleton evidently 
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afflicted with the head-ache, before whom runs a little wide* 
mouthed waddling frog with a long tail, and beyond these a 
gi'oup which defies description. 

The horses (particularly the near wheeler) have a very 
droll and cunning expression about the eye; but the four 
persons leading them, whether considered as to their draw- 
ing or colouring, are beneath all criticism : a pupil of six 
months’ standing ought to have been floorcred for doing any- 
thing so bad. 

In short, the whole thing in its kind closely resembles the 
overgrown transparencies painted to bo stuck up at Vauxhall, 
or the Cumberland Gardens, or for public rejoicings, and 
ought, as soon as it has answered its pui-pose like those, ho 
obliterated, and the stuff worked up for something else. 

In a book published upon this performance, Mr. Ward 
modestly says, that ho is not ambitious to bo considered an 
author, and adds, that there exists some insuperable objection 
to his ever being one ; but still, ho professes to attempt in 
his own simple stylo an explanation of his own ideas. He 
feels quite confident of public favour and indulgence, and 
then gives us his view of the thing : — as a specimen of this 
said style, we shall quote his notions about envy — its beauty, 
we confess, is evident — its simplicity we are afraid is some- 
■what questionable. 


‘‘ ^Vllere hliail wo find a safe retreat for emied greatness, from the 
miry breath or slander’s feverLsli tongue ; dark in the bosom of the 
ocean’s fathomless abyss, on the cloud-cleaving Atlas, or at the extre- 
mity of east or west. High on the gilded dome, or palace pinnacle, 
should merit’s fairest hard-e.arued honours shine, once'seated there, the 
sickly eye of speckled Joalou.sy, or Envy’s snaky tribe, with iron nerve, 
and Cold in blootl, well scan the mark, and the envenomed javelin cast, 
with secret but unerring aim, and what is to screen him from the foul 
attack ? The shield of Worth intrinsic, bound about with truth, and 
conseious innocence, and where that lives, all other covering only tends 
to hide its blushing beauties from the rising sun, and dim the face of 
day. 

“So th3 firm oak’s deep roots, eccentric, winding through the 
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heaving earth, fast bound and chasmed deep, with many a widenS^ 
gap, by blazing Sol’s mid ray, at summer’s sultry noon, opposes strength 
to strength ; or round the impervious rocks, in weighty balance to its 
broad branch, and highly-lifted head, up to the mountain’s summit, 
shrinks not from tlie prospect of the blackening storm, and while it 
sends its sweeping arms around over the circling numerous acres, 
shadowing under its expanded greatness, fears not the threatening blast, 
nor for protection looks to man. Too great to need a screen ; it were 
children’s play to throw a mantle over its full broad majesty, to try to 
save its foliage luxuriant from the rude element. The attempt would 
be as weedy muslin’s cobweb insipidity ; its flimsy partial covering would 
only hide its full matured richness ; and the first breeze of whirludnd’s 
opening rising tempest, tear from the disdainful surface to streaming 
raggedness the feeble eflbrt, and open to the eye the golden fruit, 
freshening by the tempest, and glittering in the storm.” 

We know very little of human nature, if Mr. Ward, in 
spite of his disclaiming any wish to be considered as an 
author, does not think all this very fine. By way of simply 
explaining his allegory, it is particularly useful ; — of Mr. 
^V^ard’s view of the necessity of such explanation wc may 
assure ourselves by his very apposite allusion to Llilton, 
Walter Scott, Homer, and Bium (as he calls him). Tliis 
paragraph wo must quote : — 

“ It 18 contended by some, that a picture should be iniide up only of 
such materials as are capable of telling its own story ; such confinement 
would shut out the human mind from a depth of pursuit in every 
branch of ai-t. Poetiy requires proSc fully to explain its meaning, and 
to create an interest ; for who would be without the notes in Walter 
Scott’s ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ or a glossary to the poems of 
Burn, the argument to Milton or Homer ? If then it be necessary to 
make use of language to explain poetry, should not the same medium bo 
used to explain personification ? It has been thought necessary on the 
stage to send a person between the acts as a comment on the past, and 
a preface to the future^ and can vro, I aak, understand what is going on 
even in nature, by dumb show ? If wo see a crowd of people assembled 
ittthe streets, do we expect that the action and expression should inform 
us the cause of their congregating in an unusual manner ? Experience 
proves more than volumes of argument. We ask ^ what does all this 
meau ? ’ ” 
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which we most candidly reply, we really do not 

knoAv. 

Ml*. Ward then proceeds in the following manner : — 

“ Wellington has his hand upon the tri-coloured cross, on the shield 
Britanniii, cx 2 )ressivo of tlie Christian’s blein, and the three 
colours of which it is comi^oscd arc the colours answerable to the three 

1) rincii'los in Trinity ! ! ! 

lied is the first fiery principle in the Godhead ; 

Blue the second in the Saviour, or Mediator ; 

White the third in the Dove of Peace.’' 

This ingenious explanation of the mysteries of the Union 
Jack must be highly satisfactory to every thinking English- 
man : there is, indeed, but one druAvback to the holy 
pleasure we feel «'it ?Ir. Ward's sublime discovery, which 
is, that the llevoliitionary flag of Franco was composed of 
the same three colours. 

Tlio enlightened artist then informs us — speaking of 
Britannia, “ iliat the twisted lock of iv Joijhuj in front 
upon her bosom, and over the right Jiiin, is emblematic 
of” — what do you suppose, reader of the spiiit oi 

“Justice, stern and imrolcutiiig, whosc^ sword is forward, and who.-e 

2 ) l:utcd hair is ivn.sweriiblc to that sword, and makes in the 2)cr3on of 
Justice tlie number iijvco, i«s expresfivc of the Trinity, or the whole of 
Godhead intujiroctLd in the ;iwful adiniiiioirjiLion of justu-e. Tli.it 
sword is serpeutino, as expressive of llainc, Deity in its principle 
fire." 

This is ‘‘finely confused, «and .very alaiming;” Iuj 
observ e : — 

“ V, ilh the olhf^r hand sho i‘'oints thi’oiighthe medium of the Tiidcut 
t : the Trinity in Unity, commanding him to look ud to Profidoace as 
alone able to give success to his efToiis.’* 

This puzzles us ; pointing through tho medium of the 
Trident ” appears to us to be something like looking at 
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tho Sun through the medium of a toasting-fork ; but 
may bo wrong. 

Mr. Ward then continues : — 

“ The cat and broken spear arc emblems of rebellion and anarchy.** — 
P. 11 . 

“ Tho British Lion is majestically observing the cfiects of his own 
operations ; his countenance shows no symptom of the reign of passion — 
anger is alone signified by the movement of his tail.” 

For this illustration of natural history Mr. Ward appears 
to be indebted to Mathews, who, in his ‘‘At Home,” 
told a capital story of a showman and one of the noble 
beasts in question, in which, while his head is in the 
lion's mouth, he anxiously inquii*es of a by-stander, “ Doth 
ho wag his tail? ’* That bit of waggery being indicative 
(as Mr. Ward has comically painted it) of the iro of lions 
generally. 

Mr. Ward, as matter of information, tells us, page 19, 
that “the palm-tree grows to tho lioighi of live hundred 
feet, and beais the date and cocoa-nut.” What date tho 
trees Mr. Ward alludes to might have borne we cannot 
say; but ccrlain it is, that modern palms have left oil' 
growing to tJic hoigJit of live Jiandi’cd feet; which, con- 
sidering it to be about three times the height of tho Monu- 
ment, and one hundred feet more Iban the height of St. 
Paul’s, is not so very sui-prising. 

The following information, conveyed in page 20, is likely 
to bo vci-y interesting from its importance : — 

“Juvenile antagonists in the streets dare not strike an unfair blow, 
take the other by tho hah, or maltreat him when fallen upon the 
ground. In such case, he not only loses his battle, but also— his 
character ! ! ! ** 

At page 22 we have, perhaps, the most finished description 
of docking a horse that ever was put to paper ; it is some- 
what lengthy, but it will repay the lover of the sublime for 
his trouble in reading it : — 
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Oan any thing be so far from true taste, as to round the ears of 
a dog, or to cut them off ; whatever may be the beauty, breed, or cha- 
racter, to cut off the thumb, or fifth toe, and call it a Dew claw, and 
consider it of no use ! To chop off the tail of a waggon-horse, so neces- 
sary and useful to that class of creature ; above all, to separate every 
joint of the tail, with all tlic nusery attending upon it, in order to 
reverse the order of Nature, and make that turn up which ought to 
turn down, all equally show the want of taste, as the want of humanity ? 
Who has ever witnessed the operation last alluded to, if not, pause ; and 
in your imagination, behold a nobly-formed, and finely-tempered crea- 
ture, led from the stable in aU the pride of health, and all the playful 
confidence of being led out, and held by his master and his friend, view 
the hobbles fastened to his legs, his feet drawn to a point, and himself 
cast to the earth, so contrary to his expectations and his hopes; observe 
the commencement, and the lingering process ; behold the wreathing of 
the lovely and as useful animal; how does his heaving breast manifest 
his astonishment, while his greatly oppressed and labouring heart beats 
high with resentment, at being thus tampered. His quivering flesh 
sends through every pore streams of sweat ; his open nostrils are burst- 
ing with agony of body and spirit, while his strained eye-balls flash as 
with the fixed glare of expiring nature. Heard you that groan ? poor 
puiuiiil. Tliey have began tlie deed of barbarism! he faintly shriek.^, 
'lis as the piteous cry of the timid luiro, when sinking iimler the deadly 
gripe of the fierce, agile, and ravenous greyhound. IIo>v he grinds his 
teeth, and boros his tightly-tivitclicd and twisted lip, ond smoking 
nostril, into th(5 tliick litter, or grovelling, mbs his aching forehead into 
tho loose sand ; now the sudden and convulsive ellbrt ! wdiat a struggle ! 
every neri'e, sinew, tendon, strctclicd to its fidl bearing, with fearful 
energy ! Oh I that he could now disencumber his fettered limbs, and 
spring from his tormentors. Those limbs, that would joyfully bound 
over the broad plain, or patient bear the cumbrous load, nor utter one 
complaint in the deep toil ; or drag wdth unwearied submission, har- 
nessed, galled, and parched with thirst, the lumbering machine to* tho 
very borders of his opening tomb. He groans again, the struggle’s over, 
and he again lays down; while the hoarse ^breathing and his panting 
sides, prove that all his energies, his mighty energies, have failed : and 
the work goes on, still continues, and now another and another gash, 
and now the iron hook, to tear out from among tho separated complicated 
bones, the tenacious ligament that binds the. strong vertebrae ;^and lastly 
the burning steel to staunch the streaming blood. Tedious process !■— 
but at length it ceases, and the noble, towering, majestic stood is led 
tack, tottering, trembling, reeling, and dejected, to repose apparently in 
peace ; but ah ! another torment, the cord, the weight, the pulley, day o’er 
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day, and week after week, to keep the lips of the gaping, throhljiiV^?; 
aching wounds asunder, to close no more for ever. Enough ! enough ! 
our country’s shame, for cruelty is not our natural character, our coun- 
try’s vice.” 

Wc by no means intend to ridicule Mr. Ward’s humanity ; 
but, we confess, as throwing lights upon an allegorical 
picture of the Duke of Wellington’s triumphs, we do not 
consider the passage quite as much to the purpose as it 
mif^lit bo. 

At page ^9, jMr. Ward states (and with every appearance 
of Indieving it) that “Cicero vras once a lisping infant, and 
Sampson, at one period, could not go alone;” — to which 
assertions wo must bog to add, for jNEr. Ward’s *sati.sfaction, 
that “ Rome was not built in a day.” 

In his simple style, at page 30, AFr. Ward, speaking of 
ignorance, says, — 

“I.oo!;o veins of thought, ininghirdive kiiclle.iis, evaporation. As tlie 
K'hool-hoy’s frothy bubble, rising fi om tho turbi»l oleiiients ” soap and 
^v;^tol^ “ its inflato<l globule exhibits in proud ininiiciy the Rainbow’^ 
gaily ])aintod Inuw, and calls rude mirth to dance upon its glittering 
.'iirf.ice, when suddenly it bnrstSj and all is gone ! ” 

Wo shall conclude our extracts from tliis explanatory 
]>amph]ct willi the following ; — 

SiT.M'i.r.TV-s lounr; ok Di atii. — IVihups no pait of pIcturo.s«pie ropiv- 
f^'riihiliou is so dillifult as this. The poet here has miu-h the advantage, 
tl^sian may, by a language all understand, throw the imagination into a 
dtOirium, and there leave, it liiwildeioil and wandering, in all the con- 
I’u.iion of material iioiiiatvriality ; but in painting it is neccssaiy to give 
a subfitantial .shai;'-! to a slirpeless^Toriu, and Bukstaiiee to a vision. It 

not for him to give the gluwt of my father as a misty cloud covering 
a vdu)le ino\iutaiii, or enlarging ibselt to the broad expaiisto of the capa- 
cniiis plain, like the llaky layeus of a thick fog, on the opening dawn of 
a luist-dispcrsing sunbeam. But the painter must embody discinbotlicd 
I'oiugs, and give ^to airy nothingnes.^ a k>cal habitation and a name.’ 
Bore the various shapes of bhxjd and carnage are to be. contemplated, 
tlie imagoiy do\)ietcd, as cannon-balls, bomb-shells, fiery rockets, 
fc^'Vordsj spears, and bayonets, with all the horrible clleets of their onern» 

17 ■ 
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^lous ; i\.y moving in tlie conflicted elcmeutM ; from the head of deaths 
gloomy tribes, the largo death-bat, under the arm of the fell monster 
Death, who is giinning with savage pleasure at the havoc ho is making. 
Tho monsters are breathing fire, and from their pestiferous dugs drop, 
ping streams of blood, as the milk of their nourishment^’* 

Having given nome of IMr. Ward’.': ideas as they apQ 
written, we leave those who have not seen his picture to 
judge what such ideas must be, upon canvas, with a clumsy 
hand, and the worst possible taste. 

To say that Mr. Ward is mad, is not what wo would 
pretend to say ; but coupling his painting with tho articles 
which wo have caught and preserved, from his pen, wc 
must believe that there are many very worthy persons at 
present in Dodlam, who could paint allegories full as well, 
and describe theii’ meaning afterwards with infinitely moio 
perspiouKy. 

All wc ha\o to do in this affair ’is to call upon the Dircciin’.j 
of tho British Institution, if they mean to patronise real 
merit, or to make tliolr rc'svards honourable and of valu«‘, 
to disclaim all approbation of the most illustrious and full- 
sized specimen of pictorial Humbug that ever drew shillings 
out of the pockets of John Bull 

Wc have indeed been told that the Institution have (some- 
what too late) discovered that they employed an animal 
painter, to paint them an allegorical picture — they v/erc not 
aware of their mistake in the outset ; but in order to rectify 
it and induce ]\rr. Ward to rub out his allegory, they have 
resolved, it is said, to give him an opportunity of showing bis 
talents in his own lino, by sitting to him for their likenesses, 
— it is added tliat the portrait of Mi\ Eichfird Payne Knight 
is already in a high state of forwardness. 
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LETTER FROM A GOOSE. 

To John Bull. 

Farm Yard, Clarcmout, Friday, Sept. 27, 1822. 

Sir, — These are the la«t words I shall ever have an oppor- 
tunity of addressing to you ; my doom, alas ! is fixed. I am 
Bentcnced to die this evening; neither Alderman Waithman, 
nor Mr. Ex-Shorifi’ Parkins, can save me ; I am waiting in 
tlio condemned coop, the coup-de^gmee of my illustrious 
master’s chicken-hutchcr. 

Probably you anticipate the cause of my death : Sunday is 
llio feast of St. Michael, my blood is rcquiicd in the myste- 
rious celebration of the ceremonies observed in all well-rcgu- 
Ifiied families on that anniversary. This very day twelve- 
luontlis my excellent and amiable mother, and my respectable 
lather, perished on the same account. 

At this critical juncture, I pick a (piill from one of my 
wings to assure you of that resignation to my fate, which I 
truly feel : — that it is not unalloyed, ]\rr. Bull, I must, liow- 
ever, confess. Those who know our fainiJj" know that w’o arc 
patriots, that we have souls ; and I cannot quit the w’orld 
without regrotting my future destiny. Brought up, sir, as I 
have been; educated upon tbe English system in the farm- 
yard of n Foreign Prince ; fattened as 1 have lx on at the 
public expense; I did expect (as all patriots say they do)L]mt 
the sacrifice of my life might have been of some utility to the 
country ; — ^l)ut, alas ! no : paippered, fed, stuffed as it vrorc 
by anticipation. Wliat is my doom ? Am I to bo yielded as 
a tribute to the nation, wdicncc I have derived my weight and 
flavour ? Am I to gratify the palate of the illustrious Prince, 
my nomiifal patron ? No ; I am to bo sold and eaten by some 
base v(^al hind in this iieighbourliood, who, in these times of 
m-ctcliedness, cannot dine on Michaelmas-day without me. 
What my sensations are at the treatment I have met witU 
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,^Jainay, perhaps, comprehend. Will you believe it, i 
have never seen the illustrious Personage in whose service 1 1 
have wasted my days. I have never beheld the amiable 
Prince, to whom, for many reasons, I am warmly attached; 
first, because I am a goose ; secondly, because, thanks to the | 
generosity of the nation, I am his Koyal Highness’s goose; 
and, thirdly, because I am a goose of high feeling, honoiu’, 
and, above all, of gratitude. 

What a consolation it would have been to have seen his 
Royal countenance ! — what a disgrace to my family to quit 
tlie v/orld without having attained to such a favour ! li is 
true I have received a great deal of pleasure in the occasional 
society of Sir Robert Gardiner, whose attentions have boon 
\ eiy much devoted to our comfort and accommodation in our 
Royal Master’s absence. I certainly found him in pcii:^; 
which, as you know Tar Robert is fond of writing, wtss no 
nnall return for his chdlities — civilities, which I 
.‘lirewdly to suspect were, after all, interested, and more in- 
sidious than I apprehend at the moment. 

I ought to apologise for trespassing at siudi length upon 
your patience ; hut, having been for a considerable time ;i 
roiislant coiTesjioudcnt of llio Maruhvj Chronicle, 1 uiji 
]i;il)it Mated to what arc vulgarly called long-winded loiters; 
and wlien a goose his OAvn grievances he is gonewlly 

■ouK'wlial diiViise. jMy wrongs arc novv strongest in luy n' 
c .'lloction, tiiid 1 iini anxious Ihatiuy family reputation slicuikl 
I'ot sutler in my iierson,and therefore devote my last moments 
— my last words to you. 

Jt‘ you wore a goose, I\rr. Editor, how would you bear wiih 
inilignill.'s iiko those I have sulibrod? Sir,‘\he Heralds’ Cel- 
leg(! could prove, aviid would prove, if they wci’o sufUciently 
Avdl paid for if,.i]iai I am lineally descended from the noldo 
bird who saved the Roman Capitol ; and it is in cciiscquencc 
a common observation amongst the i)oultcrcrs at Kingsloiij 
that “ there are Capitol geese at Claremont ; ” which classical 
Sfiylng of that cruditj) be.dy has been garbled into the meiJ 
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vulgar observation, that ‘‘there arc capital geese at rrinco' 
Leopold’s ; ” inferring thereby that part of his Royal lligh- 
iioss’s capital consists of geese ! 

It is needless to tell you, tliat the hiaueli of my family 
■\vliich has settled itself in Norfolk is in the most flourishing 
slate, and that at Holkham, at this present moment, there is 
ail old Goose held in high estimation amongst the Whigs. At 
Woburn Abbey, another sot of my connexions are in high 
force, and admirably calculated for cutting up and roasting ; 
uliilc in the North, the Grey Geese arc reckoned invaluable 
as a cross breed, the head of that coop being the identical bird 
celebrated in the Fable of the Fox and Goose, to ^vhich the 
lories have subjoined a very salutary if not pleasant moral. 
To the notice of these most honourable birds I niaj- add one 
01 the younger scions of our stock, the Goslings — who, as 
c’ ovybody knows, are a most excellent and respectable Arm 
in the City of Loudon. 

These tilings disturb me. I have contributed to the funds 
of my Master, I am al)0ut to lay down my life for his aflvan- 
tngc, and, I icpcat, lie has never scon me. There are thou- 
siiiids of geese, 1 am ready to grant, labouring under the 
same disadvantage, and tliousands of human beings too, but 
to them the disappointment is not of the same nature as to 
us ; none but geeso would contrihutc to support an absent ‘o 
as wc do ; and yet, supporting him, none but a goose w«>uld 
care about ever seeing him again 

I must cease — the poulterer’s cart and my end approach. 

I have heard that the only modification of my sentence which 
I ventured to rei^uest — the clfangc of strangling into decapita- 
tion — is refused me ; Ilis Royal Ilighucss’s ministers hero 
declaring that I cannot Ix' sent olY the premises without a 
hill. It matters little, ]\lr. Rnll, but I must saj', it is not what 
1 expected. Publish my hitter, that my Pj’ince may see hov/ 
he is beloved and respected, and by whom ; — he has been at 
Rome, but'iicver thought of me or mine; perhaps he never 
kcard of thC' story which connects us with that once mighty 
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city. Adieu I — One of my sisters has akeady suffered : would 
I wore a swan, I would sing my own elegy — they come nearer 
— ^thoy have seized my pens — can only give — ^what we occa^ 
sionally have here — a great quack, and subscribe myself, 

Your affectionate Gander, 

Billy. 

P.S. — No anm' will reach mo ; but in making any further 
inquiries about mq, be cautious, as there is a much gi'eater 
Goose than myself of my name, living at Bagshot, which, 
being in this neighbourhood, might cause some confusion. 


THE Hmr-FUM GAMBOOGEE SOCIETY. 

The first general meeting of this excellent society took 
place on Thursday, at the residence of one of its most power- 
ful supporters ; and, considering the skeleton state of the 
metropolis, was satisfactorily attended. Wo have received 
an account of the proceedings, under a promise not to mention 
the names of the committee ; and the word “ confidential ” 
written diagonally in one corner of our correspondent’s letter, 
provents our giving the report as fully and satisfactorily as 
we could wish. 

The great Ganiboogco liimself, however, was prosciit, and 
explained the nature and intention of the society very 
succinctly. It may perhaps bo necessary to quote for our 
readers this account of their general views, as^detailed by his 
Lordship. 

In the first place, it appears to the excessively correct 
persons who compose this grave body, that a Christian should 
never bo merry — that it is the bounden duty of all ’well- 
disposod persons to groan and sigh, and make themselves as 
uncomfortable as possible during their stay upon earth ; and 

John Bulf, Oct. 13, 1822. 
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m order to render themselves apparently subservient to tli?»®‘ 
regulations which they propose to lay do'wn for others, the 
members have their seats provided on the hardest possible 
benches, the president being compelled to sit in very thin silk 
breeches, upon a horse-hair bottomed stool, without either 
arms or back, ?.<?., while they are in public ! 

Every member is bound, on similar occasions, to wear 
large worsted stockings, with the tightest possible shoos, stiff 
stocks, and hats considerably too small for their heads. Thus 
accoutred, it is their intention to effect, under the authority 
they very frequently have on their tongues, a total reforma- 
tion in society. 

They intend to begin with Brookes’s and Boodle’s, which 
are to bo consigned forthwith to the superintendence of 
four respectable Dowagers ; and the direction of Almack’s 
is to bo vested in the hands of six able ministers, to be 
selected by the great Gamboogeo himselt' for that purpose, 
next May, previously to the commencement of the ensuing 
winter season. 

In order to prevent tho shameful impositions practised 
upon tho credulity of minors of fashion and fortune, by 
unprincipled women of no property, the Uum-Fuin Gamboo- 
gccs have opened establishments for the reception of young 
gentlemen of worldly propensities, which are to Im placed 
under the surveillance of most active and pious men. 

Similar receptacles for young ladies, whoso flagrant desires 
lead them into the abominable vices of dancing or singing, 
will be prepared, where, in rooms hung with black, and from 
which the mucl\ too comfortable glare of day will bo excluded, 
they will be taught to see,, in their proper colours, the enor- 
mity of those crimes of which they have been guilty, and 
which H;ljeir sinful mothers, gi’andmotlicrs, and great grand- 
mothers, have been rash and vile enough to commit in a 
similar way. 

It appearing to the IIum-Fum Gamboogees that tho sun 
is by far too great a blessing for such wretched creatures as 
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-tiro, tlioy recommend a cai*cful seclusion duiing the day, 
and suggest that wet or windy nights arc the most suitable 
occasions foi’ taking exorcise. 

A total ahstinonco from wine is earnestly desired to be 
observed by the young gentlemen of London, whose interests 
the Hum-Fums have very near their hearts ; and they men- 
tion weak black tea as a substitute, or a proportion of that 
excellent succadaneum for Hyson, chopped hay, which was 
seriously recomraeiidcd to the attention of the world, a short 
time since, through the columns of the Monihuj Post. 

Several well-dressed and respectable elderly gentlemen, 
with umbrellas, wdll attend in Hyde Park every day, until 
the abomination of frequenting such places bo utterly 
abolished, to escort young men to pious ordinaries, where it 
is recommended they should dine, in order to prevent those 
unnatural sins, flirting, dangling, and making the amiable. 

A vast many devout minor agents of the society will bo 
employed to divest the pockets of persons of snuff-boxes, it 
never having been required by nature to feed one^s nose. 

It is strongly recommended that every one should abstain 
from frequenting play-houses, find in order to efl’oet this great 
object, or at all events to render the performances suflicicnlly 
disagreeable to be quite correct, it is suggested that the 
company of performers, who acted at tlic Haymarket TJicalre 
last season, bo the only persons licensed to exhibit in the 
metropolis. 

The Ilum-Fums will visit the houses of their neighbours, 
after the fashion of that most excellent brother corporation, 
the Bible Society, and will make it their business to enquire 
into the state of every man’s domestic aflaM ; in order, if 
possible, to rescue from degradation the servants of London, 
wliose subordination (although, by the active endeavours of 
similar unions, they arc getting gradually independent of 
their masters and mistresse^s,) is derogatory to the dignity of 
the human character. 

The IIum-Fums will distribute amongst the domestics 
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eucli works as may tend to elevate their minds, open 
intellects, make them dissatislied with debasement, and 
enable them, by the blessing of Providence, to rise superior to 
that oppression by which the sinful luxuries of society have 
humiliated them. Several IIum-Fums of the highest cha- 
racter for dulness and gravity will attend in the kitchens and 
servants’-halls of each parish, to edify their tenants every 
evening from eight till twelve. 

It will bo the study of the Huni-Fums to impress upon 
tho soldiers of this kingdom the sin and shame of carrying 
inuskets and bayonets for pa}”, and of slaughtering their 
fellow-creatures for no causo whatever ; and by the way in 
which they expect to be enabled to make their light sliiiio, 
they hope to convince their bi’ethrcn in a3*nis that oJlb^c'rs arc 
but men, and that obedience from one man to another is by 
no means necessary to salvation. 

The sailors they intend to leave entirely to tlic pious 
society called tho Bethel Union, convinced that nothing the 
Ifuin-Fums can do will more effectually emasculate and 
sanctify at tho same time tho sea service, .and purge it of its 
worldly power to do mischief, than the blessed exertions of 
that inestimable institution. 

Kiding in carriages, espochdly on fcJuiula}:-:, they most 
energetically denounce ; and it is proposed to solicit the 
several lessees of the turnpike trusts round London to allow' 
ministers, selected by a council of Hum-Fums, to be 
placed at tho different toll-gates, to dissuade the infatuated 
people from enjoying the sun and air of heaven on the only 
day which they have to themselves, and on which, in obedi- 
ence to tho Dcftalogue,* they do no manner of w'ork. 

Night agents of the society wall bo regularly posted at the 
doors of all public-houses within the bills of mortality, to 
check tho ingi’css of sinners to such places ; and in order 
more ofi’cctually to promote the devout intentions of the 
society, Messrs. Whitbread (whose very name inspires 
respect), Mr. Calvert, and Mr. Buxton have intimated a 
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desire to leave off brewing the liquor which tho 
wretched sinners arc so depraved as to swallow in those 
receptacles for vice. 

No rank of society will bo free from the smwcillance of 
this pious body. At tho Opera, a superior class of agents 
will be always in attendance to superintend tho friendly 
intercom'se of the best families, and by an assiduous 'watch- 
fulness over the manners and conversations of tho various 
parties, many of those heartrending divisions in society 
which shock moi-ality 'will be doubtless prevented. 

Tho Hum-Fimis earnestly recommend frequent physicking 
and blooding, with a view to the moderation of worldly 
appetites ; and suggest, in the hope of keeping up an in- 
cessant fooling of the 'W’-rctched state to which we are reduced, 
that all persons bchyccn the ages of fifteen and sixty should 
wear perpetual blisters. 

The Hum-Fuins earnestly request subscriptions to carry 
their spiritual benefits into effect, and tlicy would impress 
upon the minds of those who arc hastening to perdition in 
tho same abominable and destructive road, which every one 
of their ancestors and relations have taken, that all things are 
subservient to the principles 'which tho IIum-Fnms tcacli, 
and that without money the IIum-Fums cannot exist. 

After the proceedings in which this development of their 
views was made, tho Hum-Funis nominuted Ihiriy-fivo 
treasurers and sixty-eight secretaries at respectable salaries. 
Most of the Hum-Fums being decidedly hostile to the estab- 
lishment in State as well as Church, this was considered the 
only virtuous mode whereby to 'provide for those persons, 
■who, though in humbler hfo had always relied upon the 
Hiun-Fums for support, and whoso laudable exertions in 
exciting a proper melancholy, and a substantial discontent, 
desers^o the highest praise. 

Tho Hum-Fums, after this part of the ceremony, proceeded 
to sing psalms and hymns, Iho productions of the Rev. Mr. 
Smith, of Peur'.nnco, whoso meritorious conduct imder his' 
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call, from tho station of boatswain in His Majesty’s servic^^ 
to the ministry, demanded their warmest admiration. 

Miss Kebecca Englohoart presented the society with a small 
pasteboard windmill, in the hopper of which were three 
shillings and ninepenco halfpenny, which she had collected by 
the exhibition of her little toy. 

The gi’eat IIum-Fum Gamboogee was extremely gratified 
by this specimen of pious ingenuity, and put tho sails of the 
model into rapid motion, which excited great graliitudc and 
applause. 

Two Otaheitean watermen and a New Zealand copper- 
smith were elected JIum-Fums : they spoke at length of tho 
benefits which their respective nations had received from tho 
exertions of the society, and the latter presented to the 
society the heads of his elder brother and his sister-in-law, 
which ho had cut off since his notions of property had been 
matured under its benign influence. 

At this period of the proceedings an interruption took place 
which threatened the unanimity of tho society ; this, con- 
sidering the society, as wo do, to bo one, of which all the 
members ought to hang together, created a very unpleasant 
feeling. 

One of the members, more lukewarm than c rest, in- 
quired by what authority the Hum-Fums were to take upon 
thomsolvos tho charge of correcting their neighbours, and 
setting tho world in general to rights ; adding a doubt as to 
the obedience of a nation like England, famed for its inde- 
pendence, and envied for tho blessings of religious toleration, 
to the dicta of -.a committee of IIum-Fums. “ For,” said tho 
pious member, “ although I speak mider correction, and wdth 
all duo deference to tho great IIum-Fum Gamboogee and my 
sanctified brethren, I do not see the right by which we, 
being only men like themselves, arc, in a comitry of liberty, 
to control our fellow-creatures in their recreations and amuse- 
ments ; seeing, that if they are to go to perdition for doing 
that, which has been ordinarily done in Great Britain for the 
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four or five centuries, 'vvo arc to conckulo that all our 
forefathers have forfeited their hopes of happiness hereafter, 
because the system of Hum-Fumism did not exist ; which 
reflection is not only melancholy, but, as I am hound to trust, 
not founded in fact. Moreover, sir,” added the brother, 
addressing himself to the most venerable Gamboogee, “ your 
Lordship must know, that in Roman Catholic countries the 
Sunday is universally a day of gaiety ; that dances, and even 
plays, ai’o performed on that day ; and since, I believe, many 
of the great Hum- Finns v/lio now hear me, voted in another 
place in favour of the Roman Catholics, they should bo 
cautious, while they cry for the admission of such levities 
'with one breath, not io condemn, with another, to eternal 
punishment tlio Protestants, who, although it must be con- 
fessed they contrivo, even in those times of distress, to enjoy 
themselves on Sundays, coniine themselves to a walk or 
drive into the country, with their wives and children, and a 
harmless regale of their pipes and their pots, thoii* buggies 
and their bottles, or their carringes and their claret, as the 
case may be ” 

‘^Ilarmloss!” said the great Hum-Fimi, the buckles of his 
wig standing on end ! 

“And I doubt much,” continued the former speaker, 
“ whcilicr the very proceedings we arc about to adopt will 
not sicken those of moderately pious lives, and ” 

“Sicken, sir!” interrupted the great ITum-Fum — “look 
at the navy, sir ! Do you not perceive that the blessed 
instil ution, the Bethel Union, of wliich Master Phillips and 
myself arc the main projis, has ^akon. the nayy under its 
care — that wo are to control the pleasures of the sailors — to 
correct their propensities — dock them of tlioir girls and their 
grog — and allowance them oven in pig-tail ? If this experi- 
ment succeed — if tlic navy submit to this most proper con- 
trol and purification, why should not the army and the laity 
generally submit to it too ? What did Oliver Cromwell do, 
sir ? Had not he a preaching army? ” 
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Here a considerable noise of coughing took place f-’sL'*"' 
tliougli the ultra Hum-Furns were too much involved in zeal 
to think of analogies, the dcsignmg and radical Hums, who 
had merely joined the society for political purposes, felt that 
the mention of old Noll might throw the more moderate 
into a train of thoughts for which they had not as yet heou 
sufficiently prepared. 

The confusion caused the great Gamboogco to cease ; wh.'i), 
a servant entered and whispered his I.ordship. What the 
communication v;n:' v/e \vorc unable to learn, as an adjourn- 
ment Avas immediately moved and carried. The fact is — diniMU’ 
Avas ready. 


mWWi TTIEATBIOAT.f;. '' 

We have once or tAvice alluded to a scheme (forwarded to 
us by the -Author) for rendering theatrical entertainments 
strictly moral ; and, it appc.ars to us, tliat no season can ho 
holler suited to its development than the lu’cscnt. 

Tlio gentleman, to Avhoso exertions in the behalf of vir' .ui 
and decency, tluj public jiro oven iiOAV greatly indebted, aiid 
Avhose ))la.n, if carried into cUect, Avill entitle him to the gra- 
titude of the nation at large, is the Piov. j\Ir. Plmnpb\^', 
Avho has published a volume of drjimatic pieces illustrative y -\ 
liis purpose, Avhich bleiul Avilh deep interest a puihy ‘’f 
thought and propriety of language rarely to be met \ itb i i 
tlie theati'ical works of tiic. day. 

The lirst of the dramas is called Iloyal Ponoliceuco, or 
the Emperor jVlexauder,” and is founded on an event Avhicli 
occurred to his Eussian Majesty, on the banks of the Wilua, 
Avliore ' he restored a droAvning young man by the means 
prescribed by the Humane Socictj', A\d\ich means of rcstora,- 
lion are published with the play — evidently Avith the la .4 

* juhu ij.il!, ^.kuvii ao. 
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^:%>ontions. Mr. Plumi)treo offered this piece to Covent 
Garden and to Drury Lane, but it was by both rejected; 
then Mr. Hindes, the manager of the Norwich playhouse, 
had the refusal of it ; but he, like the London proprietors, 
objected to its appearance because a living character was 
introduced, 

Mr. Plumptree reasons very fairly upon the futility of 
this excuse, and prints the detail of the Emperor’s indefa- 
tigable exertions, upon which his play is founded, together 
witli many other interesting documents concerning the valu- 
able charit}' to which the piece is dedicated. 

The drama is full of interest and good feeling; and al- 
though, in the present state of the stage, there is, perhaps, a 
want of bustle, still the affecting incident at the end of the 
first act, where the dead body of the hero is dragged out of 
the water, and stripped upon the stage, under the immediate 
inspection of the Emperor, who says, — 

“ Lose no time iu fruitless cereinoiiy : this is our duty now ; strip 
off his clothes ; wipe him dry, and rub about his heart, his temples, 
ViTisis, and everywhere,” — 

appears to us likely to have produced a great sensation in a 
British audience. 

Wo must say, that llio rejection (;]’ /uicli a piece by the 
London managers refl(?cts erpially upon their taste and 
delicacy. 

The next drama is called ‘‘AVintcr,” and is founded upon 
the story of Elizabeth Woodcock, who was bui’icd in the 
snow for upwards of a week, and‘is cxt’xanoly ^oi-ctty. “ Tho 
Force of Conscience,” a tragedy, follow's, which ends wdth 
the execution of Mr. Morris, a blacksmith, on the nev/ 
drop, during which awful ceremony ho is assisted in prayer 
by the Piov. Mr. Jones ; the spectators make comments, 
and the culprit his last dying speech, when the drop, or 
rather the curtain, falls, wliich ends “the strange eventful 
history.” 
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The next play is called “ Mrs. Jordan and the Methodist, * 
and is founded upon a benevolent action (one of many) 
performed by that incomparable actress. We havo too 
much ahection for her memory to make a single comment 
upon Hr. Plumptree’s delicate attempt to commemorate 
her good qualities. 

The next is r. comedy, called The Salutary Eeproof, or 
the Butcher !’* from which we intend to make a few extracts, 
in order to give a fair specimen of Mr. Plumptree's dramatic 
talent and virtuous intentions; and wo certainly do hope 
that one of the London theatres will afford the town an 
opportunity of judging for themselves the benefits likely to 
arise to their morals by such representations, ■without any 
curtailment of tJieir ainueemeiit. 

The play opens wiili a view of a country village ; a public- 
bouse — sign tlio Halntation, on one side ; on the oilier side, 
a baker’s house and shop, and next door a butcher’s house 
and shop ; trees and a scat before it. 

Enter the Rev. Mr. Shepherd — goes to tlie inn, and is 
shut out — ^lio tries the baker, who will not give him a lodging 
— ^whereupon he proceeds to the butcher’s. As ho advances, 
ho hears a liymu sung by the biiLclicr’s fiimlljv accompanied 
on the oboe. lie i:i shortly aftoi’ received by the butcher, 
and the scene cliangos to the inside of the butcher’s house, 
v/hcrc, as it is described, there is ‘‘everything remarkably 
neat, and oven elegant in a j^dain way. 

Enter Mrs. Goodman, George, and Ruth — then Goodman 
and the Rev. Mr. Shepherd. 

The following coiiversatkyi occurs : — 

Goodman. 3iV:uy, hero U n frciiLloinau will lodgiT lierc u>-iiighfc. 
Muggins is iu oiio of liis snvly fits, and luis denied him. I'nt clean 
sheets on iho hod, and you shall slot'p with Pulh, and I vdtli — George ! 

Mns. Cf. Wliat will the gentleman he plea.^-d to liavc ? Pray, he 
seated, sir - take this great chair. Shall 1 do you a unit ton chop, sir ? 

Goodman, Ihing the case-and-comforl, Goorg(?. 

la a long note Mr. Plamptree elaborately describes this 
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machine, and beiievoleiilJy observes, that no house should bo 
■without at least one of them. 

Mr. SiiizniERD. I tKank you — if it will not be giving you too mueli 
trouble, I sliould jircfcr tea l)cforo everything — nothing refreslics mo 
after fatigue like tea. 

Mrs. G. By all menna, sir ; the fire ia not out in the back-house. 
Ruth, put on the kettle ; it is hot ; and got the tca-thinga. 

GnoRGE. {Bi'iwfmg the ease-and-comfort.) Here, father. 

GoOD^rAN. ‘Will you rest your legs on this, sir ? v.’e r:dl it care and 
i. oirifoi't. 

.Mm Srn-iiniERD. ’Tis ease and comfort, iudci'd. 1 know it by the 
7ianio of rcst-and-bc-thinikful. I udll beg, if you please, when I go to 
bod, the patriarohal hospitality of water for my foot, and that w'ann. 

Tills conversation, which is quite refreshing from its 
naturalness, continues till it fakes a turn in this manner: — ■ 

ft will bo observed llmt (loodman is a liufcher. 

( loof.M It I i !jld Unit our lawa do not albnv a biib hcr to L-f-nv 
11 1 •nil a jury in a oa.-c of life and death— siippoaiiig, from bis biisiiK's:’, 
til'd be must liavc l«‘ss liumuuity tlian (.thors. 

]Mij. Siii-a’iir.un. But tliat, 1 believe, i-? jiot t lie case ; and within my 
own confined ex['cri<‘nc(* J known several Indy lo-poctaVilo and 

humane butchers. Our laws themselves are sanguinary : and they do 
lint make the r.iuie «‘;;cc*j lion to llu' mililary or naval cliaractors, botli 
v.biih piof<-’ ioui have t<..) mnih to do with the cHu. ioii of lilood. 

V •& -x ■" X * -y, 

r:r,oi>U\N. V/liat do yon think, sir, of (lie ])i.. t-b<.y who cuts joi.l 
O'. : r-ib \\l'^ III;'- b<lV.-'lM ! 

Mr. SiiECUKRi). What do I tliink of the giaiMvijiaii wlio aits behind 
him, and permits it— irty, cncourage.s him, and i-aya him extra for di -- 
Iro-.^ing them, rnerr*ly to lairing him a few minutes sooriar to the cud of 
his stage ? 

(ioon.nax. Sir, I Jj.nl r.itlicr be v.’liat f am. * 

Mr. SiiiirifERO. And so had T - it u a coii.-ol.'it ion tii me often, in my 
jouriicy.-J on foot, that no ]»e:i,'t -un'er.s for my accoinmodaiioii. 

The vein of morality w hich runs through tho dialogue 
(■xqui'u’lojy tjucliiiig, and in the hands of Tcriy or Macrcady 
wo Uiiiik Cioodnian might bo uiado bigbly ollcclivo — Young 
■would be excellent in the ‘' llev.” Mr. Shepherd, and in the 
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latter part of (lie act, where Goodman discovers in (Ji-j 
clergy mini a friend who “put up at the Wheat Sheaf, at 
]>lessbury, twenty-five years before,” would make a decided 
hit — ^when pushing tiAvay his ease and comfort, the Beverend 
Gentleman returns thanks for having made the butcher what 
he finds him. 

The conclusion of the first act is happily imagined, and 
highly theatrical : — 

Mb. Shephebu. Ii you please, I will retire to rest — I heard your 
erening hymn, and interrupted your prayer in the hope of joining in it. 
Of whose dewotions do you make use ? 

Goodman. Bishop AVilsou’s, sir — but you will bo so good as to kxl 
for us. 

Mb. Shephebd. If you please — but in general I know not thai, y u 
can do better than make use of the pioua bi:hop. 

Goodman. George, bring the book. 

Mb. SiTErnERD. T w’ill have it in my hand, if you please, but our own 
iK-raiUar circunistjuiccs )*(*(|uire our own peculiar thaukr; and ])ctil.ioii^. 

\(iroyfi^ hnnifu the mvl ////v.s it to Mr. ami v'hiht thru o)\i 
(‘t hi/}ij ffs if yfftiuu for hi:' ki*r/*/infj ///•: drop:. | 

It is impossible not to fool oUch a &ccnc deeply — iU dra- 
natic quality and the po\verfnl oftect (bat siicli a style of 
1 oprosentatiou could not fiiil to have upon a tliinking audience. 

In the second act Goodman dispatches a leg of mutton to 
T>oi‘d Orwell's, and puts up a prayer — Mrs. Goodman inquires 
i.’Llic gentleman’s shoes are cleaned, and mentions that she 
i iiist go and look at the rolls in the camp oven : subsequently 
to which we arc presented with a scene at his Lordship’s, 
’\\dio desires the bniclier to sit dovrn, and enters into einivcr- 
sation about “liiorin grass, ’’Vhich Goodman says ^Yill pro- 
duce six ton per acre. His Lordship then recommends a work 
tailed “The Expciicnced Batcher," published by Barton and 
Harvey, Qracechurch street, price Os. — in return for which 
Goodman mentions the arrival of Mr. Shepherd, and reeoni- 
monds him for the curacy cf Gladford, llio no^y rector having 
refused to countenance him. Whereupon Lord Orwell says 
to the butcher (taking his hand*. “Mr. Goodman, this, like 

18 
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every part of your conduct, raises you in my esteem ; depend 
upon my semces wherever they can be useful.” 

Goodman. Your Lordship is too condescending — ^too good — ^to me too. 

[ExUf putting his hand to his eyes^ to wipe away the tears. 

Lokd Orwell. No profession, I see, however rude, can prevent the 
growth of humanity, where religion allbrds its kindly influence. Even 
conversation with this butcher I perceive to improve my humanity ! 

Enter Sir Willia^i Rightly. 

Good morning to you, Sir William ; you rested well, I hope ? 

Sir W. Quite eo, I thank you ; your Lordship is well this morning, 
I hope ? You have been sending yoim butcher away in tears, I see. I 
passed him in the hall ; he gave me a look that spoke I know not what ; 
1 felt it .'it my heart. 

* * -:s- # * * * * 

Lord Orwell. 1 think younuL't have heard me mention this butcher 
before. ; he is not only the best butcher for many miles round, but one 
of the best men ! 

Ills Lordship then characterises Goodman thus ; — 

I have a great regard for him. In addition to all I have said, there 
is a civility and gentleness in his manner — an case and frankness — 
civil without servility — ease without familiaritj'', and gentle, with much 
aniination ! 

Sir William. It seems, then, thjit the butcher, if not a gentleman 
h.'is much of the grutlcman about him. 

Lord Orwell. Exactly so. But lot us Iho 1 Tcakfast party. 

[Exeunt 

There if? so much genuine nature in ail this, that wo certainly 
shoiild have no hesitation in foretelling the reception it would 
meet with on the stage, if acted. The dawihncvt may easily 
be anticipated ; IMr. Bliophcrd, insicad of being continued as 
curate, gets the rectory at Gladford and Lord Orwell and 
Sii’ William Eightly having walked down to the butcher’s, 
there conclude the play thus : 

[Lord Orwell and Sir William alternately shake hands with Mrs. 
Shepherd and Mrs. Goodman ; Mr. Shepherd and Goodman then take 
each other cordially ]*y the hand, in the centre, while Lord Orwell takes 
Goodman’s hand and Mrs. Goodman’s ; Sir William takes Mrs. Shep- 
herd’s and Ruth’s ; Mrs. Goodman takes Muggins’s, and Muggins 
Cteorge’e j Ruth takes Crusty’s, and Crusty his wife’s. The curtain drops.] 
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As we have already said, the great charm of these pieces 
is the perfect representation which they give of real life. 
The intimate knowledge of human nature, and of society, 
which shines throughout all of them; and, above all, that 
consummate skill which, while it affords the richest dramatic 
treat, conveys the purest moral lesson. 

It certainly is not for us to prescribe to Mr. Elliston ; but 
we do thinlt that if the play, Avhcnco we have made the 
above extracts, were acted at Di'ury Lane, the effect produced 
would be extraordinary. To Mr. Plumptree we return our 
thanks for his volume, which having read with admiration, 
we lay down with infinite satisfaction ; and if every author 
were to pm*sue his plan and publish the piece, which managers 
have refused, it would very soon put an end to all doubts as 
to the cabals and intrigues which agitato, divide, and govern 
theatrical cabinets. 


PKIYATE COEKESPONDENOE OF PUBLIC MEN. 

With considerable exertion, and at a great expense of 
capital and research, we have been fortunately enabled to 
gratify the prevalent taste for diaries and correspondence ; a 
gentleman of the highest literary character, moving in tho 
first circles as well of the political as fashionable world, has 
been kind enough to furnish us with no loss than twenty-four 
volumes of MS. letters and memoranda, the production of all 
the leading peiisonageS of thb last and present century. 

It is from the mircserved communication of their thoughts 
and feelings that tho characters of great men are to bo justly 
apprecittied ; and with the addition of the notes, explanatory 
and critical, of om* highly-gifted friend, wc think we shall do 
the world a service, and our readers a pleasure, by submitting 
portions of the great collection entrusted to our care. 

It must bo observed that the whole of tho corre'Spoudenoo 
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of wliich we are possessed is strictly of a private nature, and 
certainly has never appeared in print before. We give a few 
specimens : — 

Ko. I. 

the Right Ho>\ Wiuiam Pitt to Mb. Smith. 

Mr. Pitt will be glad to see Mr. Smith to-morrow at twelve. 

‘‘ Downiing-street, April 4, 1800.” 

I have not been able to ascertain precisely who this Mr. 
Smith was, and the envelope, which possibly might have 
shewn the address, has been unfortunately lost—the name of 
Smith is by no means an uncommon one ; it is possible that 
this note might- have been written to a relation of Lord 
Carrington, who was created a Baron on the 15th of July, 
1796. His Lordship married a Miss Bernard, by whom lie 
has had one son and eleven daughters. — K d. 

Ko. 1!. 

From David Garrick, Yaa}., to Dr. GoLD^Minr. 

Southaiiiplon-birrct, j\pvil 0, 1775. 

'^Dear Goldsmith,- ( i.'UTick will Ik- [-lad to ^ee you here at 
dinner to-diy, at three oVlock. ‘'Your?, D. 0.” 

The authenticity of this sh(»rt loiter i.; uiKpiostionahlo ; for 
altliougli tlic initials of tliis British Bo.scius only are affixed 
to it, the date, and the known intimacy which existed 
])ctwocn Garrick and Goldsmith, put jjiI doubt at rest as to 
the real writer. It is a curious transcript of tlic times, as it 
marks the hour of dining in the year 1775, in what may bo 
considered the best authority. Garrick retired from the stage 
in 1777, and died in 1779; his,.widow survived him nearly 
half a contiiiy. Tlio house at Hampton was purchased by a 
Mr. Carr, Solicitor, as 1 believe, to the Excise, one of whoso 
daughters was married to Dr. Lushington. — Ed. 

No, III. 

'•'From Mrs. Letitia Barbauld to Miss Higginbotham. 

Ivirr,. Lai-bauld will thanl; Mi;,3 HIg.;-inbothn.m to kt her have the 
eilk gown home by Saturday night at latent 
Thiireday evening.” 
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This interesting remain is without date, but it bears the 
evidence of truth on its face. Mrs. Barbauld, who was 
the daughter of Dr. Aikiri, was a highly- talented lady ; her 
“ Beggar’s Petition ” itself is enough to iiumortalize her. 
The desire to have home a new gown on Saturday night, in 
order that she might wear it at church tlio next day, has a 
naturalness in it which is (luite refreshing — a feminine anxiety 
operating upon a musculine mind. 

I have endeavoured by every possible means to ascertain 
who the Miss Higginbotham was, to whom the letter is 
addressed, but hitherto in vain. By reference to the files of 
newspapers kept at the Chapter Coffee House, in SL Paul’s 
Chur<‘liyaril, I see that in the year 1870, a Mi’s. Hickenhothain 
kept a niillinor’s shop in Ilan way-yard, as it was then called. 
But I can hardly fancy it the same person, because in the 
first place ]\[rs. Barbauld distinctly calls her Miss, wdioroas 
the person in question ^vas married ; and secondly, because 
the name of the milliner to whom the new^spaper refers, 
is spelt Hickenbothara, whereas Mrs. Barbauld makes the 
Hick, ITig, and spells her bottom, bothain, after tlio manner 
of the landlord of the Windmill Inn, at Salt-hill, near Eton 
ill Buckiiighamshiro. 


Ko. IV. 

“ I'r.oM Tiii-: Ricut Uon. Rumitnd Buukr to Mu. Bciins. 

“ liCiiNs, — Cot ROTiictliiiig for iliniior by four o’clock to-niorrow, and 
tell iSiiuinoiis to have u fire lighted in my bed-room early in the day.*' 

“K. 

The Bight Hon, Edmund Burke, one of the most dis- 
tingiiiwhed oi' our British w'orthies, was born at Limerick on 
New Year s Day, 1730 ; be was educated by a Quaker, got 
into Parliament in 17G5, and died at Beaconsficld, July 8, 
1797.* Burns I imagine to have been a servant of his, but 
I have no particular reason for believing it, beyond the 
evidence of the letter before us. The direction to get dinner 
ready, comes evidently iu the way of a command ; and the 
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imaclorned stylo of address quite justifies my suspicions, 
Simmons is unquestionably a domestic servant, and a female. 
In the registry of marriages in Beaconsfield church, I find an 
entry of a marriage between Thomas Hopkins and Mary 
Anne Simmons, spinstei^; which Mary Anne I take to be 
the individual referred to by Burke. The date of that 
marriage is June 15, 1792. Now, altliough this letter is 
without date, it is fair to infer from the reference to “ making 
a fire in his bed-room,” that it was written much earlier 
in the year than the month of June ; so that even if we 
were able to fix the date of the letter in the same year, 
it is quite within the range of possibility that the marriage 
did not take place till several months after the servant was 
spoken of, by her maiden name of Simmons, I took occasion 
to visit Beaconsfield twice, concerning this little doubt, and 
I think it but justice to make my acknowledgments to 
Mr. Thomas Fagg, the deputy-sexton of the parish, for his 
urbane attention to me, and the readiness ^vitli which he 
afforded me all the information of which he was possessed. 
'—Ed. 

No. V. 

‘^From Sill Philip Francis to Mr. Perkins. 

“317 dear Sir, — The weatlier is .so lioi., and town so dull, that I 
intend flying from all its ills and inconA^cnieiices to-morrow ; I shall be 
haiJpy, therefore, to juiii your pleasant party.-— Yours, “P. F,” 

This very curious letter is not more valuable on account 
of the matter it contains, than as conducing to throw 
additional light upon the mystery of Junius — it would occupy 
too much space in a note to enter into a disquisition concern- 
ing the various conflicting opinions upon this subject, but 
as far as a comparison of hand-writing with some portions 
of the MS. of Junius’s Letters, which I had an opportunity 
of seeing, and a strong similarity of stylo in the* writing, 
go, I have no hesitation in settling the authorship upon Sir 
Philip — there is such vigorous imagination displayed in the 
description; in nine words, of the state of the weather and 
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the metropolis, and such a masculine resolution evinced in 
the declared determination to “fly from all its ills and 
inconveniences” the very next day, that one cannot but 
pause to admire the firmness which could plan such a 
measure, and the taste which could give such a determination 
in such language. The cautious concealment of the place to 
which the supposed party of pleasure was to go, is another 
evidence of the force of habit — have reason to believe it to 
have been Twickenham, or as Pope spells it, Twitnam, but 
I have no particular datum whereon to found this suspicion, 
except, indeed, that I think it quite as probable to have been 
Twickenham, or Twitnam, as any other of the agreeable 
villages round London. — ^E d. 

No. VI. 

From Sir Joshua Reynolds to Caleb Whttffoord, Esq. 

“Leicester Fields, Saturday. 

“ My dear Sir, — I have received your mtty note, and am extremely 
obliged to you for your present of venison. I trivst you will favour mo 
with your company on Tuesday, to some of your friends, to join 
them in discussing it. — ^Yours, very truly, “ J. Uevnolds.” 

There can bo little doubt that tho note referred to by Sir 
Joshua was full of thoso (juibldos and quaintiiesscs for which 
Whitefoord was so well known, Whitefoord ^vas a man 
of considerable attainments, and was distinguished by the 
peculiarity of liis dress ; a Frcncli grey coat with black frogs, 
a small cocked hat and an nmbrella — he was tho constant 
frequenter of auctions, and has the credit of being the 
inventor of tho now liackiiicd concit called “ Cross read- 
ings.” It is t^)rtain, 'that in his note sent with tho veoison, 
he called Sir Joshua his door friend, hoped it would suit liis 
pallatc, recommended him to take some cuts from it and 
transfers, them to plates, spoke of the current sauce being 
jelly, and perhaps signed himself his Buck friend (for at 
that period the words Buck and Maccaroni were the distinctive 
appellations of two classes of persons in London). I surmise 
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this, because lie was a confirmed punster, a character some- 
what prized in those days. Goldsmith said it was impossible 
to keep company with him without being infected with the 
itcli of punning. Ho is celebrated in the postscript to 
‘‘ Ilctaliatioii — 

Merry Whitofoord, farewell ! for thy sake I admit 
That a Scot may have humour, IM almost sairl, wit. 

This debt to thy memory I caunot refuse, 

Thou bcst-temiier’d man, with the worst- temper’d muse.’’ — E d. 

It is impossible for us to spare more room to day, but we 
think we have offered a specimen of a work which be 
found at least equal to nianj' others whose pretensions are 
nmch more formidahle, and which, after all, do not exhilu't 
so faithfully the peculiar characteristics of the private li^ cs 
of public men. 


THE COCKNEY’S LETTER. 

Tin: following letter lias been transmitted to us, as written 
by a Cockney gcntlciiiaii late in the train of Lord Byron,'’" but 
now discarded — we are not suliicienlly uoquaintod with the 
stylo of the writer to \'ouch for its genuineness, but ^Ye give 
as Jiavo received it ; — 

iJi.Aii — , - [ am aHtoui.dK'd at whai you write me. So then, 

iiotwithriUiidin;^ all the siroiig artich-a in our la.-t Liberal Maf^azine, 
ii.atbci (Jovoriinieut nor peoj.-Ie ha.s made a .stir; Eiiglaml i.s still 
r.iouai' hy, I'inglaiid is .still a namarcliy, ami not (wen a single change 
•i 'l(‘ ministry has been ctrected! • Jetrr*»y, (Byrpn’s new friend,) 
s\l>.. » ’ -ilways sangniiio, thinks the next Num})er uiu.st do it, but I 
>egjii to dosjxair ; and the worry onc*.s .soul-out, a.s it wore, effect of the 
li.'-aTipointmeiit on rny health i.s very vi.sible. I ]iinc, and grow thimivT 
ind paler eveiy day. My appearance, by the way, is very i^ftcrcsting 
md Ta.s.so-like, and I think an engraving of mo would sell well in 


* The reader will .scarcely reepure to be informed that Leigh Hunt 
ID tlie p<*rson alluded to — iSW, 
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Engkud, where a “ how’-does-hc-look ” sort of inquiiy must be iii 
everybody’s mouth just now. But let that pass for the present, I have 
matter of still greater moment for you. 

The only subject of conversation now in I^ngland, and indeed in ail 
those parts of l^uropc where tynints are not as yet allowed to send in 
fellows with bayonets to stop people’s mouths whenever they menti<.‘ii 
my name, must bo the coolness between rno and Byron, and it is 
proper the i-iglits of it should bo kjiown, which is better than folLs 
going about with a he-said-this — and theii-he-said-t’other sort of 
repoi-t of it. The fact is, that Byron is the aggressor, for he began 
fii-'t, as the children say, and all about a piece of i)atrician pride, very 
unbecoming among us radicals. Some time ago, seeing him in eoii- 

vorsalion with the Earl of , at the end of the Strada di , L 

hopped down tlie streef, and, ju.':t to .vlicw tho intimacy which sub- 
f'i.:ted l)f tween us, fdiip[)ed him on llie back with u “Ha! Byron, n.y 
boy!” ITo darted at mo one of his look yoii-through sort of glance-, 
and turned from me ^^itllout Pi>eaking ; and it was not till after 
a decided cut of eight c>r t(*n days that, wanting something done, he 
sent for me. T went; he began by a tread-you to*dirti.sb, as it wore 
taking of mo to la -k.sald something about the “ coarse familiarity of your 
radicals ; ” and then told me that I might stop and dine with him that 
Jay, which 1 did. You will gather fiom this that these lords are not 
to be depended upon, they are but a half and half sort of radicals — 
the cloven foot of nobility is peipetually peeping out, they won’t give 
nltogotluT into that hail-fcllow-wcll moti;?huo::..i, vrhicli v;o expect 
from them. A.;.iiii: at dinner tliab d.ay, linppeuiiig to s^ay to him, “I 
and you, Byron, who arc calhid tlio Satanic School : ” he cut luo short 
unceremoniously', and said, ‘ AVlio the h — 11 ever called you Satanic ? 
-- Clockney, if you please .and reminded rno of the fable of the apples 
swinmiing. h'ow, putting r.adlealism out of the question, tins was 
veiy iiiigontoc^ from one great poet 1o anotlior— tln'ii ho jir.ious -f 
me. ^^’e have had a disagreement about winch (‘f u.s shoiiM have 
tho most room to write in llie Liberal iMagazine. He w'anted all . 
wlucli (though 1 never contradict him, or he'd have cut mo loiitr agtj, 

1 almost rciiu)nstrati’d against, so hv allowed me a comer hero raid thorf, 
as it were. Thus fie llatly attributes our slow' sale to my poetry — ^hej. 
to my pr«).s(?— and in short, he was lately so insulting that I had ever 
such a mind ” (as w’e u.sed to ssiy at school) to tell him the fault ■was 
all his own ; for betw'cen ourselves he hius grow’U as stupid and as 
vulgiu’ as tlic best of us. But w'orst of all, I find he has been making 
a more tool of me, and ho quizzes me to my very face. Some 'W’eeks 
ago I told him I had thoughts of WTiting his life, to which he replied 
with a smile, “Do but when I added that he ought in return to write 
wane, ho exclaimed w'ith a sneer “ Tooh ! ” and went aw'ay in a tin::- 
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on*the-heel sort of fashion. But this is of a piece with his refusing to 
call me Tasso and Ariosto in exchange for my calling him Dante in our 
next poems. 

Doubtless you have heard of the verses I addressed to liim ; I suppose 
there is an I-wish-I-could-get’-em sort of anxiety about them in England, 
Bo I send you a copy : — 

''lines to my PBIEND BYRON. 

'* Dear BjTon, while yoii’re out walking, I’ll just say 
Something about ourselves in niy oil-hand way, 

Easy and Chaucer-like ; in that free rhyme 
They used to warble in the olden time, 

And which you so chucklingly listen to when I 
Pour out a strain of it, as ’twero, chirpiiigly ; 

Full of all sorts of lovely, graceful things, 

Smac king of fancy, prett}' imaginings. 

Which I trick out with a Titian-like sort of air, 

And a touch of Michael Angelo here and there ; 
h’or though the graceful’s wherein I excel, 

I dash off the sublime, too, pretty well. 

“ Now, h3t me see — I have it — I’ll suppose, 

(Tliougli you’re there in the g.arden plucking a rorx*,) 

That, after travelling many and many a day, 

You are wandering in some country far away, 

When, being tired, yon stretch boncaf h a trc..‘, 

And take from your pocket my Iiiinini, 

And read it through and through tind think ivu) ; 

And then you take some (»th(T v.urk "f mine, 

And con it daintily, tasting it lino by line, 
reusing ’tAVceii whiles, as one does drinking p»)rl. 

And smack your lips, saying, ‘This is your right r(»rt.’ 

And when it has grown too dark for you to m v\ 

You close the book and wish f«)r your dear L(‘I';h r 
Then comes a little bird, fluttering ift'ar, * 

And i)crches, fairy like, on the tip of your ear ; 

Then ux) you jump and would liuncli it away ; 

But, si)ite of all, the little bii’tl Avill stay, 

And then (But what I’m writing all this while 

Is a fancy in my Avild Ariosto style) — 

Ainl thus this little bird turns into me. 

And you rush forward to me in ecstasy, 

And grasp my hand, as it Avere, clutchingly, 
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And call me your ‘ dear Leigh ; ’ while I, e’en bolder, 

Cry, ‘ Ah, my dear Byron ! ’ clapping you on the shoulder, 

E’en just as I might bo supposed to do, 

If this were not a Poet’s dream, but tine.” 

Now, I expected this would have procured me a sonnet at least in 
return, but he did not even deign ever once to notice it, spite of all my 
attempts to draw him out about it. You, who know what an excessively 
sensitive creature I am, will easily conceive the heart-in-one’s-mouthish- 
ness of my sensations, when I found out his real opinion of me. It 
happened one day that he left me alone in his study. He had no sooner 
turned his back than I began to fmnble among his books and papers. 
What I most earnestly sought was the copy I gave him of my “ Stoiy 
of Rimini,” thinking to find it full of notes in his own hand-writing. It 
was not even half cut open ! A proof ho had not half read it. Against 
“ my dear Byron,” in the dedication (for you know I dedicated it to 
him) I found written “ Familiar Cockney,” and in the last leaf cut — 
that is as f:u' as J presume he had read, — was uTitten the following 
edtique 

“ O ! Criiniui, Cnmini ! 

What a mimini, pimini, 

Story of Rimini I ” 

This you will say was sufficiently cut-one-to-tho-heartish, but tliia 
was little compared with what follows. Among other things, I found 
the MS. of the Twelfth Canto of Don Juan, wdiich will shortly appear. 
By the way, it is rather unfair' in him, to say no le,=;3 of it, to throw 
“ Cockney” in my tooth at every turn, considering that I have now quite 
given up talking of Highgato and Primrose Hill, ever since I have seen 
the Apennines — and to a mem: cool But it ijs my friend Byron’s 
wjjy ; he calls and uncallsail Jiis friend.s round, once in every four -n* five 
yeans, or so. But to my extract from his next canto : — 

“ Filthy scum ! 

These Hunts, Hones, Despards, Thistle woods, and Ings ! 

These \voniis with which we politicians angle, 

We leave at last on Kptch’s l^e to dangle. 

Poor drivelling dupes ! and can they think that wo 
By birth ennobled, and no little proud 
Of our nobility, would .stoop to be 

Companion’d wiMi tlic base, plebeijui crowd ; 

Or that the crack-braiii’d Bysshe, or Cockney Leigh, 

Or Gentle Johnny * e'er had been allow’d 


Keats, 
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To aicken iis with tlieir fumiliarity, 

Forgetful of their distance and disparity, 

13ut that we turn’d them to our dirty uses ? 

My tool I’ve lately placed upon the tlicli', 
fcJo 2 )atronize niy Cockney now Avho chooses ; 

I’ve ta'en to do my dirty work iiiysolf. 

I tiiid, too, that in fashion my abuse is, 

And brings — not that I vahic it —the jielf ; 

Jliit, let nio hint, there’s need of cash to victual ye 
l^cn in this choiipost of all countries — Italy. 

I’ve turn’d him off ! lie’s gone ! I’ve made the ninny stir 
Ilia ? For on my stomach hi 3 i:athclic, 

Jiis CockiK-y rnral^, diivellimv, plua.'«' ; 'inidei. 

And atlbclatiinis act as an emetic. 

Iw’sidf.'j, he fhinks lie’s fit to b<* ]>riine minisli'i ! 

Tht? whimiHu ing, siiniiering, irorsemouger fueeta- ! ' 

And then*, he’s gniwii so horribly familial', 

And paws and ‘dears’ one so- •• I vow 't would kill you,” 

There, luv dear fiiend— and thi ’. is from one ladit ul to anoilir'i I 
the root of all is, that I did onoe hint to iiim that I thought my. ; 
a better poet tlian lie ; more antique and tu-the-heuriish, giving nj\ 
vcr.:es an Italian tM'ang, and . o fortli. As to hi.-: allusion to my thitiliiij 
myself lit to be laime minister, I merely Unew out an idea that w.o 
once when we wore re -modelling. No. V. of our Liberal Magazine shortly 
Let tyi'aiiti treiabh? ! — Yours ever. 


BYRONIANA.t 

By favour of a friend just arrived from the Mediterranean 
we have rct^eived exclusively some most interesting paiuns 
relative to Lord Byron ; the^f consint of aiyc dotes, W'hicli have 

* It will bo remeiiibcivd liow thi.s patriot, who bullied hini.sclf into 
Ib>r.semonger Caol, snivelled bj got himself out again — but to no l>ni- 
pose. Y'et he has ijerpetiially Hamjiden and Sydney in his mouth.- 
.Don Juan. 

+ This paper was written to ridicule the innumerable books of iiH'J 
goHsii>, published immediately after Lord Byron’s death, by Cuptaiu 
Medwin and (jthcrH, in which the noble Poet’s slightest remarks ana 
most trivial habits were chronicled with the zeal, but probably without 
the accuracy, of a Boswell. -El. 
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never been known, and some original letters, which have never 
been out of the hands of the individual by wdiom we are 
favoured. Some of his Lordship’s more recent conversations 
are detailed, which will he found highly amusing and charac- 
teristic. We submit a few extracts, which ^Ye trust will prove 
acceptable to our readers. 

“ Lord Byron,” says our correspondent, “ had several 
jeouliarities ; he reduced himself from corpulency to the 
contrary extreme, by eating raisins, and occasionally sipping 
k'andy. He uso'd frequently to observe that bi'andy was a 
^ ery ardent spirit, and remarked that to persons anxious to 
conceal the strength of their potations, hollands was better 
adapted, inasmuch as being of a similar colour with tho water, 
the quantity mixed wdth that liquid was less easily detectable 
by the eye. 

“ Lord Byron was perhaps more sensible of approaching 
rliangcs in tho w'eatliev than any other man living. One day, 
on a vo3^agc to Athens to cat beef-stoaks, a dark cloud ap- 
peared to windward of tho vessel ; his .Lordship regarded it 
stoadil}" for some time, until at length, feeling a few drops of 
vain fall, he calhal to Fletcher to bring his cloak, so certain 
ho was of an approaching sliow'er. Byron always slept wdth 
his eyes closed, and if by any accident ho lay on his back, 
srmrod roinarkably loud : ho was very particular in his tooth- 
picks, and generally used those of a peculiar kind of wood, 
in preference to quills. 

“ In WTiting letters of an ordinary cast, liis style w'as plain, 
clear, and perspicuous ; a specimen follows, it is Jiddrcssed to 
:i IViend : — , • 


T’lierclny. 

Vv'ill you diu'' inr to-iaorr(>\v ! — 

♦ Yoursi truly, 

Noel Btkox.’ 

Ihe next is to a person wdio had been recommended to his 
notice, and whom he felt it nocessaiy to invite. We suppress 
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the name of the party, lest Mi'. Hobhonse should get an 
injunction. 

^ Lord Byron’s compliments to Mr , requests the pleasure of his 

company at dinner on Wednesday next.* 

** These sort of notes he would secure indiscriminately 
with wafers or wax, as the case might be. 

‘‘ One day conversing with him upon the state of Greece, 
and the great struggle in which we were all engaged, he ob- 
served to me, ‘ that a very small proportion of the population 
of London had been in the Archipelago.’ When I assented, 
ho said — with a sigh which went to my heart, and in a tone 
which I shall never forget — ‘ It would bo very strange if they 
had.’ 

‘‘He had a strong antipathy to pork when underdone or 
stale, and nothing could induce liim to partake of fish which 
had been caught more than ten days — indeed, ho had a sin- 
gular disliko even to the smell of it ; some of his observa- 
tions upon this subject wdll bo given in a new quarto work 
about to bo published by a very eminent bookseller. 

“lie s^iolve of Harrow with strong feelings of aftbetion, and 
of the lovely neighbours of Dr. Bowen — (who they were lie 
carehilly concealed from us) — they were tenants of the same 
house 'svith the late Duke of Dorset, who was Byron’s 
To a lady of the namo of Enoch, wdio lived in a cottage at 
Eoxeth, he had addressed some of his early productions, but 
had destroyed them. Ho used to ask mo why IMi*. Procter 
called himself Cornwall ? ‘ he miglit as well call himself 
Cumberland,’ said Byron, with his accustomed acumen. 

“ It has been remarked that Byron spoke of his own child 
with affection. Strange and iiimatural as this may appear, it 
is literally the fact. It seems, however, to have excited bo 
much surprise, that it is absolutely necessary to iTe particular 
in impressing the tnith upon the British nation, who are so 
deeply interested in everything which relates to the immortal 
poet departed. 
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<< The poem which he wrote upon the close of his thirty-sixth 
year has been published and republished so often, that we do 
not think it worth printing here. But the observation made by 
its great author to our correspondent is curious and striking : — 
‘“I have written these verses on closing my thirty- sixth 
year,* said Byron. ^ I was always superstitious — ^thirty-six 
is an ominous number — four times nine are thirty-six ; 
three times twelve are thirty-six ; the figures thirty-six are 
three and six — six and three make nine, so do five and fbur ’ 
— ^he paused and said — ‘ Mrs. Williams, the old lady who told 
my fortune, is right. The chances are, I shall not live six 
and thirty years more.* The fact has proved that he was not 
ungifted with the power of divination. 

“Byron died, as I have just said, in his thirty-sixth 3 "ear. 
What makes this coincidence the more curious is, that if ho 
had lived till January, 1844, ho would have completed his 
fifty-sixth, a circumstance which, curious as it is, wo believe 
has not been noticed by any of his biographers. 

“ I once proposed to him to take a companion on a tour he 
was about to make ; he answered mo snappishly — ‘ No ; 
llobhouso once went with me on a tour — I had enough 
of him. No more travelling companions for mo.* 

“ Ho used frequently to compare himself to Buonaparte — 
so did wo, to please hiiii. Buonaparte had a head, so had 
Byron, so ha^ Mr. Hayne of Burderop Park, Wilts, so has a 
pin ; he was tickled with the comparison, and we lived with 
him, and sw^allowed toads at discretion. 

“Moore, the author of the ‘Fudge Family,’ was a great 
favourite of Byroi\’s; he had not discovered that it was Moore 
who persuaded Hunt — ^tho man who made Bimini — ^that he 
was a mighty clever fellow, and that if he set up a periodical 
work, he (Moore) would contribute to it : Moore constantly 
abused Hu^ to Byron at tho same time — called him a stupid 
Cockney, and swore that Byron w'as ruining himself by asso- 
ciating with him. This was kind and liberal, and justifies 
what Douglas Kinnaird and everybody else indeed say of 
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Moore just now — Byron would not have liked Moore the 
better for this — poor Hunt had a wife and children, and was 
in needy circumstances, and Byron did them great service — 
and what harm could Hunt do B 3 Ton, or anybody else ? 

“ The Greeks think Byron will come to life again after a 
while, and one poet in the Chronicle, probably IVIoore, talks 
of having seen his manes in George -street, Weetminster, and 
of the possibility of his yet wandering about Graece, in a white 
dressing-gown, singing ‘ Liberty Hall ; ’ but who knoAv 
Byi'on well, and all his e^ectations, doubt the fact. I was 
surprised to find, considering how right and fashionable it is 
to praise my departed friend, that his wife declined seeing his 
body, and all his fiimily declined attending his funeral. 

He told me one night that told thatit~ — would 

only liim . She would without any 

compunction ; for her , wdio tliongli an oxcollont man, 

was no , and tliat she never , and this she told 

and as W'ell as Jjady borself. Byron fold 

mo this in coiifidonco, and X may bo blanioil h;i repeating if ; 
but can corrol)orato it if he happens uol to bo gone fn 


T.ORD AVEXABLES.- 

To those wlio are in the liabit of ivcurring Vviili a feolbig of 
dovoiion io ilio golden gonc-])y limes of onr forefathers, 
and Vvdio track back ” npon anti(jnity to hunt out subjects 
for admiration, it must bo ift soin%^ degree consolatory to 
discover, tliat even in these degenerate days there still exist 
amongst us men capa])lo of recording the noble deeds of the 
mighty living ; ” and that one of the most important occiu- 

* This notice was written in ndicule of an absurd book, now bccoma 
Tory scarce, by Dr. Dillon, entitled : ‘‘ The Lord Mayor’s Visit to Oxford, 
written at the desire of the Party by the Chaplain of the Mayoralty, 
182 G.”— 
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roncos of modern date lias found an liistoriaii worthy of the 
subject which it has been made his duty to transmit to posterity. 

To such of our readers as are generally conversant with 
the history, political or statistical, of the City of London, 
it may perhaps be needless to observe, that it affords, by 
virtue of its charter and constitution, power and authority, 
might and majesty, for one year at a time, to one illustrious 
individual (made, indeed, illustrious by his office), and that 
this illustrious individual is pre-eminently distinguished 
above all others of God’s creatures (within his special 
jmisdiction) by the title of Lord Mayor. Having been a 
Liveryman, he proceeds to Sheriff and Alderman, and in 
time, being an Alderman, he becomes Mayor, and being 
Mayor of London, becomes a Lord ! — that he is not a Peer, 
arises only from the difficulty of finding any to compare with 
him. 

Thus, then, it being conceded that there is, and always 
will bo, a Lord Mayor of London, so long as London stands 
— for tho constitution of Cornhill and the majesty of tho 
Mansion House remain unshaken by the storms of treason or 
the efforts of rebellion, and shine in all their native excellence 
with equal purity and brightness, whether under the gentle 
sway of an amiablo Mary, the gloomy troubles of a martyred 
Cjiarles, the plain dominion of a protecting Oliver, or the 
glorious swav of a libernting William — it being then, wo say, 
conceded that the Lord Mayor, officially, never dies, wo 
f:eck to show the imperative necessity which presses u]ion 
every Lord Mayor while in office, personally so to distinguish 
himself from the long lino of his predecessors and those who 
aio to follow him,* by some striking deed, eitlier bodily or 
Uiontal, political or linaiicia], literary or scientific, so that 
when he shall have returned from the pinnacle of earthly 
J^plendoui* at-tho corner of Walbrook into the softer retire- 
ment of his patrimonial shop in Pudding-lane or Fish-street- 
hill, children yet unborn may learn to lisp the name of their 
great ancestor mingled with their prayers, never forgetting 

19 
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to singularise him especially from all the other Fig^ses, 
Wigginses, Bumpuses, and Snodgrasses of their respective 
houses, by prefixing in their minds to the patronymic, the 
deed, or work, or act, or book, as it may be, by which that 
particular branch of their family has so flourished into virid 
immortality. 

By observing this system, an association is formed in the 
mind of men and deeds highly refreshing, at once useful and 
agreeable. Who ever hears of Walworth without thinking of 
Wat Tyler ? — who ever reads of Whittington without having 
a Cat in his eye ? — ^who speaks of Wood without thinking 
of Whittington ? — who of Waithman "without recollecting 
Knightsbridge foot-path ? Thus it is that these illustrious 
men are distinguished, not only from all other Lord Mayors, 
but from all other Whittingtons, Walworths, Woods, and 
Waithmans, in the world. 

With such examples before him, was it unnatural, or not 
to be expected, that the lato Lord Mayor, Venables, should 
be contented to sink back into the shades of Queenliitlie 
from the Civic throne Avitliout lea\dng something behind him 
which might entitle him to fill a niche in the Temple of 
i.’’ame ? Wo think not ; and we have no hesitation in saying 
that his Lordship’s well-directed ambition, blending as it lias 
done the eminently-useful with the strikingly- agreeable, lias 
produced results which will hand him down to futiu’o agcFs 
with as much grace, certainty, and propriety as his Lordship 
ever exhibited in his late great life-time in handing down on 
Alderman’s lady to dinner. 

When we say, late life-“^ime,” wo mean official life— 
Venables the man, is alive and merry — but, alas I Vcnal)lo=> 
the mayor, is dead. 

It now becomes our duty to explain what it is that has so 
decidedly stamped the greatness of Lord Wenaoles — so ho 
was called by the majority of his subjects — and in doing so, 
we have to divide (although not in equal parts) the fame and 
glory of the cntei’priso between his Lordship and his Lord- 
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ship’s Chaplain, who, upon this special occasion, and at his 
Lordship’s special desire, was the historian of his Lordship’s 
exploits. 

It seems, that in the course of last summer, the Lord 
Wonables having over-eaten himself, brought upon himself a 
fever and rash, and during his confinement to the house the 
disorder took an ambitious turn, and his Lordship’s organ 
of locomotivcness having been considerably enlarged and 
inflamed by his Lordship’s having accidentally bumped his 
noble head against the corner of the bedstead, his Lordship 
was seized with a desire to glorify and immortalise himself by 
foreign travel the moment ho got better of his green-fat fever 
— and having sent for his Chaplain to consult upon some sort 
of expedition which might answer his purpose, his Lordship 
and the Di\nne deliberated accordingly. 

At one time he suggested going down tho shaft of Bru- 
ners tunnel at Eotherhithc, but the Avork was not far enough 
advanced to render it even commonly hazardous — that was 
abandoned. Going up in a balloon was suggested, but there 
was no utility blended wdth the risk. Tho dreadful dangers 
of Chelsea reach had already been encountered, and a colony 
established by his Lordship on the east end of Stephenson’s 
Island, beyond Teddington — ^something even more daring 
must be tried ; and, as it happened that a first cousin of my 
Lady Wenalles had been reading to his Lordship, who was 
not able to road himself (from illness, not from want of 
learning), “ Travels undertaken in order to discover tho 
Source of tho Nile,” his Lordship at once resolved to signalise 
himself by underti^king a* jomm&y to discover, if possible, the 
“ Source of the Thames.” His Lordship was greatly excited 
to tho undertaking upon being told that Mungo Park had 
been carried into Africa by a similar desire — and he observed 
with wonderful readiness, that if it were possible to remove a 
whole Park into Africa, there could bo no insurmountable ob- 
stacle to transporting Lady Wcnables to the soui’co of tho 
Thames 
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When Lord Wonables was first put upon the project, 
he was rather of opinion that the source of the Thames was 
at its mouth — “ a part which,” as his Lordship obsei'ved, 
‘‘is in man the source of all pleasure and he suggested 
going by land to Gravesend, to look out for the desired 
object. But the Chaplain informed his Lordship that rivers 
began at the other end — upon which his Lordship, not having 
gone so far into the study of geography as to ascertain the 
exact course of the river beyond Stephenson’s Island, hinted 
his intention of going with Lady Wenables by land as far 
as Dunstable, and then proceeding in the search. 

The Chaplain, it seems, althongh not quite sure enough of 
his experience to give Lord Wenables a downright negative 
to his suggestion, deemed it necessary forthwith to consult 
a map of Europe, in which the relative courses of the River 
Thames and the Dunstable turnpike-road are laid down 
ill (liflercnt degrees of latitude, and having ascortainod that 
Dunstable was an inland town, proceeded to examine his 
charts until he discovered Oxford to bo a more likely point 
to start from with any reasonable hopes of success ; tliis ho 
mentioned to Lord Wenables, and when his Lordship arose 
convalescent from his calipash fever, he mentioned his design 
to the Court of Aldermen on Midsu minor Day, and the last 
v/eok of July was ultimately and uuaiiiiuoiudy fixed ujion 
fur the expedition, 

“ Tiisiniclioiis,” .sj\ys the Jiullioi’ of llu; Ijisl-M-y of tlic ox]»editiuii, 
*■ AATro, uccoi'diiigly, Jigrccd to be givtn to ilio Town (-Icrk, to f^eriiro 
f-iich acooiiimodiitiun at an inn in Oxford, Iteading, and Windpor, » i 
might bo adequate for the civic paiiy ; and to make every other necCBsai-y 
iinaiigoiiient.” 


And here, before ■we go any further, it may be necessary 
to state, that the work of which we arc about “t'o speak has 
actually been written by command of Lord Wenables, by 
his ci-devant Lordship’s ci-devant Chaplain, and published 
by Messieurs Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
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embellished with two beautiful eugraviiigs ; all we should 
add is, that the author is perfectly serious in his details, 
and that our extracts are made from his work, correctly 
verbatim et literatim. 

Scarce had the Lord Wenables and his Council decided 
upon going to Oxford, v/hen the Corporation of that City 
sent them a letter inviting them to dinner on the 2Gth. 
This unexpected and welcome letter puzzled the Lord and 
his Council, inasmuch as they had fixed only to stay one 
day at Oxford — that day the 26th, and on that day to enter- 
tain (as no doubt the^’’ would) the heads of liouses at dinner. 

That the Lord V/eiiablos and his Aldermen could have 
arranged the matter satisfactorily to all parties by eating 
two dinners in one day si evident, but not at the same time, 
and upon this dilemma the reverend author makes this 
communication : — 

From tliia difficulty,” says be, “they vrere happily released by the 
question, ‘ Could not your Lordship go a day sooner to Oxford ‘i ’ Tt 
v. as immediately soiiii that this slight alteration of the plan first intended 
would obviufco every difficulty : it would allow them tlie opportunity ul; 
Hho\viug their res])eot to the JMayor and Magistrates of Oxford by dining 
with them on the Tuesday ; and would also give them the honour of 
having the University and City to tliuner on tlie Wednesday.” 

The quickness of perception in the Lord Wonables and 
his Aldermen, which gave them the advantage of “ imme- 
diately seeing ” that by going to Oxford on the 25th, they 
could dine there on the 2Gth, and by staying till the 28th 
they might also dine there on the 27th, if they liked, is well 
worthy of praise ; and, the liberality of inviting the University 
and City to dine at the Star Inn, cannot fail to impress upon 
the reader the magnificence of Lord Wenables’ mind. Suffice 
it to say, the Mayor of Oxford accepted the Mayor of 
London’s 'invitation, and that the Mayor of London adopted 
the Mayor of Oxford’s proposition. 

The reverend author then sa 3 ’'s 

** Every preliminary arrangement being completed, and ample accom- 
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inodation having hccn secured at the Star Inn, Oxford, for his Lordship 
and suite, to the number of about thirty persons, the civic party began 
to lay their plans for the journey ! 

"‘It had been previously understood that while his Lordship and 
friends should return together, in the City state barge, they should yet 
go to Oxford in such a way, and at such a time, as best comported with 
their own convenience. Mr. Alderman Atkins, accompanied by two of 
Ins daughters, ^liss Atkins and Miss Sarah Jane, left his scat, Halstead 
Place, in Kent, on Monday, the 24th of J iily, and set out from London 
for Oxford in the cool of the following morning. On the same day, Mr. 
Alderman and Mrs. Lucas, with their daughters, Miss Charlotte and 
Miss Catharine, left their house, at Lee, in Kent, and went by land as 
far as Boulter’s Lock, near Maidenhead, where they embarked on board 
the Navigation shallop, and 2 >roccodod b}' water to Reading ; thu3?3elect- 
fng some of the liiio^t views on the river.’* 

Lord Weniibles liiinsoli* wiis, however, not ko rnsb ; for 
having satisfied himself of the actual existeuco of Oxford by 
receiving a letter from one of the natives, ho resolved to 
proceed thither by land. See we then from his reverend 
chaplain’s history the mode of his Lordship’s sotting forth : — 

“ On the morning of the 25th, the Lord Mayor, accompanied by the 
Lady Mayoress, and attended by the Chaplain, left the Mansion House, 
soon after eight o’clock. 

“ The luivato state-carriage, drawm by four beautiful bays, had driven 
to tlio door at half-past .seven. The coachman’s countenance was re- 
served and thoughtful, indicating full eonseioiisne.ss of tlie test by W’hich 
his ecpiestrian skill w’ould this day be tricjd, in having tlie undivided 
chargee of four high-spirited and stately horses — a circumstance sonie- 
W’hat unnsnal ; for, in the Lo*d Mayor’.s cuiriage, a })o.stillion usually 
guides the fiinl pair of horses. These fine animals were in admirable 
condition for the journey. Having been allowed a previous day of un- 
broken rest, they were <piito iriipatieiit of defti}', and ftliafed and champed 
exceedingly on the bits, by which their impetuosity was restrained. 

‘‘ The murmur of expectation, which had lasted for more than half 
an hour, amongst the crowd who had gathered around the carnage, w'as 
at lengtii hushed by the opening of the hall-door. The Lofvl Mayor had 
been filling up tliLs interval with instruction.^ to the femme de mmaye / 
and other household officers, who w’ere to be left in residence, to attend, 
with their wonted fidelity and diligence, to their respective departments 
of service during his absence, and now appeared at the door. Hia 
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Loidyhip was accompanied by the Lady Mayoress, and followed by the 

Chciplam. 

“ As soon <as the female attendant of the Lady Mayoress had taken 
ber seat, dressed with becoming neatness, at the side of the well-looking 
coachman, the carriage drove away ; not, however, with that violent 
and extreme rapidity which rather aetounds than gratifies the beholders ; 
but at that steady and majestic pace, which is always an indication of 
REAL OHKATNESS ! 

“Passing along Cheapside and Fleet Street — ^those ai'teries, as Dr. 
Johnson somewhere stylos them, through which pours the full tide of 
London population— and then along the Strand and Piccadilly, the 
carriage took the Henley-road to Osford. 

“ The weather was delightful ; the sun, us though it had been 
refroshed by the copious anti seasonable showers that had fallen very 
recently, scorned to rise move bright and clear than usual, and streamed 
in full glory all around. The dust of almost a whole summer had been 
laid by the rain ; the roads were, of consequence, in excellent order, and 
the whole face of creation gleamed with joy I ” 

In fact, creation was so delighted with the appearance of 
Lord Wenables, that ‘‘ Nature wore an universal grin/* 

The reverend gentleman then describes the blowing up of 
a powder-mill as they reached Hounslow, which at first 
startled Ijord Wenables, who imagined fondly that he had 
accidentally set fire to tho great river whose source he was 
seeking; but Lady Wenables concurred with tho reverend 
writer in assuring his Lordship that ho might make himself 
perfectly easy upon that particular point. 


“At Cranford-bridge,” Scays the reverend author, ‘Svhich is about 
thirteen miles from Hydo Park Comer, the Lord Mayor staid only long 
enough to change^ horses.* For, his Lordship intending to travel post 
from Cranf ord-bridge to Oxford, bis own fine horses were, after a proper 
interval of rest, to return to town under the coaclunau's care. 

“ These noble animals, however, seemed scarcely to need the rest 
which their jnaster’s kindness now allotted them. For though they 
had drawn a somewhat heavy carriage a distance of nearly seventeen 
miles, they yet appeared as full of life as ever ; arching their stately 
necks, and dashin" in all direetjons the white foam from their mouths, 
iis if they were displeased that they were to go no farther t 
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Juat as the carriage was about to drive away, Mr. Alderman Magiiay, 
accompanied by his lady and daiighter, arrived in a post-chaise ! 
After an interchange of salutations, the Lady Mayoress — observing' that 
they must be somewhat crowded in the chaise — invited Miss Magnay to 
take the fourth seat, which had as yet been vacant in the carriage. As 
the day was beginning to be warm, this courteous offer of her Ladyship 
was readily accepted.** 

Here we have, in one short page, a striking instance of the 
“true instinct” of Lord Wonables’ fine horses, who 'were 
quite displeased that they were not allowed to drag him any 
farther — a delightful picture of a worthy Alderman and his 
family — three in a chay — a splendid specimen of Lady 
Wenables’ sagacity and urbanity, and a fair estimate of the 
value of the latter upon the mind of the young invitee, who 
accepted her Ladyship’s offer of a seat in the state coach 
because the day was beginning to get w-arm ! 

In safely, however, did Lord Wenables get to Oxford, of 
which, the reverend author says — “ There is something pecu- 
liarly imposing in the entrance, particularly in the eastern 
entrance, to this city.” Now this, which is ably twisted into 
the beginning of a flourishing description of towers and 
colleges, evidently refers to the toll at the Bridge-gate, and 
which Lord Wenables, who paid the turnpikes himself and 
kept the halfpence in the coach pockets, declared to bo one 
of the greatest impositions at the entrance of a city that 
he had over met with. 

Wo aro unable to give our readers the account of the 
liighly honourable reception which Lord Wenables met with 
at Oxford, or the description of tho dinner of which he 
partook — but we must, let what may hap^pcii, extract the 
whole account of tho dinner given by his Lordship to the 
Oxfordians — a dinner which took place after a somewhat 
protracted lecture on comparative anatomy, w^hich, if it 
failed in the delivery of establishing a likeness ‘between a 
“bat” and a “whale,” most certainly bears evidence, in its 
transmission to paper, of tho great similitude between a 
Lord Mayor’s Chaplain and a donkey. 
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It will be needless for us to inalLO an observation upon 
what follows : — 

“The hour of six lirid scarcely arrived, when the company, invited hy 
the Lord Mayor to <line with him at the Star, began to a.^seinble. The 
City watermen, in their new scarlet state liveries, were stationed in the 
entrance hall ; and a band of inu'^ic was in attondiince to play on the 
arrival of the visitors.” 

The reverend author, by blending the band and the 
watermen (who are also firemen), leaves it somewhat doubt- 
ful to which corps the duty of playing on the arrival of the 
visitors was confided. lie proceeds : — 

In a large drawing-room, on the first floor, fronting the street, on a 
sofa at the upper end, sat the Lady Mayoress, accompanied by ]\Ir. 
Cliarles Venables, and surrounded by the other ladies of the party. 
The City Marshal cd Tjondon, Mr. Cope, dressed in full uniform, and 
L-anying his staff of oflice hi his hand, to()k his station at the door, and 
announced the names of the guesis as they severally arrived. Near tlje 
♦:iit ranee of the room also stood Mr. Boddoine, in a richly- wrought 
l-Lck eiJk gown, cuJTying the sword downwards. The Lord Mayor, wlio 
was in full dress, and attended by tlie Chaplain in clerical rohos, wor<i 
on this occasion the brilliant colhar of jS.S. (iiucvi'e A.SS.) The Worship- 
ful the Mayor, and the other Magistrates of Oxford ; Uichard Cox, Lup, 
Thomas Fox Brickuell, Esq., Aldenncn ; William Folkcr, J']sq., Thomas 
Kobinson, Esq., Eichiard Ferdinand Cox, Esq., Assistants ; Mr. Deodatus 
lOaton, and Iflr. Ci’cw.s Dudley, Bailifts ; togc'thoi’ with ]\Ir. Pcrcival 
Walsh, the City Solicitor, attended by the Town Clerk, in his robe of 
office, which resembled in some degree the undress black silk gown worn 
by (jentleuien Commoners of the University —were all seA'Cvally iutio- 
(hicctl, and received by tlie Lor<l lUayor with a wariuth and <.*ordiality 
adequate to that which they had so kindly inaiiifesi(‘d on the i>veceding 
(lay. 

“The Yice-Cha:icellor 6f Oxfiml, tlui Rev. Dr. Richard Jenkyns, 
Master of Baliol, preceded, as usual, by one of the Veoinon Bedells, 
carrying a large mace, and the Rev. Dr. Thomas h.dw'ard Bridges, 
President of Corpus Chi’isti College, the Rev. l.^r. George V illiam Hall, 
^Master of Pembroke ; the Rev. Dr. Niclnflas Philip Shuttle\vorth, 
Warden of New College ; the Rev. Dr. John Dean, Principal ot St. 
Mary’s Hall, and T.ord Alim'ner’s Priolector in Arabic ; together with the 
two Proctors, the Rev. GoiU’ge Cuniming Rashleigh, ]\1.A., and the Rc\. 
Wadliam Harbin, M.A. ; the ftev. Mr. Woodgafe, lo whom allusion has 
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before been made, and other Members of the University, all of whom 
were dressed in full academicals, were severally introduced to the Lady 
Mayoress. To this distinguished list of visitors must be added the 
names of John Fane, Esq., one of the Members of Parliament for the 
county of Oxford ; and James Haughton Langston, Esq., and John 
Ingram Lockhart, Esq., Members for the City of Oxford. 

“When dinner -was announced, the party, amounting to nearly 
sixty persons, each gentleman taking charge of a fair partner, descended 
to a long room on the ground floor. 

“ Every attention had been given by the proprietor of the Star to 
render the dinner as excellent as the occasion required, and to flt up 
the dining-room with as much taste as its extent would admit of ; 
and no moans had been left untried to kee]> the apartment as coul 
us X)ossiblo. Wroatlis of flowers were hung thickly round it, and tlie 
windows, which opened on a garden, were overtipread with branchca 
of tree,’, to exclude, much as possible, the warm beams of a 
western summer cun. Tlie baud of musicians now removed their 
station from the entrance hall to the garden under the windows, where 
they played, at proper intervals, with excellent efiect, the whole even- 
ing. The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress took their seats at the 
head of the table, the Vice-Chancellor of the University sitting on the 
right hand of his Lordship, and the Chief Magistrate of Oxford on 
the left of her Ladyship. The heads of the Houses then took their 
seats, according to the jiriority of their admission to the degree of 
Doctor, alternating with the ladies and daughters of Aldermen Atkins, 
Magnay, Hej’-gate, and Lucas. The Aldermen of London and of 
Oxford then filled tlie remainder of the table. 

Amidst much cl(\ganc»» aiul beauty, tUo Lady Mayoress attracted 
X)ai’ticular observation. Her Ladyship was arrayed in the most 
.splendid manner, ■wore a towering plume of oslricli feathers, and blazed 
with jewels ! 

“ When the Chaplain, by craving a blessing on the feast, had set the 
guests at liberty to addt’css themselves to the dainties before them, and 
the room was illuminated throughout by a profusion of delicate wax 
candles, wdiich cast a light as of Lroad dey over the apartment, it 
would not have been easy for any eye, however accustomed to look on 
splendour, not to ha^'c been delighted, in no common manner, ■with the 
elegance of the classic and civic scene now exhibited in the dining- 
parlour of the first inn in Oxford. 

“The accompaniments, indeed, fell short of that splendour which 
they would have had in the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House in 
London, but still the general effect was peculiarly striking ; and when 
the rank of the company ig cousidei^ed; may with truth be called 
j^iilliant ! 
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“The conversation naturally assumed that tone best qualified for the 
discovery of those taleuts and learning, of which the evening had drawn 
together so select and bright a constellation. 

“ After dinner, as soon as the hciilth of the King, the welfare of the 
Church, the prosperity of the University and City, and other toasts of 
loyalty, literature, and religion, had been honoured, the Lord Mayor 
proposed the health of the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford. This was fol- 
lowed by toasts to the health of the other Heads of Houses, the Pro- 
fessors, and Proctors ; the Worshipful the Mayor and other Magistrates 
of Oxford, and the Right Hoii. the Lord Mayor of London ; each toast 
giving rise to such acknowledgments as the individuals, to whom they 
referred, considered appropriate and adequate. The health of the Lady 
Mayoress, and the other ladies of the company, was proposed by one of 
the Heads of the Houses ; the toast was hailed with warm demonstra- 
tions of respect, and the honour wa.s acknowledged with considerable 
point and taste by ^Ir. Lockhart, ihe Member, at her Ladyship’s 
request. 

“ The Ladies, who, to the great giatification of the Company, had sat 
longer than is usual at most tables, at length obeyed tho signal of the 
Lady Mayoress, and retired to the drawing room, 

“ * With grace, 

Which won who saw, to wish their stay/ 

Tho conversation was, however, in no degree changed in their absence. 
The Lady Mayoress and her fair friends had taken their share in it with 
much good sense and delicacy ; and their departure, so far from being suc- 
ceeded by that obstrei)erous and vulgar merriment, or anything like 
that gi’oss profligacy of conversation, which indicates rejoicing at being 
emancipated from the restraint of female presence, only gave occasion to 
the Magistrates of Oxford to express their wish, that, in the invitations 
to their Corporation dinners, arrangements could bo made that would 
include the ladies.” 

After a dinner and sncji an evening, it may easily be 
imagined that Ldrd Wcnables and his Court slept like tops — 
not but that his Lordship had “ requested his friends not to 
devote too many hours to repose.” In obedience to a wish, 
which when breathed by a Lord Mayor becomes a com- 
mand, everybody was up and busy “ while the morning was 
early : ” the yeoman of his Lordship’s household, half 
covered with an awning, was occupied with the cook, who^ 
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was busied on this lovely day in malting a fire to boil the 
tea-kettle, in a grate in the bow of the boat. 

“ About seven o’clock,” says tlic reverend historian, “ signals of the 
approach of hi.s Lordship’s i)ariy were descried and heard. The populace', 
thickly stationed on the road through which the carriages were to pas>', 
caught up the acclamation; and announced to all who thronged the 

margin of the river, that tlio T.ord Mayor was coming! His 

liOrdshiiJ and the Jiady Mayoress alighted fruni the carriage at the 
bridge, and w’alked through the resi)ectful crowd, wdiieh divided to give 

them passage ; and were at once conveyed to the state barge ^in the 

Water Bailiff’s boat I ” 

The shouts of delight which rent the air were music to the 
cars of greatness — it was quite a genial morning, and one of 
those days “ wlicn we seem to draw in delight with the very 
air we breathe, and to feel Inappy wc can scarcely tell why.” 
Ho writes the reverend author, with move taste than judg- 
ment ; for a man, placed as he was in llie society of TiOrd 
AVenablcs and IjIs Court, not to know wJiy lie felt happy, 
shows, we fear, a want of perception equally luTnentablo wiili 
the want of tact displayed in confessing it. 

The reverend author laments that the c^age^^oss of tlie 
party to do lionour to the delicacies of tlie Lord Mayor’s 
breakfast - table, prevented their seeing the beauties of 
Nuiielmm. 

At ten o’clock they made Abingdon — and at Clifton tlui 
water shoaled suddenly iVom eighteen inches to fourteen and 
a half, so that his TiOi’d, ship’s yacht, which drew nearly two 
feet, could he di*avrn no farther, and tliey remaiiiod hard and 
first till a frcisli supply of tlic ojcmciit could be procured. 

The following passage is in the author’s happiest style : — 

“ The crowds? of jicoplc — men, women, and children — who had accom- 
panied the btarge from Oxford, were continually succeeded by fresh 
reinforcements from every town and village that is skirtexl by the river. 
Distant shouts of acclmnation perpetually re-echoed from field to field, as 
the various rustic parties, with their fresh and blooming faces, were seen 
luuTving forth from their cottages and gardens ; climbing trees, stniggb’iu? 
through copses, and traversing thickets, to make their sliorlest waj to 
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ilio %v.iU'r-,:iiili\ Hanrlfulft of l)alfj)OiKvv.oro io the diikliTU r:a 

they kept paeo in running along the banks with tbo Ciiy Barge ; and Mr. 
Alderman Atkins, who assisted the l^ord iVLayor in the distribution, 
seemed to enter wdth more tliLin common ijlcasiire into the enjoyment 
of the little childivn. It was gratifying to see the absence of selfish 
feeling manifested by some of the elder boys, 'who, forgetful of them- 
selves, collected for the younger girls.” 

It will bo remembered that the voj^ago now under detail 
was undertaken in the dreadful year of panic — but we confess 
we had no idea of the desperate state of affairs in the coimtiy 
which could induce so severe a mn on the banks for a few 
halfpence, such as is here described. It may not he uninter- 
esting to trace the source of the Lord Wenables’s munificence. 
The halfpence in question wore those which we mentioned his 
Lordship to heave taken in change at the turnpike-gates during 
his Lordship’s over-land joumey to Oxford, and w'ere now 
distributed with that liberality and grace for which his Lord- 
ship and Mr, Alderman Atkins will never cease to ho remem- 
bered. The reverend writer, indeed, says : — 

There ia, uuquestiouablj^, somotUing gcuniiio nnd afiectionate in tlvc 
clieoi fuljicss of the common people, w hou it pprijigs from the bounty 
•uid familiarity of thono above them: the vrarm glow' of gratitude 
: oreads over their mirth ; and a kind \»'onl f*r loid, or a liUlc pleasantly, 
frankly said or done - and which calls in no di greo fr.r any saoriiice of 
personal dignity — always gla<ldciis the. heart of a dependant a tliotihimd 
times more than oil and wine. It is woiidorfiil, too, how^ mnch life aiul 
■joy even one intelligent and good-hmnoured member of a ploasure-])ai ty 
Avill diffuse around him. The fountain of indwelling light, whicli 
a inmates his own bosom, overflow's to others; and every thing around 
quickly freshens into smiley.” , 

It is, wc fear, too evident that this passngc comes direct 
from the reverend writer's heart : it seems clear to the 
meanest capacity, that ho speaks from experience — perhaps 
of himself — ^when he expresses the delight which even one 
intelligent person can convey to a party. It is quite clear, 
that in the party nov7 assembled there either was no intelli- 
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gent person, or only one — at least, the observation of the 
author leaves little room to doubt the disagreeable fact. 

At page 80 , the following account of the natives of Caver- 
sham and the neighbouring districts is given, which is at once 
romantic and picturesque : — 

'‘Among the equestrians, two are deserving that their looks and 
equipments should he alluded to in moro than general terms. The 
animals they bestrode were a couple of broken-down ponies, guant and 
rusty, who had possibly once seen better days. The men themselves 
were not unsuitable figures for such a pair of steeds. They rode with 
short stirrups, that brought their knees almost under cover of the 
shaggy mane that overspread the ewe necks of the poor creatures ; and 
carried their short thick sticks perpendicularly in their hands. Such was 
the appeai'ancc of these country wights as they shambled along the road 
that gave them so good a view of the City State Barge. And so 
mightily pleased was the Lord Mayor viih their uncouth and ludicrous 
appearance, that he hailed one of them, and asked him to be the bearer 
of a message to Reading, touching his Lordship’s carriage. The fellow 
seemed to feel as ho never felt before I An honour was about to be 
conferred upon him alone — to be the avant-courner of the Lord Mayor 
of London ! — above and beyond all other riders, drivers, and walkers 
of whatever qinality and degree, who had thronged to the view of the 
civic party. And no sooner had his Lordship flung him a piece of 
money, and told him to ‘ make haste to the Bear Inn, Rfiading, and order 
the Lord Ma3"or’s carriage to meet the barge at Cavershain Bridge, ’ than 
the follow instantly belaboured the starveling libs of the poor animal 
that carried him, with kicks and cudgel ; who, in a moment, dashed 
briskly forward, snuffling and snorting across the fields. In the eager- 
ness of his flight, the doughty messenger had much ado to maintain his 
seat: he sometimes slipped on one side of the sadtlle, and sometimes on 
the other ; while the skirts of his unbuttoned coat fluttered out far behind 
him. He executed his commission, however, wilh fidelity equalled only 
by tho dispatch which ho had used; for when th^ barge arrived at 
Caversham Bridge, tho carriage was waiting tho Lord Mayor’s amval- 
Other carriages were also in attendance. It was now nearly nine 
o’clock ; and as the evening shadows were beginning to shroud the sur- 
rounding scenery, the Lady Mayoress, and the other ladiesrff the party, 
except the Misses Atkins, fearful of too long exposure to the night air, 
landed at thS bridge, amidst the firing of guns and other demonstrations 
of reRi>cctful salutation, and proceeded their carriages to Reading.” 

That a Lord Mayoi* should dovoto much time to Reading, 
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Mr. Rogers would declare highly improbable — ^but his Lord- 
ship and party partook of a sumptuous supper and went to 
bed. That we cannot devote much more space to Lord 
Wonablos is equally mortifying — suffice it to say, that on the 
following day, after a hearty breakfast an eleven o'clock 
snack, and a one o’clock luncheon, fjor'''. ..enables and his 
court partook of a cold collation Cliefden, whic * were 
present Mrs. Fromow and her son, Broom Witt * q the 
Mayors of Maidenhead, Windsor, and Beading, the br- V:.srs 
and sisters of Lord Wonables, and sixty or seventy other 
persons. 

'*The gardens and grounds v/ere thronged with spectators, cither 
strolling about or seatoc“ on the grass ; aud on the opposite banks, 
several tents were erected for general convenience ; around which the 
children shouted nnd threw up their hats !’* 

What particular occurrences excited the mirth and activity 
of the children round this particular spot, tlio reverend gen- 
tleman omits to mention ; the following, however, must not 
be overlooked ; — 

‘^Tho increasing pressure of the surrounding people now rendered 
the adoption o. some plan necessary by which their curiosity could bo 
betTA^v gratified. Arrangements were accordingly made to admit the 
female part ol the spectators, in small successive parties, to walk 
lound thetebles as the company were seated at dinner; and it was 
curiou!:i to see how many igcr eyes were strained, and fingers pointed, 
to distinguish the individuals o£ the party. But something 

more than a mere idle feeling of curiosity that prompted this anxiety 
in the honest peasantry to see tho Lord Mayor of London.” 

It seoms, in fact, that Lord Wenables was born in thoso 
parts, 30 that hfc anxiety about tho source of tho Thames 
wa 3 in fact instinctive and intuitive, and as natural as it was 
laudable. 

The next * thirty or forty pages of tho work consist of a 
character of his late Majesty, an account of Mr. Wonables’s 
paper-mill, and a description of tho royal Castle at Windsor, 
copied, we presume, from file Guido to that building, which 
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liiis beoii long Kincc published for the benefit of Lions, at the 
small charge of sixpence. 

The details of breaking a bottle over the stone at Staines 
^ve cannot give, although the anxiety of Lord Wenables to 
discover the Tjondon water-mark appears to have been pro- 
fessionally natural. At Richmond the barge remained — like 
the great Lord’s stock in trade — statumarif, and his Lordship’s 
fine foaming horses having been delighted once more with the 
sight of his Lordship, dashed from Richmond to the Mansion 
House with a celerity which, although somewhat inconsistent 
with true dignity,” brought the illustrious personage, his 
wife, his chaplain, and his sword-bearer, to the end of the 
Poulti'y in no time; ” having safely achieved an adventure 
which will hand down to posterity the great names of Wena- 
bles and Fromow, and the unrivalled powers of an historian, 
who (though modesty may induce him to keep himself sung) 
v;i]l live in his works till time shall bo no more. 


I.ORD WFiNx\BLES AGAIN.^" 

Tirii editor of tlicsc mciuoirs, anxious to do justice to Mr. 
Firkins's foelings, f«nd to Mr. Gurney’s acciiriicy in recording 
llieiu, considers that he cannot do more for the (jslaldislinieiit 
of the sincerity of one party, and the correctness of tlio 
other, than may be done by submitting a few extracts from 
an authentic w^ork, published many years subsequent to the 
]ioriod to which Mr. Gurney refers, giving an account of the 
journey of Lord Mayor Wenables to Oxford, tvritten and pub- 
lislied at the desire of his lordshij), and his companions in 
that enterprise, by his Iordshi])’.s chaplain. As the romance 
of real life is said to be inrinitely more romantic than that of 
fiction, so the details of dignity, splendom*, and magnificence, 
ably and carefully written by the rev. gentleman, by v/hich 

* Published a*! a note at the end of the novel of Gilbert Gurney.” 
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tho expedition of Alderman Wcnablcs was distinguished, very 
much transcend the description given by our respected 
acquaintance Firkins, to my much-regretted friend Gurney. 
The extracts must be brief— but I am convinced they will bo 
highly satisfactory. 

The first quotation I shall make from the reverend author’s 
book, is the description of the departure of the Lord Mayor 
from tho Mansion House. It is headed Tuesday,” and 
begins at page 11 : — 


‘‘ Oil the morning of the 25th (Jnlj’). the lord m:iyor accompanied 
Ly the l.'wly injiyoror’s, and attended hy the chaplain, left the Mausion 
UonKO soon after ciglit o\-loclc. 

'pru'tdc staiJ. cavria/^** ” (1 <'(i;.'ht I 0 ul)-.crvo, the ilalicM aro 
mine) ‘‘Ind diiv-'ii t-» the t(oor at half-]):i.>t .-^ovon ” (which, ]»y tho 
au act of volili<»u upon the part uf th(< piivate siaio coach, 
w'.wi extremely attonlivc). ‘‘ I'hc coachman’s countenance was reserved 
and thonglit fill ; indicating full const lojuncC'S of Uie test by which his 
c(picBtiian sldll wonhl this day ho tiled, in having tho undivided 
charge of four high spirited and .-tatcily hoiva‘?j, a circumstance .some- 
vt’Iiat unu.sual : for in the lord mayor’s carriage, a postilion usually 
guiMciS the first pair (‘f liorsos,”- — /.r'. the postilion in the carriage giiido .=3 
the loarltTs, whicli arc tlu* fai lhcst removed from it. 

“llieitietlno animals,” .says the re vorend .author, ‘Svero in admir.ihle 
condition for the journey— having been uUo\vo<l a provaans day of 
nnbrr.hen rest ; they were tpiUo impatient of dch\y, and chafed an«l 
ihanijx^d exceedingly on the hits, by v.hich their iinj;a‘luosity Vwas 
restrained. 

“The murmur of expectation, whieh lunl lasted for nuac than h.-di 
an lioiir fnnoiig5?it the crowd wlio had gatljeri'd around tlie earriuge, 
Avas at 1. ngth hnslied, by— the opening of the hall door. The lord 
mayir had been fdling ifp this interval ” (tho door ?) “ Avith instructions 
h) the ftm.tie, dc mr^i<ntr and «»1 her* household orilcers Avh*) Av<‘ii; to he 
left in residence, to attend Avith their Avonte<l fidelity and diligeiKJc to 
their respective de})artinent.s of service during hi.s ab.'^ence, and noAv 
appeared at the door. Ilis lordship was aircompanied by the lady 
mayoress, and followed by the cliapUlu. 

“ As soon as the female attendant of the lady mayoress had taken 
hiT .‘^•eat, dres.sed with becoming neatness, at the siilc of the well-looking 
eo:ichman, tho c.arnage drove aivaj’- ; not, however, AvitU that viol(?nt 
and extreme )*a]»idity Avluch rather astounds than gratifies the 

' ilO 
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beholders ; but at that steady and majestic pace which is always ao 
indication of real greatness." — P. 12. 

Tho reverend gentleman describes this majestic progress 
through London to Cranford Bridge ; a povrder-mili at 
Hounslow is blown up on the way ; but at Cranford Bridge, 
‘‘just thirteen miles from London,** the lord mayor staid 
only long enough to change horses — “ for his lordship intend- 
ing to travel post from Cranford Bridge to Oxford, his own 
fine horses were, after a proper interval of rest, to return to 
toAvn under the coachman’s care.” 

‘‘These noble animals, however, seemed scarcely to need the rest 
which their master’s " — job — “ Idiidncss now allotted them, for though 
they had drawn a somewhat heavy carriage a distance of nearly 
seventeen miles, yet they appeared as " of life as over ; arching their 
stately necks, and dashing in all directions the white foam from 
their mouths, as if they were displeased that th( r were to go no 
farther." — P. 16. 

“ J Uttt as the carriage was about to drive away " (more volition), 
“Mr. Alderman Magnay, accompanied by his lady and daughter, 
arrived in a post-chaiso. After an interchange of salutations, tlic 
lady inayore.ss, obseiving lhat they must be somewhat crowded in 
the chaise, invited Miss Magnay to take the fourth seat, which had yet 
been vacant in tho cai riage ; as the day was beginning to be warm, 
this courteous ofler of her ladyship was readily accepted." 

Here is a perfect justification of Firkins*s regrets at his 
fall — the unhappy trio, jammed in tho chay, had been tho 
j^car before in precisely the same elevated position which 
their illustrious friends then occupied ; and if the courteous 
lady mayoress tlic year befep’o that, had been screwed up 
with her husband and daughter in a po cJlay also, then Mrs. 
Magnay would have been the courteous lady mayoress, 
to have relieved tho Wenablescs. I must, however, think 
that tho reverend gentleman’s reason for Miss Magnay’s 
ready acceptance of the courteous offer does her an injustice. 
By his account, she readily goj out of tho family jam, not 
because she duly appreciated the grace and favour of the 
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lady mayoress, but because “the day was beginning to 
be warm.” 

The journey to Oxford was all safely completed, and after 
seventy-six pages of matter, equally illustrative of Firkins’s 
feelings, we come, at p. 77 > to this description of the rapture 
and delight of the people of Oxfordshire, under the exciting 
circumstances of the lord mayor’s return down the river 
towards London > 

‘*The crowds of people — men, women, and children — ^who had 
accompanied the barge from Oxford, were continually succeeded by 
fresh reinforcemcrit;3 from every town and village that is skirted by 
the river. Distant shouts and acclamations perpetually re-echoed 
from field to field, as the vanoua rustie parties, with their fresh and 
blooming faces, were seen huriying forth from their cottages and 
gardens, climbing trees, struggling tlu’ough copses, and traversing 
thickets to make their shortest way to the water side. Handfuls of 
halfpence were sciittered to the children as they kept pace with the 
city barge, and Mr. Alderman Atkins, who assisted tho lord mayor 
iu the distribution, seemed to enter with more than common pleasure 
into the enjoyment of the little children. It was gratifying to sec 
tlic absence of selfish feeling manifested by some of the elder boys, 
who, forgetful of themselves, collected for the younger girl^i." — 
Pp. 77, 78. 

Tlio last bit for wliicli I have room, is of tho more con- 
vincing and powerfully descriptive cast, than anything I 
I'lavo yet advanced in favour of my poor friend Gurney's 
Ctitimalion of Firkins’s dismay at his fall. The scctio is near 
Caver sham, whore crowds of “ spectators, some on foot, 
some on horseback, and some in equipages of every kind,” 
were collected to seq tho barges fftiss. 

Among the equestrians,” says the author, “ two are deserving 
that their looks and equipments should bo alluded to in more than 
general terms. The animals they bestrode were a couple of broken- 
ponies, gaunt and rusty, wlu) had possibly once seen better 
days. The men themselves wc-c not unsuitable figures to such a 
pfdr of steeds. They rode with fiiort stirrups, that brought their 
almost under cover of the shaggy manos that overspread tho 
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ewe necks of the poor creatures ; and carried their short thick sticks 
perpendicular in their hands.*' 

This sounds like an account in one of the innumerablo 
hooks of travels in the interior of Africa, rather than a 
description of a couple of natives of Berkshiro, within fivc- 
and-thirty miles of Hyde Park Corner; however, 
mightily pleased was the lord mayor with their uncouth and 
ludicrous appearance, that he hailed one of them, and askeil 
him to be the bearer of a mesHage to Beading, touching hi.? 
iordsliip’s eiirriage. The follow^ Hcemed to feel as ho novel’ 
felt hefoio. An lionoiir Avas about to be conferred upon liijji . 
alone, to ho the avant caiirler of~~-‘ the Lord Mayor of 
i.ondon,’ above niul hejmd all the other riders, drivers, and 
walkers, of W'hatcver quality and degree, wko had thronged 
in view of the civic party ; and no sooner had his lordshii) 
flung liim a piece of money, and told him to ‘ make haste to 
the Bear Inn at Keading, and order the lord mayor’s carriage 
to meet the barge at Caversham Bridge,’ than the folio v/ 
instantly belaboured the starvolhig ribs of tlic poor animal 
that carried Jiiui with kicks and cudgel, who in a momejit 
dashed briskly forward, siiullling and snorting, across tla* 
flelds. Ill the eagerness of his flight, the doughty messenger 
had niucli ado to keep his seat ; he sometimes slipped on one 
side of the saddle, and sometimes on Iho otlier, while the 
skirts of his unbuttoned coat fluttered far out behind him.”-- - 
Pp. 81 , 82 . 

All this evidence from the pen of a w’orlhy divine, will, I 
am sure, convince the most sceptical reader of tlio fidelity 
'with Avhich my late friend repcal^jd the regrets and lamenta- 
tions of our friends in Budge Bow, after their invohmtary 
abdication. Every page of the account of that memorable 
journey and voyage teems with gom-liko illustrations of a 
r.imihir character ; and I regret that niy dui'y, as editor (d' 
the Gu^icy Papers, does not permit me to draw more largely 
on its stores. 
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MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 

To JouN Bull. 

SiE, — I am not one of those avIio snarl at modern improve- 
ments, but I admit my incapacity to find out the improve- 
ments, at which other people snarl — I consider gas and steam 
to be two of the most odious and abominable nuisances ever 
tolerated in a Christian countiy : I only ask the best- nature d 
critic — ^the most impartial judge in Christendom — whether 
anything can smell more abominably than the vapour which 
thousands of pounds arc hourly spent to produce ? If ruin- 
ing oil-men, and beggaring wax-chandlers, is sport, well and 
jfood — in Heaven’s name stew down the wholesome coals 
jind make smoko, and set fire to it : but don’t call that an 
iiiiprovement. 

I love the sight of a lamp-lighter — a “jolly Dick” in a 
greasy jacket flaring his link along the pavement, rubbing 
against one’s sleeve, or besprinkling one’s shirt with oil — I 
seldom see one of tliom now ; the race is sui^crseded by a 
parcel of dandies, with dark lanthorns in their hands, prowling 
about like so many Guy Fawkes’s : up they go, and without 
taking off the green lamp-tops and putting them on their 
heads, as the jolly Dicks did, they open a door, turn a cock, 
introduce their lanthorn — pifl*, pafi‘, poff, — out comos tlic 
light, and dowm goes the ladder — this is iuno\atioii, not 
improvement. 

Then sloam — whp,Fs the improvement of steam ? There 
an interest in a short sea voyage when I vras young — 
contrary winds — tides against one — nature had fair play — but 
now Mr. This-thingor Mr. T’other- thing makes a great copper 
pot, and fills it with water — ^moro coals ; xmking and stoldng, 
and shovelling and raking — ^Nature is thrown overboard; 
and the pacquet-boat, uninfluiinced either by her smiles or 
iVowns, ploughs up the waives, and marches along, liko a 
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couple of wandering water-mills. There is no interest in 
this, sir — any fool can make a copper pot — any fool can fill 
a copper pot with water — any fool can make a fire, and poke 
it, and mako water boil — ^there’s no pleasure in this life 
when events arc thus provided for, and that, which had all 
the interest of doubt and difficulty, is reduced to a certainty. 

The same in land carriage — ^formerly, a stage coach jour- 
ney was an aftViir — a thing to be thought about — a man took 
leave of his relations, left his home, in the expectation of 
never seeing his wife again ; then there was an interest, a 
pleasure in the speculation, and a hope, and a fear, and a 
doubt, and something to keep the faculties awake. Now, sir, 
if you want to go sixty or seventy miles, you have hardly set- 
tled yourself comfortably in your corner, before you are at 
your journey’s end. Why, sir, before these jigamarce things 
were invented, I have lived two-and-twenty days on board a 
Leith smack, for three pounds throe shillings, and enjoyed 
a pleasant five days* excursion on the road to Plymouth ; 
whereas at present I am whirled from Edinburgh to London 
in forty hours, and taken from Piccadilly to Dock — Devon- 
port I mean — in about half that time. Now this, to my 
mind, is no improvement. 

Then, sir, look at London — look what the improvers have 
done — ^pulled up the pavements, the pride of the land, and 
turned the streets into roads. This Muckadamizing is no 
improvement. Puddles for purbecks is a bad exchange — the 
granite grinding is no wonder — tho rattle and clatter of 
London is at an end. One might as well be at Slough or 
Southall, or any of tho environs, as be ip tho heart of the 
town. They have taken away Swallow-street — scene of my 
youthful pleasures ; and, to crown all, they are pulling St. 
James’s Park to pieces, planting trees, and twisting the water. 
Why did not they leave tho canal straight, as the Serpentine 
is ? Are we to come back to the days of Duck Island, with 
a Whig governor for it? Why are the horses and cows 
disturbed to mako way for the people ? I love to see horses 
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and cows happy. I like to see the barracks and hospitals. I 
don’t want to look at great big rows of high houses, filled 
with people who can afford to Hve in thorn, while 1 cannot. 
This is no improvement. 

Then for manners and customs : in my time we dined 
early and sat late, and the j oiliest part of our lives was that 
which we passed with our legs under the mahogany. Now, 
we see no mahogany — ^wo dine at supper-time and the cloth 
stops and the wine never moves ; away go our women — no 
healths — ^no toasts — ^no gentleman to cover a lady — no good 
wishes — nothing convivial — one anonymous half glass, sipped 
silently, and the coffee is ready. Out wo go, turned adrift at 
eleven, with nothing on earth to do for the rest of the evening, 
unless one goes to a Club, where, if a man asks for any- 
thing stronger than soda \vatcr, he is looked at as a monster. 
Hock and Seltzer water, perhaps, if it’s hot weather — ^wimbly 
wambly stuff, enough to make a cat sick, and after that, 
home. Why, in my time, sir, I should have laughed at a fellow 
who flinclied before his fourth bottle, or who submitted to the 
degrading circiunstance of finding his way to bed of his own 
proper discretion. But those days arc past — one thing I do 
thank the stars for — we are getting back to tho tobacco — ^not 
indeed tho beautiful lily pipe, tipped rosily with sealing wax, 
and pure as the driven snow, but a happy succodancum — a 
cigar. I do lovo a cigar, sii*; it reminds mo of tho olden 
time, and I like tho smell of my clothes in tho morning, 
which I congratulate myself none of our modern improve- 
ments, as they arc called, can ever eradicate. 

Perhaps you have been lately in the Eegent’s Park — I will 
tell you what is Soiiig there — a Mr. Somebody — I forget his 
name, but it is somehow connected in my mind upon Von 
Feinagle’s principle with a Chrislmas pie — Horner, by Jove, 
that’s it — ho* has sunk twenty thousand pounds, and raised a 
splendid building — a temple — a pantheon — a feature in the 
town — and what do you thpk for ? — to exhibit a panorama 
of London from the top of St. Paul’s, just •within a couple of 
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miJc-" of St. Paul’s itself — but then we arc to be saved all the 
trouble — to bo screwed up to the cininoncc without labour : 
to my mind, the whole point of a fine prospect is the trouble 
of getting to it — far-fetched and dear-bought are the great 
attractions, and all the interest is destroyed if things are 
made too easy of attainment. I don’t like this plan. 

The same struggle against nature seems to be going on 
everywhere — see the theatres — even at that band-box the 
Adolphi — there was a difiiculty in getting in, and a diilicully 
in getting a seat when one did get in ; now it is all made easy 
and comfortable, and for what ? To sec a schooner so like 
what an}' one can see any day in the river, that it is no sight 
at Jill ; like Lawrence’s pictures — I hate that President — his 
things arc like life, the likenesses are identity, and so like 
nature that there is no merit in the painting — I like a little 
doubt — I love to show my quickness by guessing a portrait 
—the interest is destroyed if there is no question about the 
thing — the same with shooting — used to hit my bird and 
miss my bird, and walk and walk over the furrows, auddiriil) 
over the hedges and ditches, and bang away with a gun of 
my poor father’s, which, when it did go off, was not over- 
certain in its performance — I liked the pursuit — now, with 
}'our i\raTitons and percussions, your Nocks without flints, 
and all that sort of thing — ^wet or dry, off they go — slap 
bang, down tumbles the bird for each barrel, and the thing is 
over — I never shoot now — a thing reduced to a certainty 
loses all interest. 

Before Palmer’s time I used to keep up a constant corres- 
pond once with a numerous circldof friends and acquaintance ; 
the ’e was no certainty about the delivery of one’s letters — 
mail carts were robbed — post-boys were murdered — ^bags 
found in a pond all soaked to rags ; then, there was an 
interest in ^it ; now, a letter never miscarries ; all like clock- 
xvork. I hate that Freeling — ^his activity and vigilance have 
destroyed the interest. I haven’t witten to a friend for the 
Ifist fifteen years, nor should I write to you now, only 
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lluii I Kciul my letter by a servant lad, who is a member of 
an Intellectual Institution, and so stupid, that I think it is at 
least ten to one that you ever receive it. — Perhaps you will 
just acknowlcdf^G it, if it comes to hand — the expectation 
will, at least, serve to keep up the interest. 

Yours truly, Stephkn Beown. 

Baker Street, Oct. 17, 182S. 

To John Bull. 

SiE, — I perceived the oilier day in your columns a letter 
from a "ontlcman of the name of Brown, who, in tli(3 nio.^t 
cynical, sneering manner, thought iit, unjustly as I think, to 
run down all our modern improvemonts — I know you are 
impartial, and love to give upright adversaries fair play in 
your paper ; I differ ^vith Mr. Brown, and perhaps y(.>u will 
give mo the opportunity of sliowing how and wdiy. 

In tlio lirst place, the ridicule, which not only ho, but, T 
am sorry to say, yourself and many others, think fit to cast 
upon the advancement of learning, and which you have nick- 
named the marcli of intellect, is entirely misphu^cd — you look 
at things politically, because i)oliticiaiis of a peculiar class 
have adopted the institution of societies, seminaries, and 
universities — this is wrong-- considering the matter thus, and 
associating men and niaimcrH, you teach us to believe tho 
march of intellect tho ‘‘ rogues’ march,” to which all the avcH- 
disposed middling classes arc to go to destruction ; but you 
should consider the matter differently ; you should recollect 
that almost all the political supporters of tliese Mechanics’ 
Institutes and London Universities have imbibed their political 
principles merely because they have had little or no education 
themselves, and that as for instilling pride or arrogance into 
the minds of the low^cr and middling classes of the people, 
by sending them to the lioiidon University, the very converse 
must be the fiict, because there is nothing that I see to be 
derived from tho institution lit all likely to induce pride or sclf- 
Baiisfaction iij any of its members. 
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In the Tiinez of Tuesday, I perceive an advertisement 
from Mr. Dufief, stating that nearly 300 members of a class 
in the London Mechanics’ Institute ai’o leaiming French 
rapidly and critically. This, I conceive, so far from being an 
absurdity, to bo one of the most beneficial events ever 
announced : consider what an improvement it will be for the 
common run of people who frequent public places of amuse- 
ment, to find the lower order well grounded in French — in 
that language they will, for elegance sake, carry on their 
future conversations, and the oars of our wives and daughters 
be no longer disgusted with the coarseness to which they arc 
now subject — ^for 3^011 arc of course aware, that as the pro- 
gress of learning exhibits itself amongst the cKHdil/ct tlio 
aristocracy will abandon the ground thej'^ assume, and our 
belles and beaux, in less than 0. dozen years, will whisper 
their soft nonscnsci in Hebrew, Sanscrit, Cingalese, or 
Malabar. 

But Mr. Brown seems not only to find fault with mental 
improvoniont, but also with mechanical and scientific dis- 
coveries — ho sneers at steam and growls at gas. I contend 
that the utility of constructing a coach which shall go by 
hot water nearly as fast us two horses can draw it, at a 
trifling additional expense, promises to be wonderfully useful. 
Wo go loo fast, sir, with horses — besides, horses eat oats, 
and farmers live by selling oats ; if, tliereforo, by incon- 
veniencing ourselves and occasionally risking our lives, wo 
can, however imperfectly, accomplish by steam what is now 
done by horses, wo get rid of the whole race of oat-sowers, 
oat-sollcrs, oat-eaters, and oat-slealers; vulgavly called ostlers. 

Gas too — ^what a splendid invention — we gain a mag- 
nificent light, and ruin the oil-merchants, the whale-fisheries, 
and the wax-cliandlers — it is as economical as it is brilliant ; 
— to bo sure wo use more coals, but the coal-merchants arc 
all worthy men, and never take advantage of a frost to 
advance the price of their commodity ; coals are evidently, 
however, not so essentially necessary to tho poor as wax 
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candles ; therefore, even supposing the price of coals to be 
raised, and their value enhanced, we light our streets more 
splendidly, and our houses more economically. 

Mr. Brown seems to dislike the over-brilliancy of the gas 
in the public ways, as tending to destroy the legitimate 
distinction between day and night. I admit this innovation 
— ^but let me beg to say, that until gas 'was brouglit to the 
perfection it now is, for external illumination, wo never 
could see the unhappy women who are driven to walk the 
streets at night, so plainly following their avocations, or ever 
wore indulged with the pleasing prospect of our watchmen 
slumbering in their wooden sanctums, at the corners of the 
streets. 

Mr. Brown appears to dislike Mr. IMac Adam’s improve- 
ments ; these I defend upon several principles ; one which I 
conceive to be extremely important, is, the constant employ- 
ment they afford to the sweepers of crossings, -without whose 
active exertions no man could ever pass from one side of the 
street to the other ; and another which I firmly believe to be 
conducive to the improvement of the mind — I mean the 
activity with which the eye, and the car, and the understand- 
ing must bo constantly kept, in order that the individual 
walking may escape being run over ; superadded to which, 
there is the admirable manure which the sweepings provide 
for the land. 

In short, most of the objects of ]\rr. Jh'own's vituperation 
are objects of my respect, and I take the liberty of writing 
this, in order that he may, if he chooses, enter into a public 
disputation upon th6 several points at issue; for which 
purpose, if he will direct a letter to me under cover to you, 
I will appoint a time and place where the merits and demerits 
of the present age may ho temperately, calmly, and dis- 
passionately discussed between us. 

I am, Sir, 

• Your obedieut servant, 

Eichabd White. 
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It woukl bo vain, at thin time of tlio world's* ago, to enter 
upon a serious disquisition into tlio “art or mystery” of 
punning : it would bo useless to argue upon its utility, the 
genius and talent required for carrying it on, or the pleasure 
or aniusenicnt derivable from it. The fact is self-evident, 
that puns arc an acknowledged ingredient of the English 
language amongst the middling classes, and arc, in their 
societies, the very plums in the pudding of conversation. 

It may he said that punning is a vice, and we arc quite 
ready to admit the charge ; but still it exists and flourishes 
amongst dapper clerks in public offices, liangcrs-on of the 
tlioatrcs ; amongst very young persons at the universities ; in 
military messes amongst the subalterns ; in the City amongst 
apprentices ; and, in some instances, with old wits razer, 
who are driven to extravagant quibbles to furnish their quota 
of entertainment to the society in which they arc endured. 

A punster (that is, a regular hard-going thick and thin 
jninsicv) is the dullest and stupidest companion alive, if he 
could but 1)0 inn do to think so. Ho sits gaping for an oppor- 
tunily to jingle his nonsense with whatever happcais to bo 
going on, and, catching at some detached bit of a rational 
ronversation, perverts its sense to his favourite sound, so 
that, instead of anything like a continiious intellectual inter- 
course, which one might hope to enjoy in pleasant society, 
one is perpetually interrnptcd by Lis absurd distortions and 
unseasonable ribaldry, as ill-timed and as ill-plaaed as songs in 
an opera sung by persons in the depth of despair, or on the 
point of death. 

Admitting, however, the viciousness, the felonious sinful- 
ness of punning, it is to bo apprehended that tho*libcrty of 
the pun is like the liberty of the press, which, says the 
patriot, ib like<*the air, and if wfrhavo it not wo cannot 
breathe. Therefore, seeing that it is quite impossible to 
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put down punning, the next best thing we can do is to regu- 
late it, in the way they regulate peccadilloes in Paris, and 
teach men to commit punnery as Coesar died and Frenchmen 
dissipate — ^witli decency. 

The proverb says, '' wits jump,” so may punsters, and tw^o 
bright geniuses may hit upon the same idea at diilcrcnt 
periods quite unconsciously. To avoid any unnecessary re- 
petition or apparent plagiarisms, therefore, by these eoin- 
eidences, w^e venture to address this x^tiper to young beginners 
in the craft, to the rising generation of witlings ; and we are 
led to do this more particularly, from feeling that the tyro in 
punning, as well as in everything else, firmly bedieves that 
which lie for the first time has heard or read, to 1)0 as novel 
and eutertaiiiing to his ol(l(‘r friemls, whr> Imvo licai’J it or 
read it before ho w’as born, as to himself, wdio never mctvrith 
it till the day upon which he so liberally and joyously retails 
it to the first hearers ho can fall in wdtli. 

For tJiOso reasons wo propose, in order to save time and 
trouble, to cnuiiiorate a few puns Vvhicli, for the better regu- 
lation of jesting, arc ])ositivcly prohibited in all decent so- 
cieties W'hcro punnery i.s iwactised ; and first, since flic great 
(indeed the only) merit of a pun is its undoubted originality, 
its unequivocal novelty, its cxtcmi>oiMnoous construction and 
instantaneous explosion, all puns by recurronce, all ]mns by 
ropotilion, and all puns by anticipation, arc iirohibited. 

Secondly, all words spelt dificronily, liavliig a similar sound, 
Vvliich are carefully collated and arranged in a cntaloguo pre- 
lixod, for the iiso of little punnikins at schools, to Fntick’s 
small dictionary, of wdiatcycr sort, kind, or nature they may 
be, arc piolilbitcd. 'J’ahc for example : 


Aura; a . 

. . a soolliwyor. 

Arta.a . 

. . a cariK^iiicr's tool. 

All 

. . every Olio. 

Anvl 

. . a shocuuiker’ti gimhlefc. 

TTat’L . 

. . (for tho Cockney.-.) to ) 

ir.M.L . 

.* . a oropov 

J’OAU 

. . a male pig. 
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BonB . , . Mr. Creevy. 

Wax . , , the produce of Bees. 

Whacks . . thumps on the head or body 

and so on. 

In the next place, all the following travelling puns are 
strictly prohibited : — 

All allusions upon entering a town to the pound and the 
stoclcs — knowing a man by his gait and not liking his style — 
calling a tall turnpike-keeper a colossus of roads — paying the 
post-boys charges of icays and means — seeing no sign of an 
inn — or, replying, Sir, you are out,*’ to your friend who says 
he does — talking of a hedger hanng a stake in the bank — all 
allusions to siui and air to a new-married couple — all stuff 
about village belles — calling the belfry a court oj a peal — 
saying, upon two carpenters putting up palmg, that they are 
very peaceable men to be fencing in a field — all trash about 

manors make the man,” in the shooting season — and all 
such stuff about trees, after this fashion — ‘‘that’s a popular 
tree — I’ll turn-over a new leaf, and make my hough, etc, etc. 

Puns upon field sports, such as racing being a matter of 
course — horses starting without being shy — a good shot being 
fond of his but and his hatrel — or saying that a man fishing 
deserves a rod for taking such a line ; if he is sitting under a 
bridge calling him an arch fellow — or supposing him a noble- 
man because he takes his place among the piers — or that he 
will catch notliing but cold, and no fish by hook or by crook. 
All these are prohibited. 

To talk of yellow pickles at dinner, and say the way to 
Tarn 'em Green is through ITammci’snjith — all allusions to 
eating men, for FAon men, or Staines on tlio table-cloth — or 
Eggdiani, are all exploded — as are all stuff about Maids and 
Thornbacks, and Plaice — or saying to a lady who asks you to 
4iolp her to the wing of a chicken, that it is a more 'matter of 
a pinion — all quibbles about dressing hare and cutting it — all 
stuff about a merry fellow being given to wine — or upon help- 
ing yourself to say you have a plaionic affection for roast 
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beef — or when fried fish runs short, singing to the mistress of 
the house, with Tom Moore, — 

“ Your sole, though a very sweet sole, love, 

Will ne’er be sufficient for mo,” 

are entirely banished. 

At the play-house never talk of being a Pittite because you 
happen not to be in the boxes — ^never observe what a Kean 
eye one actor has, or that another can never grow old because 
he must always be Young — never talk of the uncertainty of 
Mundane affairs in a farce, or observe how Terryhly well a 
man plays Mr. Simpson — banish from your mind the possi- 
bility of saying the Covent Garden manager has put his best 
Foot forward, or that you should like to go to Chester for a 
day or two — or that you would give ilio world to be tied to 
a Tree — or that Mr. Make ready is a presentable actor — all 
such stuff is interdicted. 

In speaking of Parliament, forget Broom and Birch, Wood 
and Cole, Scarlett and White, Lamb and the Leakes, the 
Hares and the Herons, the Cootes and the Cruins — such 
jumbles will load into great difficulties, and invariably end, 
without infinite caution, in an observation, that the conduct 
of that House is always regulated by the best possible 
Manners. 

There are some temptations very difficult to avoid — for 
instance, last Saturday vre saw gazetted, as a bankrupt, ‘‘Sir 
John Lade, Cornhill, watchmaker!” Now this, wo confess, 
was a provocation hard of resistance — v>fficn one sees a of 
sixty-four set v}) only tp breal\dowu^ and perceives that wdiat- 
ever he may do \vith watches, he could not make a case before 
the Insolvent Debtors' Court ; and moreover, since his taking 
to watchmaking arose from his having, in the spring of life, 
gone upon tkk^ and that the circumstance may be considered 
as a sinking instance of a had wind-up — ^we admit that in the 
hands of a young beginner jsuch a thing is quite irresistible, 
but such temptations should be avoided as much as possible. 
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We have not room to set down all the prohibited puns ex- 
tant ; but we have just shown that the things which one hears, 
when one dines in the City (where men eat peas with a two- 
pronged fork, and bet hats with each other), as novelties, and 
the perfection of good fun, are all flat, stale, and unprofitable 
to those who have lived a little longer and seen a little more 
of the world, and have hoard puns when it was the fashion 
to commit them at the west end of the tov/n. 

These hints arc tlivowii out for the particular use of some 
sprightly persons, with who:-*o lacotiousncss wc have been of 
late extrcMiudy pesU^red — wc apologise to onr rational readers 
for the insertion of such stulV, even by way of surfeit to our 
(]uibbliiig patients. 


CAUTIONARY VERSES TO YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES.* 

My readers may know that to all the editions of Eiitick’s 
Dictionary, commonly used in sclioohi, there is prefixed “A 
table of words tJiat ai'C alike, or Jioarly alike, in sound, but 
ditibrent in spelling and signification.” It must bo evident 
that this table is neither more nor less than an early provo- 
cation to punning; the whole mystery of which vain art 
consists in the use of words, the sound and sense of wliicii 
are at variance. In order, if possible, to check any disposi- 
tion to puinilug in youili, A\:iich may be for.lered l.y this 
manual, I have thrown together the following auaplaiion of 
Eutick's hints to young beginners, hi>])Lii.g' thereby to afford a 
warning, and exhibit a uefonbity to" be a\'oided, rather than 
an example to bo follov/cd ; and at the same time showing, 
the caution children should observe in using words which 
have more than one meaning. 


* (lontnl)uted to ii tiin Annual for ^^hildren, entitled The Chiistmas 
h 'N.” l.y 'r. (‘jofton Croker, 182S.* 
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My little dears, who Icam to read, pray catly learn to shnn 
That very silly thing indeed whicli people call a pun : 

Head Entick’s rules, and 'twill be found how simple an offence 
It is, to make the self-same sound afford a double sense. 

“ For instance, oh may make you aiV, your aunt an ant may kill, 

You in a voiU may buy a mV, and BUI may pay the hiU. 

Or if to France your harh you steer, at Dover, it may be, 

A appears upon the picTy who, blind, still goes to sea. 

Thus one might say, when to a treat good friends accept our 
greeting, 

'Tis meet that men who meet to eat should eat their meat when 
meeting. 

Brawn on the board’s no hore indeed, although from hoar prepared; 
Nor can the/ok;^, on which we feed, /ou? feeding be declared. 

Thus one ripe fruit may be a pear, and yet be pared again, 

And still be onCy which seemeth Kire until we do explain. 

It therefore should be all your aim to speak with ample care : 

For w^ho, however fond of game, w'ould choose to swallow hair ? 

A fat man’s gait may make us smile, who has no gate to close : 

The farmer sitting on his stijU no stylish person know’S : 

Perfumers men of scents must be ; some Scilly men a’-e bright ; 

A lyi'own man oft deep read we see, a blade a wicked wight, 

‘^Most wealthy men good manors have, however vulgar they ; 

And actors still the harder slave, the oftener they : 

So poets can’t the baize obtain, unless their tailors choose ; 

While grooms and coachmen, not in vain, each evening seek the 
Mews, 

“ The dyer who by dying lives, a dire life maintains ; 

The glazier, it is known, receives— his profits from bis panes : 

By gardeners thyme is tiedy *tis true, when spring is in its prime ; 
But time or tide won’t wait for you, if you arc tied for time, 

**Then now yoi>see, my little ifenrs, the way to make a pun ; 

A trick which you, through coming years, should sedulously sliuii. 
The fault admits of no defence ; for wdieresoe’er ’tis found. 

You sacrihcc the sound for sense: the sense is never sound, 

“ So let your words and actions too, one single meaning prove, 

And, just in all you say or do, you’ll gain esteem and love : 

In mirth and play no harm you’ll know, when duty’s tiisk is done ; 
But parents ne’er should let ye go unpwwish’d for a pun / ” 

21 
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FASHIONABLE PARTIES * 

The season of festivities is ai’rived — ^tho balmy breath of 
Spring has called the dormant vegetation into life — the 
flowers are brnrsting from their buds, the blossoms hang on 
every tree — the birds sing melodiously, and the sun shines 
brightly over the fresh foliage ; in consequence of the com- 
pletion of which arrangements, everybody is coming to 
London, in order to take the dust in the Parks, or pace the 
burning pavement in the streets. Such is the order of things, 
and shady groves and cooling grots arc abandoned for draw- 
ing rooms at ninety-six, and half-a-scorc sickly orange-trees 
tubbed on the top of a staircase. 

Thursday last was a fruitful day in the annals of our town. 
Lord Dudley had a grand dinner — so had the Bishop of 
London — so had Lady Sykes — so had Mrs. Bethel, and 
so had half a score of the leaders of Ton. The Society for 
the Relief of Foreigners in Distress (to winch his Royal 
Highness Don Miguel borrowed fifty pounds of Lord Dudley 
to subscribe) had their anniversary feast at the City of 
London Tavern ; and the Chimnej^’ Sweepers of the metro- 
polis hold theirs — contrast is every thing — at the White 
Conduit House ! 

This last was amongst the most elegant afiairs of the 
season — every thing which could possibly have reference to 
the profession was interdicted; black puddings and black 
strap wore banished ; and when the amiable and excellent 
Mr. Duck, after doing what few Ducks can do (wo mean 
stuffing himself with sago and onions), called attention to 
Non nobis Domine — sung, the newspapers say, ‘‘ by some 
professional vocalists ” — ^tho grace was received by the fra- 
ternity with sootahJe attention; that they did not exactly 
understand it, Mr. Duck said was a misfortune, not a fault ; 

• John Bvtt, May 4, 1828. 
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but as lie could almost see from the windows the chimneys-— 
(loud cries of Order interrupted the speaker) — the roof, hO 
meant, of that noble pile, the London University, he did 
hope that before many years had gone over their heads, he 
should find tho younger branches of the profession to which 
he had tho honour to belong, bringing tho dead languages to 
life, and conversing y/a^-ntly — (Order, order !) — ^ho meant 
easily, in Latin and Greek.” 

“ The immortal memory of Marshal Saxo and Sir 
Cloudesly Shovel,” wore then given by Mr. Figgins, and 
were shortly followed by the health of Mr. Ikougham, who 
was expected to have favoured tho party with his presence, 
bat he was unable to got away from tho House of Commons. 

Mr. Duck felt it necessary to rise, in order to endeavour to 
do away with an impression which had got abroad, that the 
gentlemen of tho profession disliked the introduction of 
machines to supersede tho necessity of climbing-boys — ^he 
repelled the insinuation, although, added tho Honom’able 
Gentleman, “ if machines had been invented in iny thno, I, 
perhaps, should not have had tho honour of being here, for 
I began at tho bottom of the chimney and climbed my way 
to the very top ” — (loud cheers). “ I dare say, gentlemen,” 
said Mr. Duck, ‘‘ you have heard the story of tho humano 
man who proposed to supersede the necessity of climbing- 
boys by letting a goose down tho chimney by a string, which 
would, by tho fluttering of its wings, eftectually clean tho 
whole flue — tho lady to whom ho proposed this plan replied 
that she thought it would be very cruel treatment of tho 
goose. ‘ Lord love your eyes. Ma’am,’ said tho professor, 
‘ if so bo as you are particular about tho goose, a couple of 
ducks will do as well ! ’ — and, gentlemen, I never hear that 
professional anecdote but I think of myself when I was but 
a duckling, ds I may say, and tho laudable ambition into 
which I climbed and climbed, and rose, as I may say, 
like a phonix out of tho hashes, until I reached my grand 
climacteric.” 
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Mr. Duck sat down amidst shouts of applause. 

In the Old Times of yesterday we find the following 
report of some part of the entertainment, which we were 
unfortunate enough to miss — we take the liberty of borrow* 
ing it : 

** Mr. Watson said that he was present, a few evenings since, at a 
Lecture delivered by Dr. Birkbeck, on the utility of the machine to 
supersede the necessity of the climbing-boy. The Doctor, he admitted, 
argued candidly and fairly on the subject, and produced an improve- 
ment in Glass’s macliine, which was unquestionably the best invention 
of the kind ; yet, with all its perfections, he (Mr. Watson) was convinced 
that it would never answer the expectations of those wdio entertained 
such a favourable opinion of its efficacy in cleansing chimnies. In the 
course of the lecture the Doctor said that the machine must succeed in 
all cases where it is used, if the prejudices of the master chimney- 
sweepers did not interfere with the tiial. It was true that the machine 
so eloquently eulogized by the Doctor would answer in cleansing per- 
pendicular chimnies, but where there W'cre impediments from various 
causes, no machine, however pliable, would overcome them. 

“ Several master chimney-sweepers addressed the chair in the course 
of the afternoon. One of them commenced * I’m blowed, but if we had 
Dr. Bucbuck, or whatever you may call him, here at our dinner, I 
think wc should soon make a conw ert of him to our opinions, Gemmen, 
I say it is impossible that ere chimney (pointing to the chimney in t^e 
room) can be swept unless one of us goes up it ; and I’ll give you i 
proof of it now,’ The speaker here began to doff his long coat, and 
would have run up the chimney in earnest, had he not been prevented 
by some of liis brother tradesmen, who caught hold of him by the lo<: s 
just as his body was about disai)pearing from the company. When he 
alighted on the floor, he said that he did not mind a fig getting a sooty 
shirt, so that he succeeded in showing the strangers 2 )reseut, how little 
danger w'as to be apprehended in doing the work as it should be done, 
and that was by encouraging climbing-boys. He had ascended upwards 
of 5,000 chimnies in his life, of all sorts and sizes, ^ and never yet mco 
with an accident.” 

** Archdeacon Pott and the Clargy of Middlesex,” v;ero 
then given. 

Mr. Duck then rose and said, “ Gentlemen — ^we all of ns 
have known what it is to climb ; and as my honourable 
friend on the left says — may say I havo been up five 
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tKonsand cliimnies, long and short, and never failed in doing 
my duty to my employers — ^but what was it repaid me for 
my toil — ^what was it that cheered me in my labour — ^the 
sixpence as I got when I kimm’d down ? — or the broad and 
cheese the kitchen-maid would give me afore I went out ? — 
No, sir ; it was not that — ^no — ^noither the one nor the other ; 
— it was tho smile of ooman — ^lovely ooman, which rules us 
all ; — ^in her favour there is indeed a sweeping- clause ; and I 
have the pleasure to tell you, that there is a splendid 
assembly of the dear crecchurs a waiting in the next room, 
ready to trip it on their fantastic tooses — so, if you please, 
gemmen, we’ll wind up tho arternoon, by drinking — 

‘ Success to tho brush and shovel all over the world * — and 
then join tho fair.” 

To this proposal no possible objection could bo made ; and 
tho doors being thrown open, a most splendid collection 
of the dear crecchurs appeared ready for tho quadrilles, 
which commenced about five. Tho principal dancers 
were — 

Mr. William Duck, Miss Grigson, 

Mr, Watson, Miss Hawkins, 

Mr. Kobert Tottie, Mrs. Tom Ducks, 

Mr. Wilkinson. Miss Anne Smith. 

The icfreshments were of the first quality, and tho whole 
day passed off with tho greatest hilarity. 

A DAY’S PROCEEDINGS OF A REFORMED 
PARLIAMENT. 

IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT, 

, Anno . 

House of Commons, Thursday, Feb. 28 . 

Several new Members took the oaths and their seats ; 
amongst them we observed tho Hon. Member for the District 
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of Field Lane and SaflEron Hill, whose entrance was greeted 
with huzzas, clapping of hands, and other * demonstrations 
of joy. 

phayers. 

Mr. Snob rose and said as how ho thought it were a 
great waste of time to okipy the Ouse with a lot of praying 
— ^ho thought that it would bo quite as well and ample 
sufficient that every member, on entering the Ouse, should 
poke his face in his at and mutter a short jackerlation, sich 
as was done in his parish church. — (Hoar.) — He never did 
no more when ho was a churchwarden — (hear, hear) — and 
he always found that it answered the purpose ; and he gave 
notice that, on Monday next, he intended to move that the 
present practice bo done away with — (cheers). 

Mr. Ketch said he would sartinly second the motion 
whenever it came before the Ouse. 

WAYS AND MEANS. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer intimated that on the 
22nd of next month ho should be prepared to submit, his 
plan of Ways and Means for tho year. He could not then, 
with propriety, enter into details — ho would merely state 
that it was in contemplation to repeal most of the existing 
taxes (cheers from all sides), and this object would be easily 
attained by suspending for tho x^resent tho payment of tho 
interest on tho funded debt — (immense cheering) — ^by the 
sale of several supernumerary ships of war, and tho materials 
of some of tho dockyards. — (Hear, hoar.) — Ho anticipated 
also a considerable sum from the disposal of superfluous 
military equipments, cannon, &c., which it would be tho 
height of folly to retain in these “piping times of peace;** 
it would follow of course that very extensive' reductions 
would take place in tho military establishments — (cheers)— 
all pensions will forthv/ith bo abolished — (Long-continued 
cheering). — ^Ho laid particular stress upon the word 
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in order that there might ho no mistake” — (a laugh) — and, 
although there might bo an apparent hardship in some few 
cases, yet his Majesty’s ministers had wisely resolved not 
to incur censure from any person or party by using even 
the semblance of partiality, — (Cheering, which lasted several 
minutes.) 

.A Member, whoso name we could not learn, rose, and 
in the exuberance of his joy exclaimed, ‘‘ Blow my wig if 
ever I heard such a speech in all my life.” — (“Order!. 
Order ! ”) 

The Speaker hogged to remind the Hon. Gentleman that 
such expressions were not strictly in accordance with the 
dignity of the House. 

The Member apologized for having boon led away by his 
feelings, but this he would say, that whoever should now 
venture to assert that His Majesty’s Ministers had any other 
than the bonelit of their country in view, told a thundering 
lie. — (Loud laughter.) 

Mr. Gubbins said that he wholly and totally agreed with 
tlio G’olman what spoke last — ^ho thought that the thanks 
of the community and tho country at largo are due to the 
Bight Hon. G’elman (tho Chancillcr) for his expozee ; and 
in order that their ancestors might see — (a laugh) — ^ho 
begged pardon, their posteriors — (roars of laughter) — ^wcll 
then, their children’s children and them as comes arter them, 
might see tho estimation in which that House had held him, 
he would move that its freedom bo presented to him in a 
snuflf-hox of the value of five sovs., and ho would subscribe 
his bob. — (Cheers, and* some kxughtcr.) 

The Speaker interposed, and endeavoured to explain to 
tho Hon, Member that there Avas no such thing as freedom 
in that House, consequently his motion could not be put. 

Mr. Gubbins said he supposed it would bo unrcglar to 
argufy that pint wuth tho Right Hon. Speaker, ho would 
therefore bow to tho Chcer*^ he w’^ould not however be done 
out of doing nothing, and with reference to the place repre- 
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sented by tbe Eight Hon. G’elman the Chanciller, he would 
propose to bestow' upon him the title of “The Bermondsey 
Screw" " — (Laughter. ) 

(As all our readers may not understand the point of this 
pun, we should explain that in the Clink liberty, represented 
by the Eight Hon. G’elman the Game of Skittles is a 
favourite amusement, and some of the Amateurs have a 
particular mode of delivering the Bowl, which amongst the 
cognoscenti is termed “A Bermondsey Screw.”) 


NEW SOUTH WATTES. 

IMr. Cobbett having given notice, that on Thursday next 
ho should bring forward his motion (postponed on a previous 
occasion) for a Committee of that House being appointed, 
with instructions to proceed to Now South Wales, for the 
purpose of enquiring into the Administration of Eoligion 
in that Colony, — 

Mr. Lagg rose, apparently under great excitement, and 
said that he could never consent that such a preposterous 
inotion should bo entertained by that House even for a 
:.nomcnt. Was the Honourable Gentleman aware of the 
privations and hardships which the Members of such a 
Committee would have to undergo ? He thought not — for 
himself, ho would say, that ho had been a resident in the 
neighbourhood of Sidney during the greater part of Fourteen 
Years — (hear, hear) — “and,” said the Hon. Gentleman, with 
much emotion, “ I will never willingly consent to go there 
again, or recommend such a voyage to any .of my friends.” 
He said he saw several Honourable Gentlemen around him, 
whom he knew had been there as well as himself, and, 
judging from his own feelings, ho was quite assured they 
would bear him out in his opposition. 

Mr. Cobbett said, that under these circumstances he 
should ask leave to withdraw his motion, (Leave given 
iustanter.) 
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NEW POLICE. 

' Petitions were presented from several parishes in the 
outskirts, against tho system of Police introduced by a late 
Administration. 

Several Members having risen at the same time to recom- 
mend the attention of the House to thoso petitions, and all 
assorting, with much vociferation, their right of priority, tho 
Speaker was obliged to interpose and call on Mr. Bumpus. 

Mr. Bumpus said he thought there could be but one 
opinion on the subject of this system, and that was, tho 
sooner it was abolished tho better —(hear, hear,) — ^he said 
that it required no oration to show its baneful and unconsti- 
tutional character ; he thought he could not better exemplify 
its true character than in using the words of a very intelligent 
and interesting youth, the son of a tailor- chandler, who was 
one of tho oflicers of tho parish in which he (Mr. Bumpus) 
resided. Addressing mo (said tho Honourable Gentleman) 
‘‘you must understand, Gontlomen, this youth lisps very 
mucli, these wore his very words, says he, Thir, says he, 
it is a miltuthy thythtem to thupport a arbituthy Govern- 
ment.” — (Tumultuous cheering.) 

During the Hon. Gentleman’s speech much mirth was 
excited by the waggery of one of the members whom tho 
Hon. Gentleman had superseded. At every pause, tho 
lion. Member exclaimed, “What a shocking bad hat I” &c., &c. 

NEW WRIT. 

. » 

% 

On tho motion of an Honourable Member a new writ was 
ordered for the district of Golden-lane, in tho room of 
Nicholas Briggs, Esq., deceased — (see our Execution Report 
of Thursday* last). Tho same Member also followed up his 
motion by a notice that previously to the next Old Bailey 
Sessions he should move that the laws affecting life in cases 
tf burglary should be revised with a view to their repeal. 
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POST-OFFICE. FRANKSo 

Mr. Pott said ho had a motion to submit to the House, to 
which, from previous communication with many Honourable 
Gentlemen, ho did not expect any opposition. Every 
Honourable Member, he was assured, had already found the 
advantage arising from the privilege of franking letters, and, 
he was quite certain, had often experienced considerable 
annoyance from the very limited number to which they were 
at present restricted — (Hear, hear) — as well as the great 
boro of being obliged to write the whole direction. lie could 
not conceive for a moment why they should be limited to 
sending and receiving in the wliole, the paltry number of 
twenty-five letters each day — (Hear) — and that the weight 
of each of such letters should be restricted to a particle 
under m ounce. Some of the public officers, and, bo it 
observed > men virtually appointed by that House, wore 
privileged to send letters free of postage, without limitation 
as to weight or number ); “ and yet ^ve, who, as I said 
before, appointed those officers, are trammelled ! — ^monstrous 
anomaly I ’* Ho would not atteinx^t to conceal that in bring- 
ing forward the motion he would presently submit to the 
House, ho thought it probable that its adoption might be 
attended with individual benefit to some of the Members, 
and himself amongst tho rest — ^he would deal candidly with 
the House — ^he fully expected it would — (J3ravo I) — and he 
thought it but reasonable that men who were obliged to 
sacrifice their time and their health for the good of the 
country ought to have some €»stcnsiblo means of repaying 
themselves — (Hear, hear) — besides those bye-blow’S which 
occasionally more or less occurred: this, he had eveiy reason 
to believe, would prove a positive benefit ; and still better — 
it would not depend on contingencies. — (Cheers.) — He would 
not further detain the House, but would move, “ That the 
law or rule of the House (he did not care which it was) 
which at present allowed Members of Parliament to send a 
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limited number of letters free of postage, should forthwith bo 
rescinded, and that hereafter they should have the privilege 
of sending as many as they may choose, without restriction 
ns to weight or number ; and further, that it shall be suHi- 
cient that members thus privileged should only bo required 
to affix their signatures to the address.” — (Much cheering.) 

Hfr. Bowditcli said he should certainly oppose the motion, 
c'/on though ho should stand alone, lie, as principal officer 
of the Post-office, had devoted the greater part of a long 
life in endeavouring to perfect the details of the business of 
that establishment, and at the same time tc increase its 
productiveness, and ho viewed with dismay the attempt now 
about to be made to render his exertions a nullity; inde- 
pendent of the loss which the revenue would sustain, tho 
mail coaches were even now almost insufficient to convey tho 
bags, and the increased weight and bulk which the measure 
now proposed would give, would render the thing perfectly 
impracticable. Ho said he would not venture to characterize 
the system at present practised by many of the LIcmbcrs of 
that House in this particular, but when ho saw the ini- 
niodiate and eager use which certain newly- elected, reform- 
iiig, patriotic Members, made of this privilege for filthy lucre 
—(groans) — ho was filled with disgust. — (Great uproar.) 
Th:: Honourable Gentleman proceeded with much earnest- 
ness for a considerable time, but the noiso and confusion 
was such, that wo could only here and there catch a solitary 
word — wo understood him, hovvcver, to make some allusion 
to “ pattern cards,” samples of grocery,” &c. but could not 
catch tho context, Oj;der being at length restored, tho 
Honourable Gentleman concluded by moving, as an amend- 
fhent, “ That in future. Members of Parliament should only 
bo allowed to send five letters, and rcccivo tho same number 
each day, frod* of postage, and that tho weight of each of 
such letters should not exceed half an ounce.” — (Yells of 
disapprobation.) p 

Mr, Van said that the objection of the Honourable Secretary 
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of the Post-office was perfectly ridiculous, as regarded the 
probable insufficiency of the mail coaches; ho would ask, 
Would it not be an easy matter to alter the system of 
coaches, and in their place adopt that of steam conveyance ? 
The number of railways with which the whole country was 
now about to bo intersected would render such alteration 
a matter of the greatest ease, and one steam carriage would 
bo able to perform the w'ork of a dozen mail coaches. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was quite taken by sur- 
prise, and said, that although he could not sanction the 
proposed measure, he clearly saw that in the present temper 
of the House, opposition would be fruitless ; he could, how- 
ever, have wished the lion, gentleman had communicated 
his intentions to him before bringing his motion before the 
House — ^the very lucrative situation of Receiver- General of 
the Post-office Revenue had within these few days become 
vacant, and he thought that had he been consulted, he could 
Jiavc placed this subject in so feeling a point of view to the 
lion, gentleman, as might have caused the present motion to 
have been withheld. 

Mr. Pott rose immediately, and said he thought it very 
probable that he had taken an erroneous view of the subject, 
and, with the leave of the House, would withdraw his 
motion. (Cries of “ No, no ! divide, divide ! ”) The gallery 
w^as then cleared, and on a division the numbers appeared — • 

For the amendment, 3 ; against it, 296 — 
minority, 298. 

For the original motion, 296 ; against it, 8 — 
majority, 293. 

This announcement was received with loud cheers, and 
evidently to the great discomposure of the hon*. mover. 

On our re-admission, symptoms of a desire to adjomn 
having manifested themselves, 

Mr. Sprigging rose and said that, although there was aa» 
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Evident inciination to toddle, he could not allow the House 
to mizzle without putting in his spoke. He would stick to 
the present Ministry like bricks and mortar. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had proved himself a reg’lar out-and-outer; 
he and his colleagues had shown they were down as a hammer, 
and he had no doubt, in a short time, everything would bo 
right as a trivet. 

The House rose at an early hour, it being understood tliat 
one of the members had some heavy bets depending on a 
match of bumble-puppy, in which he had backed his appren- 
tice, and which came off that afternoon in the neighbourhood 
of Bethnal Green. 


CLUBS*’*^ 

There have recently been published several vefy e(^ 
works upon “ Etiquette,” and the mode of behaving 
company. As no book touching the conduct of Club socic 
has yet appeared, and this is tlio season of the year at which 
those admirable institutions are making weekly acquisitions 
in the shape of new members, we have thought it might bo 
neither superfluous nor disagreeable to give the recently 
admitted candidates a few leading rules for their behaviour, 
in the way of directions — Thus, 

In the first place, find fault with everything, and bully the 
waiters. What do you pay your subscriptions for, but to 
secure that privilege ? Abuse the Committee for mismanage- 
ment, until you ^ot into it ydursolf — then abuse everybody 
•else. 

Never shut the door of any room into which you may go, 
or out of wlHfh you may come. 

When the evening papers arrive, pounce upon throe; keep 
one in your hand reading, another under your arm, ready to 

* For its trenchant irony, this little i)iece is worthy to rank with 
Swift’s celebrated “ Directions to Servants.” — 
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relievo that ; and sit down upon a tliii’d. By this means you 
possess yourself of the oninions of all parties, without being 
influenced by any one. 

If you wish to dine early and cheap, order some cold meat 
just before three o’clock — it will then be charged as luncheon ; 
bread, pickles, &c., gratis. Drink table-beer, because, as 
the Scotch gentleman said of something very different, ‘‘It is 
vary pleasant, and costs nothing.** 

If you dine on the joint, get it first, and cut all the best 
parts oft’, and help yourself to twice as much as you want, 
for fear you should never see it again. 

If you are ii- dined to read the newspaper when you have 
finished your meat, make use of the cheese as a reading- 
desk ; it is very convenient, and, moreover, makes the paper 
liiicll of the cheese, and the cheese taste of the paper, 
Housyou come in, and see a man whom you know dining 
the ly by himself, or two men dining sociably together, 
vacanyour chair to their table and volunteer to join them, 
bans they cannot well refuse, although they may wish you 
lit Old Scratch. Then call for the bill of faro and order your 
dinner, \vhich, as the others had half done before your 
arrival, wull not bo served till they have quite finished theirs. 
This "will enable them to enjoy the gratification of seeing you 
proceed through the whole of your meal, from soup to cheese 
inclusive, while they arc eating their fruit and sipping their 
wine. 

If you drink tea, call for a “cup” of tea; when the waiter 
has brought it, abuse him for its being too strong, and 
desire him to fetch an empty. cup and a small jug of boiling 
'water ; then divide the tea into the two cups and fill up both^ 
with the water. By this method you get two cups of tea for 
the price of one. N.B. — The milk and sugar not charged for. 

If you are a literary man, always write your books aA 
the club — pen, ink, and paper, gratis ; a circumstance wiiicii 
of itself is likely to mako your pi\oductions profitable. 

When there is a ballot, blackball everybody you do not 
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happen to know. If a candidate is not one of your own per- 
gonal acquaintance, he cannot be fif; to come there. 

If you are interested about a friend, post youi’self directly 
in front of his balloting box, and pester everybody, whether 
you know them or not, to give him a vote ; this, if per- 
tinaciously adhered to, will invariably settle his fate, one way 
or the other. 

Always walk about the coffee-room with your hat on, to 
show your own independence, and your respect for the 
numerous noblemen and gentlemen who arc sitting at dinner 
Y/ithout theirs. 

When you are alone in any of the rooms v/here writing 
materials are deposited, help yourself to covers, note-paper, 
sealing-wax, and black-lead pencils at discretion ; they are 
as much yours as any other member’s, and as you contribute 
to pay for them, what difference can it make whether you 
use them at the club or at homo ? 

When you go away, if it is a wet night, and you arc with- 
out a cloak or groat-coat, take the first that fits you ; you can 
send it back in the morning when it is fine : remember you 
do. This rule applies equally to umbrellas. 

Never pay yoiu’ subscription till the very last day fixed by 
the regulations ; why should the trustees got the interest of 
your money for two or three months? Besides, when 
strangers come in to see the house, they will find your 
name over the fire-place, which will show that you belong 
to the Club. 

An observance of these general rules, with a little attention 
to a few minor points, which ij; is scarcely possible to allude 
to more particulseidy here, will render you a most agreeable 
comber of the Society to which you belong, and which it 
will bo right to denounce everywhere else as the most 
execrable hole in London, in which you can get nothing 
fit either to eat or drink, but in which you, yourself, never- 
theless, breakfast, dine, and sup every day, when you are 
not otherwise engaged. 
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IJAOHAEL STtJBBS’S LETTEB TO EICHARD TURNER 

Sadrgov, April 3, 18—. 

Deer Richud, — receved yowei* kind leather on Fryday, 
wich fond me in good holth, but not spirts, — ^for sins yew 
Went a whay i have encresed my sisc hand teers. Yew was 
kindust off the kind, and i cud have wukked has kitching- 
mad frum marwn to nite if yew had note gon ; but sins yew 
want away iviry think sims to go rong. Muster Fishir, wich 
is, ginrilly speking, has gemmunly a Cock as is, scalds mo 
iviry day for nolt boasting the jints ; hand Missus Stoak 
says I pays no manor of respict to her for nott gitting their 
diners better dun, wich I bleve, Richud, his owen to yower 
habsence. If I thote all wot yew sed was sinsear hand yew 
•ment it, i wud give wharning hand go hat my munt ; but 
praps, doer Richud, yew whas only roging me, wich wud bo 
onkind and crulo. Tommus Wito is halways laffing hat mo 
about yew, hand says I ham a grate fowl hif I wait for yew, 
for yew ment nutliink, and says it is eye tim i was marred, 
wich he wood willinly do imself ; but I says, no, Tommus, i 
likes yew well enuff, but as long has Richud Tumor sticks to 
is bargin, i ham is, hand is aloan. 

Wat i rites now for, his to hask yew wat yew wood lick 
mo two do. My muther, i know, cud meerly furnish a romo 
for hus, and pot in a Tabbel and chares and a chest of drarers, 
hand a Bcdd, wich is the most hessensheal hof hall ; hand 
wood bo quite haggreable ta the mach ; hand hif wo cood 
bitter hourselfs buy aving a frunt where we (food sell Hoysters 
hand srimps, hand red Earrings, and sich lick, hin winter f 
hand Soddy wattur, hand Pop, hand thorn kind of harticics, 
hin summer ; i might tunn a peny wile yow was hin playso, 
hif yew Kontinowd hin survico, hand hif not, do togithor in 
bisness ; wich wud savo me frqpa brileing my fayse hin the 
resting lliand boasting, wich i most do till I leave, or get a 
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cocks playse in a smal famly. I know that Martha, the fot 
kitching-mad hat Sur Kjristujfifer Kaddingtuns, kept cumpny 
h along with won of the futmun ; hand she was marred, hand 
they sot up aTomhandjery shop, hand is reelizing a furtun ; 
but i shud object to a Tomhandjery shop because of the low 
confersation wich gose hon bin sich playses, has well has the 
smel of the Pips, wych makes me sike. 

Deer Richud, i ham wiling to do hany thing for yew, hand 
wuk day and night upon my ands hand neese to make yew 
comfurtable, hand i think we cud bo very appy, but do not 
make a fowl hof mo now, hand i will i'\:z8 yew half my life ; 
hand my Muther his a woman well to doo, hand wen it pleses 
Purvidcnco to tack her up hout of this wuld wdll love us 
sumthing for a raney day, which wud bo a g:vio cumfut to 
me, appen wen it may. 

i pot this hin a buskett, hand have sent yew three fools 
and a small Sammon cott this mawning, for yewer Sister 
Lizy, wich altho i never seed hur i ham very fond hof from 
yewer subscription on her, — hif she will haxcept the triffles 
i shal be plesed, hand my love ; hand wen yew are a heating 
the fools, do nott forgot her wich scut them. 

Ilif yew lick, yew can call on muther, wich is the darey 
at the korner of Jon street, and tawk maters over with hur. 
i am tird hof life down hero without yew. i hope yew will 
get this safe. I havo got Tommus AVite to rite the redress, 
not honely because he rites a good and, but to show im thatt 
we hare frends. 

do let mo here from yew ; and with true love and french- 
ship, in wich ye^wor sister hts inkle wded, beleve me, deer 
Bichud, 

Yewers internally, 

Rachael Stubbs. 

i avo pade th8 Courage hand Bucking. 

{BirthSf Deaths, and Marriages, 1839.) 
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MR. MINUS, THE POET.* 

The poctiy of Mr. Minus could bo compared to nothing 
but the dropping of honey upon rose leaves, or the fluttering 
of moths round the smoko of cinnamon -it was so flippant, 
so sweet, and so trifling. He had a round of sot rhymes and 
ideas, which, like the man who walked out in the morning in 
a dress of crimson and gold, because he had no other, he 
perpetually was using ; such as 

** Corai lips and rolling eyes, 

Roguish leers and heaving sighs, 

Lily bosoms, seeking kisses, 

Silent sighs for secret blisses 

which species of versification having displayed a} fresco after 
dinner in lines ‘‘To a Mole upon Fanny’s left knee;” “A 
sonnet to half a jasamine flower;” “ An ode to the wing of a 
butterfly,” and “ An Epithalamium on the marriage of two 
humming birds,” (all of which were written, sung, composed, 
and recited by himself) he obligingly sat down to the piano- 
forte on their return, and gave the following air with infinite 
eflect : 

Fanny’s BowjsK.h 

“ Come, Fanny, I’ve raised a sweet bower, 

AVith roses and lilies entwin’d ; 

Before it grows every flower, 

A bedroom I’ve built you behind. 

“ Our couch is a cluster of ro^cs, 

And while we lay lost in the swefet, 

The leaves will so tickle our noses, 

The thorns shall lie under our feet. 

* From “ The Man of Sorrow,” 1808, iii., 93-9.5. By “Mr. Minus” 
understood Thomas Moore, then better known under his own pseudonyia 
of “ Little.”—' , 1 • 
t The Words and Music by T. Minus, Esq., price 5s., publishet^ m 
jPbnd Street. 
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“ The sheets, both the lower and upper, 

Are made from a pair of bees’ wings, 

Whoso honey I’ve stole for your supper, 

And carved with their sharp-cutting stinge. 

“To save us the trouble of thinking, 

In dew-drops I’ll pledge you, my best, 

And when I am tired of drinking, 

I’ll sink on your bosom to rest. 

“ I’ll study your taste to a tittle. 

In torrents our pleasures shall pour, 

For the girl once indulged with a litHe, 

Will very soon languish for wwrd /” 

This Mr. Minus considered a chef-tVceuvrCj and if he was 
mistaken there was such a softness, a condescension and 
pleasantry in his manners, as would have excused a more 
serious eiTor; as a companion, he was delightful; as a 
man, honourable ; and as a poet, fashionable. 


NATIONAL DISTRESS. 

In a late number ^ we somewhat unfeelingly (it is hinted 
by a correspondent) doubted, and even sneered at, tho 
universal topic, the national distress, with which we are, 
it seems, overwhelmed ; and when any suggestions of our 
friends (backe-l by trpth an<} reason) can be attended to, 
we are always Molighted to avail ourselves of them, and 
*recant our errors. 

We have reconsidered tho subject, and, during tho last 
fortnight, have visited tho most diversified scenes of life, 
and wo feel bound to retract the flippant doubts ** 
(those are our communica^jt’s words), which we expressed 

• Of tho Johi BuU newspaper.— Acf. ' 
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as to tho existence of general calamity, and are ready to 
confess that we had no idea of its extent, particularly in and 
about the metropolis. 

The first object which tended to convert us from our 
original prejudiced opinion on the subject, was the sight of 
that most melancholy assemblage of people called “ Epsom 
Baces.” Upwards of fifty thousand of the most unhappy 
of our fellow-countrymen, victims of tyranny and taxa- 
tion, no longer ago than the week before last, dragged 
their wretched limbs to this sad and deplorable spectacle ; 
and the vast sums of money taken from some of them, 
and the immense quantity of provisions and liquor which 
the poorer part of the slaves were compelled to devour, 
were unparalleled, we believe, on any former similar oc- 
casion. 

It made our hearts bleed to behold our excellent and free- 
born tailor driving, with great labour and danger, a tandem, 
with two blood-horses ; and wo nearly wept when wo found 
that our bootmaker and his unhappy family could only afford 
a barouche and four, hired for the day. 

But we had, also, an eyo to tho agricultural part of the 
question ; and we were struck with horror and amazement 
at tho pale, emaciated, and threadbare appearance of the 
broken-down farmers of Surrey, Berks, and Bucks, who 
crawled out to the mournful scene upon their starving 
ponies, for which some, in their despair for money, were 
wild enough to ask seventy, eighty, and a hundred guineas 
each. 

At the inns on the road, the'expenS’es the tax-ridden slaves 
incurred were abominable. A hatter in Bond Street was^ 
charged seventeen shillings a bottle for champagne ; and a 
wretched party of landholders in the neighbourhood of 
Leatherhead, who have threatened to abandon their farms, 
were driven by their grief to drink two dozen and four* 
bottles of that shameful imposition upon British credulity 
called Chateau Margaux. 
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On our return from Epsom (having to cross the country) 
we passed through Kingston. Woe, grief, and mendicity 
there had established their tribunal. Petitions and remon- 
strances were all in array ; and, in order to give tho 
mourning victims of that devoted parish an opportunity of 
assembling occasionally to grieve in unison, some sympa- 
thetic philanthropists in the vicinity have built a theatre or 
circus, wherein a Miss Hengler endeavours nightly to solace 
their incurable woes, by dancing on wires, balancing 
tobacco-pipes, and swallowing live cockchafers. Such an 
expedient was never hit upon at this distance from town, till 
the melancholy aspect of tilings in general pointed out tho 
absolute necessity of it in this wretched year. 

During the week we thought wo would go to some of tlie 
London playhouses. Wc essayed Covent Garden. It was 
Miss Stephens* benefit : ** boxes full stared us in tho face ; 
the pit, too, was crowded with the more unfortunate classes 
of society ; and upon inquiring if we could make oui’ way 
into the gallery, we were told that both galleries had been 
crowded witli squalid wretches, in a state of actual starva- 
tion, who had spent their last five shillings each that night 
in paying for admission, for oranges, apples and nuts, which, 
as everybody knows, is not the sort of food the noble and 
free-born Briton is accustomed to. We sighed and crossed 
the river, having been refused admission at Mathews’s, 
because the crowd of deplorable beggars who had sought 
refuge in the Lyceum would admit of no increase. 

At Astley’s, a house we thought remote from woe, we 
again applied. “ Therp’s staqding-room at tho back of the 
boxes, sir,” said a little round-shouldered man in black, 
^‘but not a place in tho pit or gallery.” “ Good heavens !” 
we exclaimed, “ and is there so general a calamity pervading 
even the suburbs?” We turned into tho road, ’svliere w-e 
wore stopped by a string of horsemen, and of gigs, carts, 
and coaches, filled, inside apd out, with the lowest and most 
unhappy persons among the people, who had not chosen to 
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assuage their sorrows in the theatres, but had preferred to 
indulge their tender sympathies in a fight, some twenty or 
thirty miles from town, to which the circumstance of the 
times had induced them to transport themselves at the 
nefarious expense, perhaps, of two or throe pounds each. 
But what made us shudder still more, was seeing that they 
wore, for the greatest part, in a state of intoxication, to which 
they had no doubt been urged by the disastrous acts of that 
empty pretender to politics, Pitt, — ^that weak man. Lord 
Londonderry, — or that misguided bigot. Peel, — or some 
others of those who are, or have been, at the helm of the State. 

Having got clear of these, we crossed the bridge, and 
turned down to the House of Commons : the doors were 
fast — no house. Tried at the Lords: their lordships had 
adjourned at seven. “ Ah I ” said we, ** this is a new proof 
of the truth of our friend’s suggestions : these are noble and 
wealthy men ; there is no distress here — ^no crowds — no 
iniseiy — no assemblage.** 

Wo were baffled in our attempt to get up the Haymarkct^ 
several thousand unhappy persons having dressed themselves 
in diamonds, and lace, and gold, and pearls, and feathers, 
and flounces, to weep away the night, in the body of the 
Opera House. And at the Duke of Devonshire’s wall, wc 
were obliged to abandon our hackney-coach, into which wc 
had stepped at the corner of St. James’s Street, to avoid the 
crowd of carriages, which had brought an innumerable host 
of distressed families to his Grace’s hospitable roof, in order 
that their immediate necessities might be alleviated by some 
Italian singing and Ponche d Id Iiomai)ie» 

Some of the females of these wretched groups wo hap% 
penod to encounter, and a more truly pitiable sight we never 
saw ; in the middle of the night were they straggling out of 
the court -yard to look for their carriages, with clothes hardly 
sufficient to cover them from cold, or answer the purposes of 
common decency. To such straws our women are driven by 
necessity. 
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Here our doctrine that even the highest were exempt from 
soiTow fell to the gi-ound, and wo wont to bed to dream of 
woe. 

Pursuing, the next day, our course through the town, we 
di*opped into the Somerset House Exhibition, whore there 
could not have been less than two thousand of our unhappy 
fellow-creatui’es, who had paid, all of them, ouo shilling, 
most of them two shillings, mewed up in close hot rooms, 
with hardly space to move or breatho, and without the 
smallest refreshment ; nay, not even a crust of bread — not 
even a drop of water to relievo them in theii* lamentable 
condition. 

At Bolzoni*s Tomb the mourners were in myriads ; at the 
Cosmorama several wretched-looking people were endeavour- 
ing to pass their lingering hours by peeping through little 
holes at coloured prints stuck against a wall. At the 
Panorama — at the British Gallery, the same horrid scenes 
were acting — the same deception was carrying on; and at 
the Soho Bazaar it was quite moving to see the hundreds of 
well-dressed suffering innocents who have been driven from 
the best mercantile parts of the town to this secondary 
quarter, merely because they are enabled, by this painful 
humiliation, to purchase gauze, and coloured paper, and 
bugles, and knitting-needles, and card-racks, and shuttlecocks^ 
and fiz-gigs, and the other necessaries of life, nearly one 
hundred per cent, cheaper there than anywhere else in the 
metropolis. 

We passed from the neutral ground of Soho Square into 
St. Giles’s, where we gaw an Ji-ishwoman, somewhat elevated 
with the privati consolation of the afternoon, thumping her 
• husband about the head with a shoulder of mutton, because 
he had bought it in preference to a leg, which she wished 
for, while her four little starveling children (who had neither 
beaver hats on their heads, nor red morocco shoes to their 
feet), were playing with Wie motley tails of three full-sized 
mackerel, upon which the famishing labourer had expended a 
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portion of his hard-earned wages, by way of supper, which 
the poor creature had told his spouse he intended to take, 
that it might give him an appetite for his next day's dinner. 

Just above these, in a room, the windows of which were 
open, were a set of unfortunate creatures, who had, in 
happier days, named themselves the “ Sons of Frolic 
these wretched persons were suffering under the dreadful 
cflccts of civil dissension, which always creeps in with 
domestic distress. That type of kings, the parish beadle, 
had been sent for by the overbearing landlord, to secure the 
most active of three of the members, who had just kicked 
the waiter down stairs for having brought them up a corked 
bottle of port wine. Those distressed tradesmen, however, 
wore so far imposed upon as to be induced to make up the 
affair by a present of three guineas to the waiter, and a pound 
to the beadle. Still, exclaimed we, accumulation upon 
accumulation. 

Wo found in all the dingy streets about those rural and 
unfrequented parts of London, Bedford, Bussell, Bed Lion, 
Bloomsbury, Tavistock, and Brunswick squares, the same 
congregation of carriages standing (and lights were on the 
tables in the eating-rooms of the houses) at different doors, 
which proved to us that tlio most respectable families, at this 
period of distress, aro driven to club together to get food 
upon a principle of economy. 

This remote passage led us towards Islington. At a 
melancholy place, quite on the outskirts of the town, called 
White Conduit House, many thousands of our fellow- 
mourners wore congregated in the open fields ; night, too, 
was coming on, and the poor children wore drinking milk 
just as it came from the cow, while their parents, equally ' 
wretched, but more experienced in sorrow, were swallowing 
the same succedaiioum, made into a mixture called syllabub. 

At Sadler’s Wells the grief was raving — ^we heard the 
lamentations at the distance of half a mile — crowds filled 
even the lobbies ; and r;uch is the pressure of national mie* 
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fortune at the moment, that a corn-factor was obliged the 
night we were there to give fourteen shillings and sixpence, 
hackney-coach-hire, to got his poor shivering wife and 
daughters to their miserable cottage oriUe^ with a four-stall 
stable, conservatory, and coach-house in the Kent-road. 

Wo rested in our researches from that evening pretty well 
till Whitsuntide, and then, indeed, conviction took full 
possession of us. 

To us who remember Greenwich park in the year 1792, 
what a reverse ! — then there wore gaiety and sunshine, and 
fun and amusement. In the first place, Whit-Sunday this 
year was a wet Sunday, — a circumstance which, we are bold 
to say, never occurred before the late Mr. Pitt’s accession to 
office, and very rarely even during his ruinous administration. 
The conduct of the “ talents in this particular cannot bo 
cited, as only one Whitsuntide occurred during their splendid 
career. 

Our readers may conceive the gloom this oppressive mis- 
management, and evident disregard for the comforts of the 
poor, threw over the quondam scene of gaiety ; the people 
surely might have been allowed to meet, and weep in comfort 
in one of the Royal parks I 

But if Sunday filled us with this feeling, what must 
Monday have done, when nature interfering, to triumph over 
the tyrants, gave the people a fine day ? Then did we see 
them loading every sort of vehicle, on the inner and outer 
sides, driving horses, and donkeys, and ponies, and riding 
them with all their speed and energy, to reach the once-loved 
spot they had known in formojr days, and grieve all together 
at our dei3lorabl6 state. 

• When arrived there, how did they conduct themselves ? 
They threw themselves into the most extravagant postures, 
rolling down •hills, and running up again, throwing sticks 
oven at oranges and cakes, in hopes of getting something to 
allay their hunger and thijst — some indeed we saw, decent- 
looking persons, devouring with avidity fish, called eels, 
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who themselves (poor victims I) are driven to wallow in mud 
for their food, and first skinned alive, are next cut to pieces, 
and finally exterminated by the hands of cooks as men are 
by ministers. — What a striking resemblance there is between 
an Eel and an Englishman 1 

At Eichmond sorrow put on her deepest sables — ^hundreds 
of devoted persons were crammed into vessels, encouraged by 
Government as packets at our outports, in which the danger 
of being scalded to death, burnt alive, or blown to atoms, are 
added to all the other little dcsaf/remens of the deep 

Steam-boats are what the}'' call improvements. They may 
bo in this age of redundant population : but what Government 
is there on earth, except ours, who, for the chance of thin- 
ning an overstocked nation, could have had the barbarity to 
allow those craft to ply on the seas and the rivers, which 
must wound the feelings and invade the rights of those 
established captains of colliers and owners of coal-barges, 
who, for centurioB before, used to make their voyages satis- 
factorily to themselves, but whoso pride is now destroyed, 
and whoso vosstds are treated like petitioners when applying 
for relief to the groat and mighty. Away puffs the nobleman 
and the steamer, and all the suftering coal-bargemen or the 
needy applicant gels for his manual labour, is a sight of the 
stern of cither, and a tremulous sensation, caused by the 
swell of their passing powTr, 

But to return to the more immediate effects of misrule. 
The commons and heaths round the metropolis were sought 
out, to change the wretched scene ; and Blackheath, Hanip- 
stead-heath, Hornsey- wood, airl Norwv^od, were covered with 
flocks of the populace, who had (luittcd their houses in^ 
despair, and in one-horse chaises. 

They, and indeed all those particularly around London, 
seemed to join in a determined manifestation of the crisis of 
affairs, which might, if anything could, we should think, 
show Ministers the destruction, to the brink of which they 
have brought desponding England. The same threat, it i^ 
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true, lias been held out to all preceding Ministers by sensible 
Itefonners for the last century and a half ; and they, heart- 
lessly and senselessly, have, without feeling, disbelieved the 
cry ; but when, to all the calamities of peace, are added that 
curse of nations, plenty, the blow naturally received by an 
increasing revenue, and a decreasing expenditure ; and, above 
all, the heartrending proofs of popular misery, which wo 
have here selected ; we think the present administration, 
which has reduced us to this debased, degraded, and unhappy 
state, will take warning in time. We give them fair notice — 
we have done our duty in bringing the matter before them — 
we shall say no more — if they arc not wise enough to take a 
hint, why “ there’s an end on’t,” and we give them up. 


HINTS FOR THE LEVEE. 

Dilworth’s instructions to little boys and girls direct them 
‘‘ never to be gi'eody, or swallow large pieces of moat, or cat 
hot pudding.” Ho, moreover, cautions them against many 
little improprieties which shall be nameless ; and concludes 
with this impressive admonition^ — “ never pick your nose in 
company.” 

Wo have not room for all the instructions in tho Scots 
paper, which occupy more than three columns ; but we shall 
quote one or two, which appear the most important. 

“ Directiovs for goimj to a Levee , — ^Full suit, bag, sword— 
hah powder is not held to be indispensable. 

“ Each individtutl will have two cards, one of W’hich will 
4)0 taken care of by the pages in the ante-chamber, who will 
have tho care of the ‘ Court Record.’ The stranger will then 
walk through«tho suite of departments till he finds himself in 
that immediately joining the presence chamber.” 

This, it will bo porceivqd, is quite in the Dilworth style, 
excepting that, instead of “ not picking his nose,” the pupil 
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is here directed to follow it ; which, if ho did, he would 
arrive at the room ho wanted, without such an claborato 
description. 

The account of the reception the stranger is to expect is 
not prepossessing, although coiToct enough in point of 
fact : — 

“ The person on coming up to his Majesty drops one knee 
to the King — ^the crowd being great he is immediately pushed 
forward.” 

This our readers will perceive (as it is expressed), must 
immediately upset him at his Majesty’s feet ; and the great 
difficulty, instead of not picking his nose, will be “not to 
break his nose in company.” A consolation is offered to the 
patient hereabouts, which is soothing enough : — 

“ Ho may pay his respects en passant to any of the Cabinet 
Ministers with whom ho is ac(][uamted.’* 

A privilege not confined, we conclude, to the place or 
occasion. The truth is, that when the patient is up and off 
his knees, ho may expect to bo pushed forward. At least, 
we suppose, it is not intended, as the Star expresses it, 
that he is to be pushed forward while on them, because a 
more inconvenient opportunity of changing the form of pre- 
sentation could not have been selected, than when so many 
gentlemen are likely to appear in the Highland costume. 

The mode of preventing a crowd at a Levee, which the 
Star mentions, is new and ingenious : — 

“Every gentleman may appear in the dress of his regiment, 
but it must be full dress, viz., a coat with sldrts, etc. : any 
person may easily see that unless ft-omo regulation of this 
sort were enforced, the King’s Levees would, on all occasions^ 
be crowded to an extent altogether destructive of comfort.’* 

We do not see the force of this regulation, we confess. 

Farther on we perceive this : — 

“It is understood that Glengarry, Breadalbane, Huntley, 
and several others, mean to attend the Levee * with their tails 
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This, to a Southron, sounds very odd ; and the omission 
of the Duke of Hamilton’s name, on such an occasion, would 
appear still more strange, if wo did not explain that it is a 
mere phrase, and indicates the proposed attendance of 
' dependants upon their chieftains. 

Wo are fearful, however, that if these nobles bring their 
tails with them, the regulation about wearing skirts will be 
rendered unavailing, and that the skirts without tails, and the 
tails without skirts, will have a good tough squeeze of it after 
>aU. 

The directions for the conduct of the ladies, upon the 
present occasion, are clearer and more defined : — 

“Ladies are introduced to the King either by Ladies who 
have already been at Court, or by the Lord in Waiting. The 
Lady drops her train (about four yards in length) when she 
enters the circle of the King. It is held up by the Lord in 
Waiting till she is close to his Majesty. She curtsies. The 
King raises her up, and salutes her on the cheek. She then 
retires, always facing the Sovereign till she is beyond the 
circle. A considerable difficulty is presented to the inex- 
perienced by the necessity of retiring (without assistance) 
backwards. The ladies must exert their skill to move their 
trains quietly and neatly from behind them as they retire ; 
and those who have never worn such dresses should lose no 
time in beginning to practise this. Most painful must the 
situation be of a young female who is so unfortunate as to 
make a/rtzu:-;;us on such an occasion. It was by no moans 
so difficult v/hen hoops were in fashion ; but now that these 
have been discorded there is irt>thing to assist in keeping the 
train off the ground. The ladies cannot require to bo 
informed that they must all appear in Court plumes and fans. 
At least nine feathers must be in each head-dress.” 

It will bo observed, that the ladies are literally to come 
with their tails on, as the gentlemen are metaphorically ; and 
the instructions how to “ cuter the circle of the King ” are all 
plain enough ; but subsequently we are involved in a dilemma, 
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from tlio fact that part of the instructions appear to have 
been borrowed from a section of Dilworth, which wo should 
not have ventured to quote. 

‘‘A considerable difficulty is presented to the inexperienced 
by the necessity (without assistance) of retiring backwards.” 

Now, retiring forwards, at any time, is a difficulty, and 
better suited to the Irish than the Scottish Court ; and there- 
fore, as all retiring must be going back, we are so dull as not 
to see why retiring backwards ” (the very phraso used in 
Dilworth) has anything to do with the “ necessities ” of the 
moment. 

Tile ladies are warned, it will bo perceived, when the 
necessity of retuing backwards comes upon them, to “ move 
their trains quietly from behind them,” and they are desired 
to practise this manoeuvre. This is careful and decent, and 
highly worthy of commendation, but the caution which 
follows seems outrageous ; — 

“Most painful must bo the situation of a young female 
who is so unfortunate as to make a faux-pas on such an 
occasion.” 

Dear heart ! what could tho Star have been dreaming of ? 

We have heard, in private letters from Edinbiu’gh, that the 
King’s visit has turned tho heads of everybody in that city ; 
and, therefore, we think the Star worthy of much praise 
for endeavouring to teach them which way to turn their tails ; 
a lesson which, we trust, will bo as profitable to them as it 
has been amusing to us. 


THE INCONSISTENCIES OF CANT. 

AN ILLUSTRATIVE HISTORY OF ONE KAY. 

In order to cany herself gracefully, and turn out her toes 
in after times, tho young pupil of tho dancing-master is 
placed diumally upon a board, so contrived as to keep her 
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delicate feet extended at riglit angles with its sides; and, 
with her chest expanded, and her head erect, the dear little 
creature is made to stand for a certain period of every morn- 
ing, Sundays excepted. This is all very well in early youth, 
and the pains endured in those days are amply repaid by the 
admii'ation she afterwards excites at Almack’s by the grace- 
fulness of her air and manner, the carriage of her body, and 
the symmetry of her ligui-e. Wretched, indeed, would bo 
the fair sufferer’s case were she doomed from her teens 
to her death to stand in the same little stocks, and 
never enjoy the more liberal pleasures of her dancing days. 
Such is the melancholy state of a considerate “ saint,” — - 
and consider he must ; for, if he considereth not, he sins. 
But to my history. 

A gentleman, plain, pious, and excessively virtuous (such 
has ever been our aversion from mentioning proper names, 
that we decline saying who), resident, however, in a subur- 
ban villa, with a well-mown lawn in front, and charmingly- 
clipped evergreens standing thereupon, a bright-yellow gravel 
sweep to tho door, a shining weathercock on the coach- 
house, a large dog in the yard, an old peacock on a rail, and 
a couple of enormous shells on either side of the entrance 
steps, — a gentleman, wo say, resident in such a house, 
having descanted upon tho horrors of slavery, lighted, last 
Tuesday evening, his bedroom candle, and betook himself to 
rest, his exemplary partner having preceded him thither after 
family prayers. To doubt tho quiescence of such a couple, 
to imagine that anything could ruffle their serenity, or dis- 
turb their slumbers, wpuld be, to libel the fraternity to which 
our excellent fii*i»5nd belongs, 

• In tho moraing the exemplary man arose ; and the first 
thing he did when he went down stairs, was to look into his 
hot- house, where ho carefully examined a specimen of sugar- 
cane which ho had planted some months previously, with a 
view to tho cultivation of ^free sugar upon Dartmoor. Ho 
then sat down to breakfast with his lady. 
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“ Dear Bachel,” said the exemplary man, “how excellent 
this free sugar is. You get this, I presume, of William 
Hoy wood ? ’* 

“ To bo sure, my dear,” replied the partner of his joys. 

“It is gratifying to think,” said the husband, “ that no 
slave has been flogged to produce this.” 

Saying which, the mild and humane gentleman dropped a 
lump of it into a cup of chocolate, upon which excellent 
beverage, or the slave-labour required to cultivate it, he made 
no observation. 

“ I have but one fault to find with free sugar,” said the 
lady, sighing. 

“ Name it,”^ said the saint. 

“ It is fourteen-pence a pound, my love,” said his spouse, 

“ and we can get better anywhere else for ten-pence.” 

“ That signifies little, my dear,” said the saint, “ provided 
wo use nothing that has cost the slave torture.” And then 
he blew his nose with a cotton pocket-handkerchief. “ Con- 
finement and slavery,” continued the pious man, “ are in- 
compatible with humanity and feeling.” Saying which, he 
walked up to the cage which held his lady’s Jamaica parrot, 
and indulged the moping captive with a lump of Heywood’s 
‘‘ free and easy.” 

At this moment his dennett was announced, and, rising 
from his bamboo-chair, ho proceeded to leave ten guineas 
with his lady for a charitable donation ; — lie put on his hat 
and gloves, and his amiable partner having attended him to 
the door, as he stepped into the vehicle, expressed her tender 
fears lost the slightness of the shafts should endanger her 
exemplary husband’s nock. ’ 

“They look very slight, dearest,” said the “saint;”* 
“but they are perfectly secure, they are made of lance- 
wood!” • » 

Consoled by this intelligence, ^he waved her lily hand, and "■ 
our pious friend went to attend d^meeting of shareholders of 
the Anglp-Mexican Mining Company, where he paid up his 
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instalments, without taking the precaution of considering 
what class of labourers must necessarily be employed in 
working the mines. Ho proceeded thence to the sale of 
East India produce, where ho made several purchases, not 
troubling himself to inquire how indigo flourished, or rice 
grew; and, meeting on his way a director of the opulent 
Leadcnhall monopoly, accepted an invitation to dine with him 
at the City of London Tavern. 

Here ho of course found an excellent dinner spread upon a 
table of mahogany ; his chair was of the same material. He 
was helped to turtle and ate it with a silver spoon. To 
gratify his palate he drank ever and anon iced punch, sweet- 
ened he asked not how, and strengthened with rum. Over 
his turbot he sprinkled Cayenne pepper, and flavoured his 
cucumber with Chili vinegar. With a curry ho called for hot 
pickles, and having in the dessert refreshed himself with 
some excellent preserved ginger, took a cup of coffee, and 
concluding with a small glass of noyeau, stepped again into 
his dennett, and reached his villa in safety, blessing the 
names of Buxton, Wilberforce, and Macaulay, and receiving 
the tender compliments of his affectionate wife upon the 
virtue of drinking nothing but free sugar. 

And this is what five hundred persons do, under the 
guidance of the Liverpool speculators, and the leaders of 
apes and asses in this metropolis. Let us merely point out 
to such of our readers who like the followers of cant, and 
will not take the trouble of thinking for themselves, those 
inconsistencies which one day’s adventures of our pious 
“ saint ” develop.^ ' • 

^Had he acted upon principle instead of policy, this 
exemplary old body would have remembered that rum 
and coffee, as well as sugar, are the produce of slave- 
labour, — that fiis morning’s chocolate and his afternoon’s 
liqueur have the same origim; he would neither liavo ven- 
tured to trust to his lance-wood spring.*, nor have dared to 
blow his nose with his cotton handlcerchiof ; neither would 

28 
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ho in tlio morning after his hearty dinner, have been pre- 
vailed upon to take a little tamarind drink to cool his 
constitution, nor have allowed his apothecary to suggest an 
exhibition of castor-oil if his indigestion continued ; but even 
if ho had overcome these scruples, how would he have 
summoned sufficient fortitude to put into circulation his 
sovereigns and shillings, which, although om' only circulating 
medium, are furnished by the labour of slaves, chained to 
their horrid work, lest they should risk the punishment of 
death by endeavouring to escape the toil and climate to 
which they are consigned. 

It is with tlic slavery question as it is with the over- 
refinement of all other feelings, — it only requires to be 
looked into and analysed to bo detected in all its flagrant 
folly and abFJurdity. Had our pious “ free and easy ” sugar 
friend followed up his own doctrine, ho would long before 
this have quitted his villa, disposed of his dennett, and retired 
to some cave, where neither eating nor drinking, nor 
furniture dyed with fustic and logv/ood, W'cre required, and 
have shown himself a sincere saint, an ahjurer of all tlio 
good things of this world, and a man of ten thousand ; but 
until \ve see the whole life of a man in the same keeping, 
and find him equally scrupulous upon all points, and not 
exhibiting his piety only where his mercantile prospects arc 
implicated, we must beg to avoAV our opinion that the “ free 
and easy ” sugar system at fourteen-pence per pound, hov;- 
cver profitable to the grocer, and gratifying to the East India 
proprietor, is neither more nor loss than a contemptible 
absurdity, and a most uiiquakflcd luvnbug. 
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PEINOE PUCKLER-MUSKAU’S TOUR."^ 

It would appear that the German publishoiB are before 
even our own in the arts of the puff ; at least we have not 
yet seen a “fashionable novel’* of the Burlington Street 
manufactory ushered into public life with the trumpc tings 
of a first-rate English author. This “ celebrated tour,” as 
the advertisements stylo it, has, however, the advantage of a 
preliminary flourish from no loss a person than Mcinherr 
von Goethe, who, among other things, extols the tourist 
for the accuracy of his descriptions of English scenery and 
society, particularly “tlie hunting-parties and drinking-bouts, 
which succeed each other in an unbroken series,” and which 
“ arc made tolerable to us” (?. <?. M. Goethe) “ only because 
he can tolerate them.” “ The peculiarities of Englisli man- 
ners,” continues tho pulF, “ arc drjiwn vividly and distinctly, 
without exaggeration;” but how the sago of Weimar should 
have fancied himself qualified to form so decided an opinion 
upon the accuracy of his •proletfe, w^o do not presume exactly 
to understand ; inasmuch as wo have reason to believe that 
ho has suffered cighty-threo years of his youth to slip away 
without availing liimself of an opportunity of judging of our 
peculiarities from personal experience. 

“ Like other unprejudiced travellers of modem times, (he proceeds) 
our author is not very much enchanted with the English form of 
existence — ^his cordial and sincere admiration is often accompanied by 

unsparing censure He is by no means inclined to favovir 

the faults and weaknesseft of the English ; and iu these cases — (what 
cases ? ) — he has the greatest and best among them, — ^those whose repu- 
^tion is unWersal,— on his side. 

“ Tho great charm, however, wliich attaches us to his side, consists 


* Tour in England, Ireland, and Franco, in tho years 1828 and 1829. 
With remarks on the manners* and customs of the iuhabitants, and 
anecdotes of distinguished chaffteters. By a Gorman Prince. 2 vols. 
12mo, London, 1831. 
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ill the moral manifestations of his nature, which run through the book ; 
hia clear understanding, and simple natural manner, render him highly- 
interesting. We are agreeably affected by the sight of a right-minded 
and kind-hearted man, who describes with charming frankness the 
conflict between will and accomplishment 1 " (What does the Patriarch 
mean ?) 

“ We represent him to ourselves as of dignified and prepossessing 
exterior. lie knows how instantly to place himself on an equality with 
high and low, and to bo welcome to all ; — that he excites the attention 
of women is natural enough — ^he attracts and is attracted ; but his 
experience of the world enables him to terminate any little affaires du 
ccewr without violence or indecorum.” 


We shall presently enable the reader to judge for himself 
as to some points of this eulogy. Meantime, we turn the 
leaf, and find a second flourish from — ^tho translator of these 
wonderful letters. 

''A rumour,” says this cautious and disinterested critic, ''has ascribed 
them to Prince Puckler-Muskau, a subject of Prussia, who is known to 
have travelled in England and Ireland about the period at which they 
w'ere written. He has even been mentioned as the author in the Berlin 
newspapers : as, however, he luis not thought fit to accept the author- 
ship, u e have no right to fix it upon him, though the voice of Germany 
has perhaps sufficiently established his claim to it. At all events, the 
Letters contain allusions to his rank which fully justify us in ascribing 
them to a German Prince.” 

After Goctho and tho translator, or, in German phrase, 
oversotter, comes tho editor ! — who, in tho midst of some 
would-be-pathetic cant, drops two bits of information, both 
entirely false ; namely, that "ibe letters, with very few and 
unimportant exceptions, wero written at the moment;” and, 
secondly, that " the author is dead !” The editor adds thai 
there actually exist four volumes of this correspondence, but 
from "various circumstances, which cannot be explained, it 
has been found necessary to publish the two last volumes'* 
first — the pair, as yet unprinted, containing his highness’s 
opinions and illustrations of London society, as these, now 
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before us, exhibit the “manners and customs *’ of the pro- 
vinces, and of Ireland. 

As to the alleged demise of the author — Shakspearo 
mentions a certain class of persons who “ die many times 
before their deaths ; and perhaps his highness may have 
thought it as well to feel his ground with our provinces 
before venturing upon what he calls “ the grand foyer of 
European aristocracy.'* However — ^unless the whole affair 
is an impudent juggle — wo are justified in fixing this per- 
formance upon the Prince Pucklcr-Muskau ; and we only 
wonder how any English reviewer of the book could have 
hesitated about doing so, provided he had read as far as 
page 284 of the first volume, where we find our “ German 
prince'* at Limerick, in company with Mr. O'Connell, a 
relation of the great agitator. 

“ We quitted the cliurcli, and were proceeding to visit the rock near 
the Shannon, upon which the English signed the treaty after the battle 
of the Boyne — a treaty which they have not been remarkably scrupulous 
in observing. I remarked that we were followed by an immense 
crowd of people, which increased like .an avalanche, and testified equal 
respeet and eiithusiisni. All on a sudden they shouted, ‘ Long life to 

Napoleon and Marshal ‘Good God,* said I, 'for whom do 

the people take me ? As a perfectly unpretending stranger I cannot in 
the least degree understand why they seem disposed to do me so much 

honour,* ‘"Was not your father the Prince of ?* said O’Connell. 

* Oh no,* replied I ; ‘ my father was indeed a nobleman of rather an 
older date, but very far from being so celebrated.’ * You must forgive us 
then,* said O’Connel, incredulously ; ‘ for, to tell you the truth, yon 
are believed to be a natural son of Napoleon, whose partiality to your 
supposed mother was well known.* * You joke,* said I, laughing : ‘ I am 
at least ten years too old. to be thp son of the great emperor and the 
beautiful priuccs8.V He shook his head, however, and I reached my inn 
•amid reiterated shouts. Here I shut myself up, and I shall not quit 
my retreat to-day. The people, however, patiently posted themselves 

under my windows, and did not disperse until it was nearly dark.** 

• 

We make no apology for anticipating hero tho arrival 
of bis bigbness at Limerick, because, by showing in tho 
outset the mistake that Mr. O'Connel made between the 
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titles of Prince de la Moscowa and Prince Muskau, vre 
establish at once the identity of Goethe’s ** unprejudiced 
traveller,” and a “right-minded” and “decorous” terminator 
of affaires de cccur — of "whom many of our readers have had 
some personal knowledge — ^and whoso imposing mustachios 
are still fresh in our own recollection. The cold nights of 
November do not more surely portend to the anxious sports- 
man in the country the approach of woodcocks, than do the 
balmy zephyrs of May foretell the arrival of illustrious 
foreigners in London; each succeeding season brings its 
flock of princes, counts, and barons, who go the ordinary 
round of dinners, assemblies, concerts and balls ; yawn each 
of them one night under the gallery of the House of Gom- 
inons ; one day take their position on the bench at the Old 
Bailey; visit tho Court of Chancery; snatch a glimpse of 
the House of Peers; mount St. Paul’s; dive into tho 
Tunnel; see Windsor; brcakflist at Sandhurst; attend a 
review on a wet morning in Hyde Park ; dance at Almack’s; 
try for an heiress — fail; make a tour of the provinces; 
enjoy a battue in Norfolk ; sink into a coal-pit in Northum- 
berland ; admire grouse and pibroehs in Scotland ; fly along 
a rail* road; tread the plank of a steam-packet, and so 
depart, — “and then are heard no more.” 

Such was this Prince Pucklcr-Muskau ; and such were 
his qualifications and opportunities for depicting that 

“ strange insular life which ” (according to the clear and consistent sum- 
mary of M. Goethe) “ is based in boundless wealth and civil freedom, in 
universal monotony an<l manifold diversity — formal and capricious, 
active and toipid, energetic and dull^ comforttkUti and tedious, the envy 
and the derision of the world 1" 

^ la 

His first letter, addressed, as all his letters are, to bis 
“dear Julia,” — (that is to say, no doubt, his highness’s 
consort, Princess Puckler, to his alliance with whom, we ^ 
believe, he owed his princeship) — is dated Cheltenham, 
July 12, 1828; and the first observation which his highness 
is pleased to make upon his arrival at that popular watering- 
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place is one of a mixed character, political, statistical, and 
philosophical, whence maybe derived a tolerably fair estimate 
of his highness’s accuracy and knowledge of ‘‘things in 
general.** He is describing to his “ dear Julia** the nature 
and character of the distress amongst the lower orders in 
England, and its causes and origin. 

'*The diatress,” says his highness, “in truth, consisted in this : that 
tho people, instead of having three or four meals a day, with tea, cold 
meat, bread and butter, beefsteaks, or roast meat, were now obliged to 
content themselves with two, consisting only of meat and potatoes. It 
was, however, just harvest time, and the want of labourers in the fields 
BO great, that the farmers gave almost any wages. Nevertheless, I was 
assured that the mechanics w^ould rather destroy all the macliincry and 
actually starve, than bring themselves to take a sickle in their hands, or 
l)ind a sheaf, so intractable and obstinate are tho English common people 
rendered by their universal comfort, and tho certainty of obtaining em- 
ployment if they vigorously seek it. From what I have now told your 
you may imagine what deductions you ought to make from ncwKi)npe, 
aiticles.** 

This valuable information is followed by an anecdote ; — 

“ Yesterday, * ewfre Ic poire ci Ic fromarjCy — (at what period of a 
Cliolteiiham dinner that might be, his liighness does not condescend to 
explain) — “I received the twice-declined visit of the master of the 
(■ji eiiionii's, a gentleruan wlio docs the honour of the baths, and exercises 
a considerable authority over the company of an English watering-place, 
ill vii’tuG of which he welcomes strangers with moat anti-English 
ofticiousiiess and pomposity, and manifests groat care and zcjil for their 
entertainment. An hhiglishman invested with such a chai’acter has 
■niaucais jea, and vividly recalls the ass in the fable, who tricil to imitate 
the caresses of the lap-dog. I could not got rid of my visitor till he had 
swallowed some bottles of claret with me, and devoured all the dessert 
the house afforded. At length ho took his leave, first extorting from me 
a promise that I w^ould honour the ball of the following evening with my 
‘presence. However, I had so little inclination for company and new 
ac(iuaiiitaiiccs, that I made faux bomlf and left Cheltenham early in the 
iiioniiiig.” ^ 

Who the master of the ceremonies at Cheltenham, thus 
nncourtcously likened by his highness unto an ass, may be, 
wc have not tho advantage of knowing ; but certain it is 
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that, however derogatory such an office might at first sight 
apjjcar, the characters and profession of somo of the iudi- 
viduals filling it prove that it is not so considered ; and it is, 
at all events, highly improbable that a gentleman, paying 
an official visit to a foreign prince, would force his society 
upon his illustrious host for a sufficient length of time to 
drink several bottles of claret; and still more improbable 
is it that any man — gentleman or not — could contrive to 

devour all the dessert the Plough at Cheltenham afforded,” 
at a sitting. If, however, the arbiter elegantiarim of 
Cheltenham did really conduct himself in the manner 
described, ho followed the example of Hamlet with the 
daggers, — ^he spoke of ceremony, but used none. 

At page 14, we reach Llangollen, where his highness 
is pleased to make an observation, which, coming from a 
prince, sounds strange. Ho tells his Julia that “where ho 
pays well, ho is always the first person 1” “Wo represent 
him to ourselves (quoth Goethe) as of a dignified appear- 
ance ; ” but the landlords and waiters seem to have wanted 
such discrimination. He then informs us — 

“that his .appetite, enormously sharpened by the mountain air, was most 
agreeably inx ited by the aspect of the smoking coffee, fresh guinea-fowls’ 
eggs, deep yellow mountain butter, thick cream, ‘toasted mullins’ (a 
delicate sort of cake eaten hot with butter), and lastly, two red spotted 
trout just caught ; all placed on a snow-white table-cloth of Irish 
damask; — a breakfast which Walter Scott’s heroes in ‘ tlie highlands’ 
might have been thankful to receive at the hands of that great painter 
of human necessities. ‘ Je divore dejtt un ceu /,* — Adieu !’^ 

It is laid down by Haunab, in “ Hamilton’ Bawn,” that a 
captain of a horse • 


“ has never a hand that is idle ; 

For the right holds the sword, and the left holds the‘ bridle ;** 


and WG infer, from tho animatod account given by bis 
highness of his own activity, that ho must have been either 
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a dragoon or a hussar, for, while with one hand he is 
describing to the sentimental Julia the delights of his break* 
fast, he is, by his own showing, actually eating an egg with 
the other. — ^His notion of being served with guinea-fowls* 
eggs wo presume to have arisen from the price which the 
innkeeper charged for them, for although eggs are plenty 
in Wales, princes are scarce ; but what his highness means 
by describing Sh Walter Scott as a great painter of human 
necessities, is quite beyond us. — After breakfast, he impu- 
dently intrudes himself on Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss 
Ponsonby, and quizzes them and their pretty cottage in 
a style which, all the circumstances considered, one might 
almost be tempted to call brutal. Those amiable spinsters 
are, however, no more — and we may pass on. 

By a reference to page 27, wo find that his highness slept 
“admirably,” on the night of the 15th of August, at his inn 
in Wales, where he describes himself sitting at the window, 
looking at the sea, and the ships thereon. “ On the land- 
ward** — whatever that means — he says, “rises a castle of 
black marble, surrounded by ancient oaks.** And in this re- 
tirement he finds, “very unexpectedly,*’ — we should think so, 
— a “thin** friend of his, with “magnificent calves, elegantly 
dressed ;** a gentleman who is “ so good-natured and yet so 
sarcastic, so English and yet so German,” etc., etc.; and this 
so delightful personage tells him a story, which, in order 
to fill up a certain number of pages, his highness is good 
enough to repeat, though it contains nothing worthy of 
notice, except an ill-natured slap at the poor Duke of 
St. Albans, who trei^tcd hin^ with every mark of civility 
when ho was in ‘England. 

His highness is tempted to visit the marble castle which 
ho has seen from his window, and is “remarkably well 
received there.*’ 

The bells of the various rooms,” says his highness, “ are suspended 
in a row on the wall, numbered^ so that it is immediately seen in what 
room any one has i*ung ; the sort of pendulum which is attached to each 
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wire coutinucs to vibrate for ten minutes after the sound has ceased, to 
remind the sluggish of their duty,” 

The females of tho establishment/’ continues his highness, have 
also a large common room, in which, when they have nothing else to do, 
tlicy sew, knit, and spin ; close to this is a closet for wasliing the glass 
and china, which comes within their province. Each of them, as well as 
of the man-servants, has her separate bed-chamber in the highest story. 
Only the housekeeper and the butler have distinct apartments below. 
Immediately adjoining that of the housekeeper, is a room where coffee is 
made, and the store-room, containing everything requisite for breakfast, 
which important meal, in Imglaud, belongs sj;)ecially to her department 
. . . Near the butler’s room is his pantiy, a spacious firc-proof room 
with closets on every side for the reception of the plate, which he cleans 
here, and tho glass and china used at dinner, W'hich must be delivered 
back into his custody jis soon ns it is wjvshcd by the women. All these 
arrangements luc executed with the greatest punctuality. A locked 
staircase lejvds from the pantry into the beer mid wine cellar, wliich is 
likewise under the butler’s jurisdiction.” 

Of tho cordiality of liis liigliness’s reception at tho marble 
castlo wo have no doubt; but be leaves ns in the dark 
ai to whether lie had been the guest of the housekeeper 
or the butler, though we confess wo rather incline to the 
former, not only because, according to his guarantee, the 
author of the “ Sorrow^s of Wertcr,’* ho attracted women and 
was attracted by tlicin, because lie refers, with something of 
a regretful feeling, to the “locked staircase^’ of the wine- 
cellar : had the butler been at home, there is every reason 
to hope that his higlmcss would not have found it closed 
against him, but, like another Archer, would have been 
kindly welcomed by the Cambrian Scrub. 

His highness next visits a skto-quarry, over which ho tells 
us it “ took him a considerable time to tate even a hasty 
glance.” He then gives us the average of casualties which 
happen annually, and breaks off into a profane medley of 
nojiscnsc, impiously entitled “ Relioctions of a^ Pious Soul,’ ^ 
upon which wo decline commenting, lest wo should bo 
compelled to extract even tho smallest portion of it. 

In his highness’s account of Carnarvon Castlo we arc 
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favoured with an historical fact so interesting and so new 
withal, that wo must extract it bodily, from page 77 ; which 
page is moreover ostentatiously headed, “ Origin of the Prince 
of Wales’s Motto.” 

“ On descending, my guide sliowcd me the remains of a vaulted 
chamber, in which, according to tradition, Edward II., the first Priuco 
of Wales, was bom. The Welsh, in consequence of the oppressions of 
j^'iiglish governors in the earlier times of partial and momentary conquest, 
liad declared to the king that they Avould obey none but a prince of their 
own nation. Edward therefore sent for his wife Eleanor in the depth of 
w inter, that she might lie-iu in Caeruiu-vou Castle. She bore a i:)rince ; 
upon which the king summoned the nobles and chiefs of the land, and 
asked them solemnly whether they would submit to the rule of a prince 
who was born in "Wales, and could not s])cak a word of English. On 
their giving a joyful and surijnscd assent, ho presented to them his new- 
born son, exclaiming in broken AVelsh, £/c/i dyn! i.c.y ‘This is your 
miiu ! ’ w’hich has been corrupted iuto the present motto of the English 
arms. Ivh Dien.** 

It seems hardly worth while detailing the true history 
of this motto, since every child knows it — yot to prove, 
on the spot, the deplorable ignorance of this pretender, 
every cliild does know that the distinguishing dcvico of 
the Priuco of AValos (having nothing to do with the English 
arms), viz., the plume of threo ostrich feathers, witli the 
motto Ich Dion, which, in Prince Puckler’s own mother- 
tongue, sigiiifios ‘I servo,’ was assumed by Edward the 
Second’s grandson, the Black Prince, in memory of the 
death of John, king of Bohemia, the lawful owner of the 
said device, in the battle of Cressy. One might have 
expected a little heraldry at least from the Chateau of 
ThonderdontroAck. 

Ten pages of stupid blasphemy bring us to page 88, where 
the baser propensities of bis mind give place to its overween- 
ing passion— personal vanity. The hero of “ moral mani- 
festations” thus confides to his dear princess the conquest 
he has made of a bar-maic\ at Bangor : — 

“ I had read thus far when the little Eliza appeared with my break* 
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fiUit, and with an arch, good-nature bid me good morning ^ after my 
long sleep.* She had just been to church, had all the consciousness of 
being well dressed, and was waiting upon a foreigner ; three things 
which greatly incline women to be tender-hearted. She accordingly 
seemed almost embarrassed when 1 inquired about my departure early 
the following morning. .... After dinner I went, under her guidance, 
to visit the walks round the town. One of these is most romantically 
placed on a large rock. We saw from hence Snowdon, in almost trans* 
pai'ent clearness, undimmed by a single cloud. • . • • After this 
pastoral walk, tender mutton closed the day.** 

Who is not inclined to exclaim with the Welsh, according 
to his highness’s version, “ Eich dyn I This is your man I 

Skipping some more blasphemies, we find ourselves at 
Eennell Park, the scat of Colonel Hughes. 

“ Towards evening,** says his highness, “ I arrived at the house of my 
worthy colonel — a true Englishman in the best sense of the word ** 
(from being a Welshman, we presume). " He and his amiable family 
received me in the friendliest manner. Country gentlemen of his class, 
who are in easy circumstances, (with us they would be thought rich,) 
and fill a respectable station in society ; who are not eager and anxious 
pursuers of fashion in London, but seek to win the ailection of their 
neighbours and tenants ; whose hospitality is not mere ostentation ; 
whose manners are neither * exclusive * nor outlandish, but who find 
their dignity in a domestic life polished by education and adorned by 
aiilucuce, and in the observance of the strictest integrity ; such form the 
most truly respectable class of Englishmen. In the great world of 
London, indeed, they play an obscure part ; but on the wide stage of 
humanity, one of the most noble and elevated that can be allotted to 
man. Unfortunately, however, the predominance and the arrogance of 
the English aristocracy is so great, and that of fashion yet so much more 
absolute and tyrannous, that such families, if my tribute of praise and 
admiration were ever to fall under their eye, would probably feel less 
flattered by it, than they would be 1 enuu((erated them among the 
leaders of ion.” — Pp. 137, 138, c 

Little did his highness think that a few short months only ' 
would elapse before the brow of his “worthy colonel, filling 
a respectable station in society,’* would be encircled with 
a baronial coronet ; little did he imagine that his “ country 
gentleman,** who “ pla> od an obscure part*’ in London, was so 
soon to bo convortod into one of the leaders of ton,*' from 
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amongst whom he had so flatteringly excluded him; little 
did he think that his hospitable friend was destined so soon 
to adorn the British peerage as Lord Dinorben. 

On the 6th of August ho walked, while all the rest of the 
family were yet in bed, ‘‘ with the charming little Fanny, the 
youngest daughter of the house, who is not yet out.” — “ She 
took me,” says his highness, “ round the park and garden, 
and showed me her dairy and aviary.” His .highness then 
describes the dairy, which, we presume, from a laudable 
desire of the “worthy colonel ” to bring the article into fashion, 
is surrounded with lumps of copper, forming “a gorgeous bed 
for rare and curious plants.” His highness enumerates the 
comforts of the coloners cocks and hens, and the ducks and 
the pigeons — ^lie feels at the sight thereof a fit of “ pastoral 
sensibility” come over him, and “turns homewards to get 
rid of his fit of romance before breakfast :” — “ Miss Fanny/* 
he adds, “ exclaimed, with true English pathos, 

* Wc do but row, 

And we are steered by fate.* ** 

“Yes, indeed, thought I,” says the prince, “the little philoso- 
pher is riglit — things always turn out differently from what 
one intends, even in such small events as these.” Wliat “ the 
little philosopher” meant by her pathetic exclamation, we 
cannot, of course, divine ; nor what his highness alludes to 
as an event ; but the story, as his highness has here printed 
and published it, may serve as a caution to Lord Dinorben 
how he suffers the familiar visits of princes, and subjects 
himself to the jokes of such illustrious personages as feel 
themselves privileged, in return for the honour they confer 
upon him by their presence, to laugh at his “ want of ton,'* 
and ridicule the kindnesses which “people of his class” 
are so apt to bestow. 

After diniler the prince tells us that he mounted the 
coloners horse — “ unwearied as a machine of steel,” — (copper 
would have been as fair, a simile) : — he gallops over the 
Stones, up hill and down, — 
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leaps with undisturbed composure over the gates which continually 
intercept my way across the fields and tires me long before he feels 
the least fatigue himself. This, to me, is the true pleasure of riding — 
[a friend’s horse] — I love to traverse mile after mile of country which I 
had never seen before, wliero I know not whither I am going, and must 
find out my way back as I can.” 

But will it bo believed, notwithstanding the comfort, the 
good cheer, the aviary, the dairy, the untireable horse, etc., 
etc., — ^the princo, although he had promised to stay with 
the worthy colonel” for some weeks, gets amazingly bored, 
and “therefore took leave and had been, as he intimates, so 
g&iial by Kenmcll Park, that, proceeding from it to the house 
of “ another gentleman who had invited him,” he makes liis 
visit “ of some hours instead of days.” 

This grateful recipient of Cambrian hospitality is presently 
discovered at the seat of Mr. Owen Williams, where he is 
obliged to amuse himself “after dinner with reading tlio 
newspaper.” This slur upon the gaiety and conviviality of 
Mr. Williams’s table must be as groundless as is an assertion 
which he also hazards, that there was nothing for dinner but 
fish — and that after dinner oysters formed the dessert. But 
whether it be true that his highness felt dull and was driven 
to the newspaper, or not, glad w^c are that he has said he 
was ; for he favours us with an extract from the journal, 
whatever it might have been, which affords a new and con- 
vincing proof of the universal coiTCctness of his highness’s 
information and remarks : — 

“ In this vast desert [the newspaper] I met vnth only one thing which 
I think worth quoting to you. Tht article tieated of the speech from 
the throne, in which were the words ‘ The Speaker is commanded to 
congratulate the people on their universal prosperity.’ 'This,’ eayS 
the writer, ‘ is too insolent ; openly to mske a jest of the miseries 
of the people.’ It is indeed a settled point, that^, truth is never 
to be expected in a speech from the throne ; and if ever a king were-* 
mad enough to wish to speak the real tnith on such an occasion, he 
must begin liis speech, ‘ My knaves aivl dupes,’ instead of the wonted 
exordium, ‘ My lords and gentlemen,’ ” 
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That no such words appeared in any king’s speech as 
those which his highness is pleased to comment upon, wo need 
not take the trouble to say ; but it is rather strange, since 
wo have already recorded his highness’s view of the real 
causes of popular distress in this country, that he should so 
entirely coincide in the vindictiveness of the supposed news- 
paper upon the fictitious expression. 

We next find the prince visiting Colonel Hughes’s copper- 
mines ; and, while he is standing by the furnace, he receives 
an invitation from the colonel’s brother, the major-com- 
mandant of the loyal Chester local militia, to dine with him. 
His highness not only declines the invitation, which he was 
quite at liberty to do, but sneers at the hospitality which 
was offered him ; and forthwith starts from Lord Dinorben’s 
copper pots for Holyhead, to embark for Dublin ; where, 
after a dose of sea-sickness, he arrives in good preservation. 
Ho says — “ As I know not what else to do — (for all the 
notables who inhabit the town are in the country) — I visited 
a number of show-places ; and among the first was the 
theatre, — a very pretty house, with a somewhat less rough 
and obstreperous audience than in London I ” Rich (hjn ! 

The descriptions which the “ attracting and attracted ” 
prince gives to ‘‘ Julia ” of his little adventures during his 
rides upon the horses of his friends are edifying. In Wales 
ho discovers a sylph weeding in a field, half naked, but “shy 
as a roe, and chaste as a vestal.” In Ireland he meets with 
another interesting female, whose personal and mental 
qualities he thus details to his “ beloved soul ; ” — 

“The tjijcne was yct*further nniinatcd by a Pweet-looking young 
^ woman, vrhom I discovered in this wild solitude, busied in the humble 
employment of strasv-phiiting. The ujitural grace of the Irish peasant- 
women, who are often truly beautiful, is aa surprising as their dress, or 
ratlier the winit of dress ; for though it v>'as very cold on these hills, 
the whole clothing of the young woman before me consisted of a large 
very coarse straw hat, and literally two or three raga of the coarsest 
Packcloth, suspended under th« breast by a ju'eco of ( ord, and more than 
half disclosing her liaudsome person. Her ci)ii> ersation was cheerful, 
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sportive, and witty ; perfectly uncmbarnissed, and, in a certain f?onse, 
free ; but you would fjill into a great error if you inferred from that 
any levity or looseness of conduct. The women of this class in Ireland 
are, almost universally, extremely chaste, and still more disinterested.” 

Truly, indeed, does the illustrious Goethe say, that this 
prince knew how to put himself on a level with the highest 
and lowest. We are, however, compelled to quit this rustic, 
half-clad Venus for brighter scenes and more intellectual 
pleasures. On his return from his ride, his highness proceeds 
to call on Lady Morgan, who receives him with much grace 
and urbanity. 

“ I was very eager (says the distinguished stranger) to make the ac- 
quaintiince of a woman whom I rate so highly as an authoress. I found 
her, however, very different from what I had pictured her to myself. 
She is a little, frivolous, lively woman, apparently between thirty and 
forty, neither pretty nor ugly, but by no means disposed io resign all 
claim to the former, and with really tine and exj^ressive eyes. She has 
no idea of * maiivaise konte ’ or embarrassment ; her manners are not 
the most refined, and affect the * aisance ' and levity of the fashionable 
world, which, however, do not sit calmly or naturally upon her. She 
has the English weakness, that of talking iuccssantly of fashionable 
acquaintances, and trying to pass for very * rechcrcheej to a degree (piite 
unworthy of a woman of such distinguished talents ; she is not at all 
aware how she thus underrates herself. 

** She is not difficult to know, for, with more vivacity than good taste, 
she instantly professes perfect openness, and especially sets forth on 
every occasion her liberalism and her infidelity ; the latter of the some- 
what obsolete school of Helvetius and Condillac. In her writings she 
is far more guarded and dignified than in her conversation. The satire 
of the latter is, however, not less biting and dexterous than that of her 
pen, and just as little remarkable for a conscientious regard to truth.” 

Now is this fair ? — is this gadlant ? — 4s it princely ? — is it 
gentlemanlike ? — hunted, followed, worshipped, and besought 
as his highness was by Lady Morgan; dogged, baited,* 
ferreted out, and fHed as he had been, was it to be expected 
that he would denounce his kind hostess as frivolous, affected, .. 
a liberal and an inhdel, — (and he too, of all men in the 
world) — with more vivacity than* taste, and no regard for 
truth ! — and, worst of all, “ neither pretty nor ugly I ” 
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IIo does, indeed, slily drop one lump of sugar into liis 
bowl of gall, and thinking he knows her ladyship’s mind to 
a nicety, no doubt believes that the one sweet drop will 

property the whole.” She is apparently between thirty 
and forty.” Miss Owenson, however, was an established 
authoress six-and-twonty years ago ; and if any lady, player’s 
daughter or not, knew what she knew when she wrote and 
published her first novels, at eight or nine years’ of age, 
(which Miss Owenson must have been at that time, according 
to the prince’s calculation,) she was undoubtedly such a 
juvenile prodigy as would be quite worthy to make a “ case ” 
for the Gentleman's Magazine, and as fit to fill a show- waggon, 
at Bartholomew Fair, as her ladyship’s namesake who was 
born with double joints, and could lift a sack of com with 
her teeth when she was only six years old. 

His highness now determines to explore County Wicklow, 
and starts for Bray, — **a town twenty miles from Dublin I ” 
— ^Iiaving left his carriage and people in town.” — Of this 
carriage and people avo are often told much, and they seem 
to give him no more trouble or inconvenience in the manage- 
ment of them than his hat or his gloves, — when he wants 
them ho has them, — ^when ho does not, they vanish into thin 
air. What did ho do with his “ carriage and people ” while 
he Avas flirting Avith the barmaid at Bangor ? When did 
they cross the Avatcr to Ireland ? for avo haA^e seen ho came 
quite alone through Wales ; and avo shall see presently that 
ho made all his excursions in Ireland in noddies, jingles, 
jaunting cars, and Avent back quite alono through England 
upon the tops of coaches. But, not to dwell on such trifles 
— for wo suppose one might, Avithout much injury, say, b«^h 
(Tf “principality” and of “people,” de minimis non curat 
Pr(ctor — let us attend his highness (or, to give him the exact 
title which the Germans bestoAV on princes of this calibre, 
“his thorough-illustriousncss,”) to his suppor table at Bray. 

“ I supped with a young parsen of good family, who made me laugh 
heartily at his ortho<loxy in matters of religion, interspersed with talk, 

u 
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Wliich was by no means remarkable for severe decorum of virtue. But 
Bucb is the piety of Englishmen {qu. ?) — ^it is to them at once a party 
matter and an affair of good manners ; and as in politics they follow 
their party implicitly, through thick and thin, reasonable and unreason- 
able, because it is their party ; — ^as they submit to a custom for ever 
because it is a custom ; so they regard their religion, (without the least 
tincture of poetry,) in exactly the same point of view : they go to 
church on Sundays, just as regularly as they dress every day for 
dinner ; and regard a man who neglects church, just in the same light 
as one who cats lish with a kuifo.” 

We may afford to despise this infidel’s sneer at English 
piety. As for his ideas of English manners, the secret of his 

thorough-lustre ” on that head now begins to peep out. 
jj^;^had evidently been studying the poor puppyisms of what 
has beVtl^ enough called “ the silver-fork school of 

novelists. In the genuine spirit of the doctors of this 
precious he says,— 

“ The common'* people in England put the knife as well as the fork to 
their mouths. The feighcr classes, on the contrary, regard this os the 
true sin against the Hd.ly Ghost, and cross themselves internally when 
they SCO a foreign ambasl^iidor now and then eat so ; — it is an affront to 
the whole nation,’* 

This specimen of his highness’s “ decorum” is sufficient. 
With reference to his highness’s horsemanship, wo leave the 
following exploit of the succeeding morning to the con- 
sideration of the reader : — 

“ About a milt and a half farther on, the path suddenly ends in a 
ha-ha, over which my horse utterly refused to leap. As the wall w-aj* 
on my side, and the turf below very soft, I hit up(ui a new expedient ; 
I tifd niy handkci’chief o\'er the cyeSi of the refractory bea.st, and puslu'*! 
him down backw^ards over the W'all. Ho w^as veiy liltle frightened, aial 
not at all Iiurt by the fall, as I had expected, and grazed pcaccaMj 
blindfold till I rejoined him. This manoeuvre saved me at least five 
miles.” (No doubt German miles.) 

We presume this experiment was performed upon a friend’s 
horse. In the execution, however, of hfs new expedient, 
he had; it appears, dropped his pur|^: and we give the 
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account of its restoration to its owner in his highness’s own 
words, in order to show the opinion his highness entertains 
of the numerous fools who were civil enough to make “ feasts 
for him ” while ho was in tliis country. 

Scarcely liail I rested myself at table (at Avoca), when I was told 
that some one wished to speak to me. A young man, whom I had 
never seen, was shown in, and presented to me a pocket-book, which, to 
my no small astonishment, I recognized as my oto ; containing, 
besides other important papers which I always carry about me, all the 
money I had taken for my journey. I had, Lord knows how, dropped 
it out of my breast-pocket ; and had, therefore, no small reason to con- 
gratulate myself on so honourable and obliging a finder. In England 
I should hardly have had the good fortune to see iny pocket-book 
again, even if a 'gentleman* had found it ; ho would probably have let 
it Ho in pence, —or kept it.’* 

^Vhatever we might lijivo been likely to do by liis 
poekot-book, wo may, on this particular occasion, allow bis 
highness’s tour-hook to in peace.” — Ho proceeds to 
exhibit his intimate knowledge of the '' insular life — 

“A rCcally poor man, who is not in a situation to contract debts, 
can on no terms be a ' gentleman.* On the contrary, ft rich scamp, who 
has had what is called a good education, so long as he preserves his 
' character ’ (reputation) dexterously, parses for a ‘ perfect gentleman.’ 
In the exclusive society of Loudon there arc yet finer ‘ nuances.* A 
man, for instance, who were to manifest any timidity or courtesy 
towards women, instead of treating them in a familiar and 'nonchalant* 
manner, would awaken the suspicion that ho was ‘ no gentleman ; *,but 
should the luckless man ask twice for soup at dinner, or appear in 
evening dress at a bi-eakfasl which begins at three in tlie afternoon and 
ends at midnight, he may bo a i>rmce and a ' millionaire,’ but he is ' no 
genii emau.* ** 

• * 

Had -his highness named none of his English (and Welsh) 
•associates, one might have found a charitable apology for 
the above : as it is, wo are bound to express our cordial 
aj;.(vocmcnt v^iili ono of liis observations — viz., that a man 
“may be a prince” without being a gentleman. His high- 
ucss now threads tlie Darglo ; a coarse attack, full of blas- 
phemous allusions, upon Cord Poworscom’t, follows ; and wo 
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then are carried to Donnybrook fair. A description of th6 
bestialities of that festival is given, which concludes with an 
account of a flirtation, to call it by the gentlest name, between 
a pair of lovers “ excessively drunk,” — ^the whole of which 
is introduced merely to usher in this remark : — “ My reverence 
for truth compels me to add, that not the slightest trace of 
English brutality was to bo perceived.” We hope the Lady 
Janes and Lady Marys, who waltzed and gallopaded with 
this ‘‘ thoroughly illustrious ” prince — their fathers, whose 
wines he drank — and their brothers, whoso horses he rode, — 
will not forget this passage, in case his “ noble and pre- 
possessing aspect” should again chance to enlighten our 
** insular gloom.” 

Once more safe in his quarters at Dublin, our Pi-ince lays 
down as an axiom that ** nobody eats soup in England.” 
“This,” says his highness, “is the reason, by-the-bye, for 
which my old Saxon left me ; he declared that he could not 
exist any longer in a state of barbarism — without soup.” 
Now, that his highness’s “ Saxon ” should have quitted “his 
ground ” on this score seems odd, — inasmuch as his high- 
ness himself has just before told us, that “ the luck- 
less man who asked for soup twice at dinner ” could be “ no 
gentleman;” in other words, that such is an usual mark 
of what our superfine novelists call “ vulgarity ! ” For the 
rest, his highness appears to have lived much more in coffee- 
houses than anywhere else ; and, as everybody knows, 
whole seas of soup — black, gi*ey, red, and green — are daily 
and hourly bubbling and smoking in all such quarters. Of 
one ol‘ these same coffco-houscs, after denying the existence 
of soup, and explaining that the Irish boil their potatoes 
“in water,” his highness thus continues his description: — ■* 

“ But now follows the second stage ; — the table-cloth is removed ; 
clean plaice, and knife and fork laid, wine and wine-glass, and a few 
miserable apples or pears, with stony ship biscuits are brought : and 
now +he dinner seems to begin to enjoy tranquillity and comfort. His 
, countenance assumes an expression of satisfaction j apparently sunk in 
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profound meditationi leaning back in his chair, and looking fixedly 
straight before him, he suffers a sip of wine to glide down his throat from 
time to time, only breaking the death-like silence by now and then 
laboriously craunching his rocky biscuits. 

When the wine is finished, follows stage the third — ^that of diges- 
tion. All motion now ceases ; his appetite being satiated, ho falls into 
a sort of magnetic sleep, only distinguishable from the natural by the 
open eyes. After this has lasted for half au hour or an hour, all at once 
it ceases ; ho cries out, as if under the influence of some sudden pos- 
session, * Waiter, my slippers ; * and sensing a candle, walks off gravely to 
his chamber to meet his slippers and repose.” 

It appears to us very odd that the gallant prince should 
have, in this lueulent sketch of “insular life,” suppressed 
all mention of his “ attracted ” friends the chambermaids. 
Ho proceeds, — 

** Englishmen who do not belong to the aristocracy, and are not very 
rich, usually travel without a servant by the mail or stage-coach, which 
deposits them at the inn. The man who waits on strangers to the 
coach, cleans their boots, etc., has the universal appellation of ‘ Boots.' 
It is, accordingly, ‘ Boots ’ who brings your slippers, helps you to pull 
off your boots, and then departs, first asking at what time you will have, 
not, ac in Gcrmimy, your coffee, but your hot water to shave. He 
appears with it punctually at the appointed hour, and brings your 
clothes cleanly brushed. The traveller then hastens to dress himself 
and to return to his beloved coffee-room, where the ingredients of break- 
fast are richly spread upon his table. To this meal ho seems to bring 
more animation than to any other, and indeed I think more appetite ; 
for the number of cups of tea, the masses of bread and butter, eggs and 
cold meat, which he devours, awaken silent envy in the breast, or rather 
in the stomach, of the less capable foreigner. He is now not only per- 
mitted, but enjoined (by custom his gospel) to read. At every cup of 
tea he unfolds u uewspai'er of the size of a table-cloth. Ne t a single 
speech, dim. con., murder, *ov other catastrophe, invented by the ‘ accident 
maker' in London,* esaipos him. 

• “Like one who would rather die of a surfeit than leave anything 
uneaten which he had paid for, the systeTuatic Englishman thinks that, 
having called for a newspaper, he ought not to leave a letter of it unread. 
By this means Ins breakfast lasts several hour^-, and the sixth or seventh 
cup is drunk cold. I have seen this glorious meal protracted so long that 
it blended with dinner ; and y^u will hardly believe me ’^heD I assure 
you, that a light supper followed at midnight without the company 
‘Quitting the table.''— Pp. 209—2X2, 
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The correctness of this picture is striking ; but wo do not 
exactly trace the sequence of thought within his highness’s 
illustrious breast which conducts him from this analysis of 
coffee-house breakfasts, thi’ough a few more uncalled-for 
insinuations of contempt for the individuals at whose houses 
ho had been visiting, to the grand reflection with which it 
pleases him to close, p. 234, viz., Nevertheless, the English 
nobleman, even the least of the lords, in the bottom of his 
heart, thinks himself a bettor man than the king of France.” 
This, written a.d. 1828, appears to bo gratuitous malice; 
though, as to being a belter man than the king of Franco, if 
there be truth in Ilennequin, we certainly hope there is 
hardly an Englishman, whether great lord or little gentleman, 
amongst us — liable as w’c arc to the charge of stealing 
pocket-books from living princes, — ^who would, in January, 
1832, bo ambitious to change characters with the actual 
occupant of the Tuilcries. 

At page 218, this exemplary advocate of Popish emanci- 
pation in Ireland, lots slip the following simple and natural 
observations : — 

“ I returned to Dublin just at the moment of a meeting of the ^ Catho- 
lic Association/ and alighted at the door of their house : unfortunately, 
however, neither Shicl nor O’Connell was present, so that there was no 
great attraction. Heat and bad smells (* car Thumanite Catholiqno pile 
autant qu’unc autre ’) drove me out in a few minutes, 

“ In the evening 1 was better amused by the performances of 
some other charlatans — a company of English horse-riders who are 
here.” 

« ' 

This is complimentary, and quite consistent with what will 
ho found in the sequel. * 

The prince now starts for the south of Ireland — ^visiting 
and ridiculing a variety of families on his route. On onc^ 
particular household ho is especially jocoso, and instances, in 
illustration of tho state of their domestic information, a “long 
and patient ” search which was made “ in a map of Europe, 
for the United States 1 ” (p. 221.) Ho adds, — 
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The occasion of the search wae, that the old gentleman wanted to 

show me Halifax and B town, which latter takes its name from 

him.” 

For one moment we must bog leave to stop bis high- 
ness ; no Englishman, or Irishman, ever talks of the United 
States; we always speak of America; and as, unfortunately 
for his highness, America is the distinctive appellation of 
one quarter of the globe, no Englishman, or even Irishman, 
would ever expect to find America in a map of Europe. If, 
indeed, it had been a question about Puckler-Muskau, or any 
such place, if place it be, wo should, in common with all the 
rest of the world, the prince himself perhaps excepted, have 
hunted with the greatest alacrity to find it. But why was 
this old ** country squire ” so anxious to find the two American 
towns, which, by his anxiety, it is clear he thought his 
illustrious visitor Imew nothing about ? Why ? Why, be- 
cause ho “ laid the first stone of both during the American 
war, in which he commanded seven hundred men, and loves 
to recall those days of his youth and importance.” In the 
preceding page he tells us that his host “ is seventy-two 
years old, and hale and vigorous as a man of fifty.” Now, 
mark : — ^Halifax, the capital of the province of Nova Scotia, 
was founded in May, 1749, being exactly seventy-nine 3 ^ears 
before the year 1828, in which his highness had the good 
fortune to meet with its “hale” founder, amxo ertatis seventy- 
two, in Ireland, he having, according to his highness’s 
account and calculation, commanded seven hundred men, 
and laid the first stone of a city, exactly seven years and 
four months before ho was l^orn. Whether this “ vigorous ” 
personage waiiJbd for tho accouchement of his respectable 

mother to begin operations at B , we cannot determine 

— the initial (so delicate !) baffles us ; but wo ought to bo 
contented with his early exertions in tho public service at 
Halifax. 

These innocent, or rat|jer imbecile, blunders or fictions are 
followed by another blasphemous satire upon our Church 
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service — coupled with the remark, that Ireland is debased 
by the stupid intolerance of the English priesthood/’ and that, 
therefore, out of a party of twenty persons, nobody knew 
where Carlsbad or Prague was ; they did not even know 
where Bohemia was ; in short, “ everything out of Great 
Britain and Paris was a country in the moon.” All this is at 
Limerick, — ^whero the sexton of one of the “ Catholic 
churches ’* told him they had rung the bells as soon as they 
heard of his arrival, and begged ten shillings as a gratuity; 
though we strongly suspect, that in 1828 , the “Catholic 
churches ” had no bells ; where his highness is offered the 
order of the Liberators, which he declines, and compounds 
for dining with the Agitators ; and where also occurs that 
scene of his being mistaken for young Ney, which wo took 
leave to transpose to i?ho earlier part of our observations, in 
order to identify the author. 

The great object, however, of his highness’s Irish excur- 
sion was, as might have been anticipated, to visit Mr. 
O’Connell ; and accordingly he gets a horse (a friend’s, of 
course) to ride to Derrinanc, by a route which man on 
horseback never went before. On the journey a “ soft rain 
began to fall,” and his delicate highness (who, be it remem- 
bered, always prefers, or, at least, adopts the fashion of 
“ travelling outside”) writes thus : — “ As I am seldom in the 
way of enjoying such a bath in the open air, I waded with a 
great feeling of satisfaction and pleasure through the streams, 
throwing myself in some degree into the pleasurable state of 
mind of a duck. Nothing of that kind is, as you know, 
impossible to my mobile fancy.’/ What are we to make of 
ihis ? His “ thorough-lustre,” the Prince Puckler-Muskau — 
the “dignified,” “prepossessing,” all-accomplished, admired of * 
Goethe, the frank and favoured correspondent of Julia, and 
the personal friend of Lady Morgan, — to be able to throw* 
himself into the pleasurable state of mind of a duck I and 
then appealing to his “beloved soul” to bear public tes- 
timony that he is capable of such au exertion. Put 
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perhaps the translator is in fault, and <<duck” is not the 
right word. 

In his progress to Derrinane, a series of Munchausen ad- 
ventures await his highness : — he contrives to keep his seat 
in the saddle six miles after having broken his saddle-girths — 
ho subsequently saddles . himself, and leads his horse, (his 
carriage and people not being there) — and at length, after 
fording bottomless torrents, ascending inaccessible hills, and 
avoiding various inevitable accidents, tho least of which 
would have been mortal, he reaches “ the Abbey,” and, after 
much thumping and ringing, obtains admission. As many 
of our readers may never have had the honour of inspecting 
this distinguished intericur^ we must let his highness speak : — 

** The tower clock was striking eleven, and I was, I confess, some- 
what anxious as to my dinner, especially as I saw no living being, except 
a man in a dressing-gown at an upper wnndow. Soon, however, I heard 
sounds in the house ; a handsomely dressed Ber\'ant appeared, bearing 
silver candlesticks, and opened the door of a room, in which I saw with 
astonishment a company of from fifteen to twenty persons sitting at a 
long table, on w'hich were placed wine and dessert, A bill, handsome 
man, of cheerful and agreeable aspect, rose to receive me, and apologized 
for having given me up in consequence of the lateness of the hour, 
regretted that I had made such a journey in such terrible weather, 
presented me in a cursory manner to his family, who formed the 
majority of the company, and then comluctcd me to my bedroom. 
This was the great O’Connell ! 

“On the whole, he exceeded my expectations. His exterior is 
attractive ; and tho expression of intelligent good-nature, united with 
determination and prudence, which marks his countenance, is extremely 
winning. He has, perhaps, more of persuasiveness than of genuine, 
large, and lofty eloquence ; and one frequently perceives too much 
design and manner ^in his words. iS’everthelcss, it is impossible not to 
follow his powerful arguments with interest, to view the martial dignity 
ot his carriage without pleasure, or to refrain from laughing at his wit. 
It is very certain that ho looks much more like a general of Napoleon’s 
than a Dublin ivlvocate. This resemblance is rendered much more 
striking by the perfection with which he speaks French, having been 
educated at the Jesuits’ College at Doual and St. Omer. His family 
id old, and was probably one of the great families of the land. His 
trieqds, iqdeod, maintain that he springs from the ancient kings of 
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Kerry, — an opinion which no doubt adds to the reverence with which 
he is regarded by the people. He himself told me — and not without a 
certain pretension — ^that one of his cousins was Comte O’Connell, and 
‘cordon rouge’ in France; and another a baron, general and chamber- 
lain to the Emperor of Austria ; but that he was the head of the family. 
He is about fifty years old, and in excellent preservation, though hia 

youth was rather wild and riotous 

“ If he should succeed in obtaining emancipation, of which I have no 
doubt, his career, so far from being closed, will, I think, only then pro- 
l>erly begin. The evils of Ireland, and of the constitution of Great Britain 
generally, lie too deep to be removed by emaneipation. His under- 
standing is sharp and quick, and manners, as I have said, winning and 
popular ; although somewhat of the actor is perceivable in them, they 
do not conceal his very high opinion of himself, and are occasionally 
tinged by what an Englishman would call ‘ vulgarity,’ Where is there 
a picture entirely without a shade ? 

“ Another interesting man, the real, though not ostensible, head of 
the Catholics, was present, Father L’Estrange, a friar, and O’Ccnncll’s 
confessor. He may be regarded as the real founder of that Catholic 
Association so often derided in England, but which by merely negative 
powers, by dexterous activity in secret, and by universally organizing 
and training the people to one determinate end, attained a power over 
them as boundless as th.'it of the hierarchy in the middle ages ; with 
this difierence, that the former strove for light and liberty, the latter 
for darkness and slavery. This is another outbreak of that second great 
revolution, which solely by intellectual means, without any admixture 
of physical force, is advancing to its accomplishment; and whose simple 
but resistless weajions arc public discussion and the press. E’Estraugo 
is a man of pliilosophical mind and unalterable calmness. His manners 
are those of an accoinplislied gentleman who has traversed Europe in 
various capacities, has a thorough knowledge of mankind, and with all 
his mildness cannot alw.ay3 conceal the shar}:) traces of great astutenes.'t. 
I should call him the ideal of a well-intentioned Jesuit. As O’Connell 
was busy, I took an early ^vulk with tlic friar to a deseit island, to 
which wc cnjFscd dry-footed over tfio smooth sjuid pow left by the ebb. 
Here stand the genuine ruins of Derrinane Abbey, to which 0’ Connellys 
house is only an appendix. It is to be repaired by the family, probably 

when some of their hoi)e3 arc fulfilled 

“ 1 wondered when I afterwards found both O’Connell and L’Estrange 
entirely free from religious bigotry, and even remarked in them very 
tolerant and 2 >hilosophical views, though they persisted in choosing to 
continue true Catholics. I wished I ftad been able to conjure hither 
some of those furious imbecilea among the English Protestants, who 
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cry out at those Catholics as irrational and bigoted ; while they them 
selves alone, in the true sense of the word, cling to the fanatical faith 
of their politico-religious pcarty, and are firmly predetermined to keep 
their long ears for ever closed to reason and humanity." — ^Vol. i., 
pp. 334 — 338, 

Tearing himself from the Man of the People,” Father 
L’Estrange, and the rest of ‘‘the court of Derrinane,” our 
prince transports himself to Killarncy ; inspects Mucruss, 
rows about the lakes, repeats some of Mr. Crofton Croker’s 
stories of the great O’Donoghue, and again falls into one of 
those nffaires ilu ccjcur, his clover management of which has 
so moved the admiration of the venerable Goethe. 

“ The Irish uaivetd of the innkeeper’s daughter made such an agree- 
able impressiou on me, that on tny return to her father’s inn I scarcely 
talked to anybody else, and thus won her good graces. She had never 
quitted her native mountains, and w’as as ignoi-ant of the world as it is 
possible to conceive. I asked her, in jest, if she would go with me to 
Cork. * Oh no,’ said she, * I should bo afrnid to go so far with you. 
Do tell me now who you really are : You are a Jevr—tJiat I know 
already.* * Why, are you mad V said I ; ‘ what makes yon think I must 
be a Jew V ‘Ah, you can’t deny it ; haven’t you a black beard all round 
your chin, and five or six gold rings on your fingers ? ’ My disclaimer 
Wiis of no use. At last, however, she said good-humouredly, that if I 
positively v;ould not allow that I was one, she wished at least that I 
might ‘ become as rich as a Jew,* (an English phrase.) I confirmed this 
with a Christian ‘ Amen !”’ 

Barring the last bit of blasphemy, this is a laughable page. 
Wo only ask, whether any prince, who had not the mind 
of a duck, would record such an adventure as this ? Another 
bar-maid — anotljer pot-girl — ahd she to w^hom ho exclusively 
devoted his attentions, to sot him down for a Jew, and not 
to bo convinced to the contrarj- ! Where were his “ people ” 
^whero tho evidence to counteract this calumny? The mere 
nastiness of encouraging a tuft of unseemly hair under his 
chin could hardly have led tho girl to this conclusion. 

Tho second volume presents us wuth a series of visits to 
Protestant country gentlemen, whoso manners and dinners 
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he derides, and whose wives and daughters are talked of as 
“imbecile bigots,*’ because they “ remember the Sabbath-day, 
and keep it holy,” — interspersed with scones on which his 
highness dwells with more satisfaction, but of which wc 
regret to find we can afford but few specimens. At Cashel 
he passes several of his white days, chiefly, of course, in 
the company of persons unconnected with the “ stupid, dull, 
Anglican system.” Inter alM, he is invited by “the Catholic 
dean to meet the archbishop and sixteen other clergymen at 
dinner.” 

‘*The table did honour to a chaplain of the Holy Father .... The 
conversation then turned on religious subjects, and Wiis in a perfectly 
free and partial spirit : never did I perceive the least trace of bigotiy, 
or of the disgusting affectation of puritanical rigour. At the dessi-rl . 
several sang their national songs, some of which had no pretension to 
sanctity. As the one who sat next me remarked some little surprise on 
my countenance, he said in my car, 'Here we forget the foreign * * * * 
the archbishop, and the priest, — at tabic we are only gentlemen, and 
to enjoy ourselves.* ” — Vol. ii., pp. 47, 48. 

“ Before the archbishop retire<l,** says his hightiess, " he said to me, 
in a most obliging manner, ‘ You arc as you left us / a bishop ! conse- 
quently, you owe obedience to the archbishop. I employ this, my 
authority, to command you to dine here to-morrow with your colleague 
the Bishop of Limerick, whom we expect to-day ; — I must hear of no 
excuse.* I answered, taking up the jest, ‘ I readily confess that it doca 
not beseem me to withstand the discipline of the Church, and your 
grace and the dean know so well how to sweeten obedience, that I 
submit the more willingly.’ ** 

“ I passed the evening in the society of the * * * * I have seldom 
found Protestant clergymen so frank and sincere as these Catholics. 

came to the conclusion, that we must either receive blindly the 
hereditary faith the Church prescribes ; or, if this Ve not in our power, 
forri' our own religious system as the result of individual thoughts and 
individual feelings, which may rightly be called the religion of j>hiloso- 
phers. The * * * * spoke French most fluently, I therefore quote his own 
words : ' Heureusement on pent eu quelque sorte dbmbiner Tun et 
I’autre * car, au bout du compte, il faut une religion positive au peuplerf 
* Et ditos Burtout,* replied I, ‘ qu’il en faut une aux rois et aux pretres ; 
car aux uns elle fourni^. le par la gr&d& de Dieu, et aux autres, de la 
puissance, des honneurs, et des richessee ; le peuple so conteuterait, 
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peut-etro, d© bonnes lois et d*un gouvemement libre.* ‘Ab/ inter- 
rupted he, * you think like Voltaire, 

Les pr6tres ne sont pas ce qu*un vain peuplo pense, 

Et sa erddulitd fait toute notre science/ ” 

*Ma foi,’ said I, *si tous les pretres vous ressemblaient je pensel^is 
bien autrement.* 

“I was, unfortunately, unable to keep my word with my friendly 
Amphitiyon. A * megrim * confined me all day to my bed. The arch- 
bishop sent me word that he would cure me ; and, if I would but bring 
firm faith, would be sure to drive away the headache-fiend by a well- 
applied exorcism. I was, however, obliged to reply, that this devil was 
not one of the most tractable, and that he respected no one but N#ture, 
who sends and recalls him at her pleasure, which, alas ! is seldom in 
less than four-aud-twenty hours. I must, therefore, cut off even you,, 
dearest Julia, with a few words.” 

This is a pleasant specimen of communication between a 
“ frank and sincere ’* Irish * * * and a Lutheran liberal, 
who, in order to quiz the very idea of a Protestant episco- 
pacy, announces himself at a drinking, singing party of 
papists, of which an archbishop makes one, to be a bishop 
himself. 

When the prince has done with the popish archbishop, ho 
takes to the pipers, and is safely delivered of this sapient 
remark: — “These pipers, who are almost all blind, derive 
their origin from remote antiquity. They are gradually 
fading away, for all that is old must vanish from the earth.” 
This is a truism : — ^but, as pipers, like other men, to what- 
ever ago they may attain, are all born young — even in 
Ireland — ^his highness may still encourage the hope, that 
when the old ones die off, others will succeed them. The 
chapter of pipor^ is succeeded by a not very delicate one 
on game-cocks ; but wo must pass over this, and accompany 
the prince to the Phoenix Park, where he is in his proper 
sphere. 

Lord Anglesca invited me to dinner,” bays hid highness, “ and the 
party waa brilliant. He is belo^i^d in Ireland for bis impartiality, and 
lor the favour ho has always shown to the cause of emancipation, Hiu 
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exploits as a general officer arc weU known — no man has a more graces 
ful and perished address in society. A more perfect work of art than 
his false leg I never saw.’* 

This climax of compliment will, no doubt, be felt and 
appreciated by his Excellency : he adds— 

“ The power and dignity of a Lord Lieutenant e considerable n 
representative of the king ; but he holds them only at the pleasure of 
the ministry. Among other privileges, he has that of creating Baronets ; 
and in former times inn-keepers, and men even less qualilied, luivo 
received that dignity.” 

Baronets, as everybody knows, the Lord Lieutenant never 
could create, and the knighthoods the prince refers to 
ungracefully, considering the “free and easy” manner ia 
which, as wc shall presently sec, ho treated Sir Charles 
Morgan and Sir Arthur Clarke — the individuals to whom ho 
obviously points — and their “womankind.” But, indeed, 
his malignity towards unfortunate Lady Morgan is worthy 
of severer reprehension. Tho following passage appears to 
us entirely indefensible : — • 

“ I spent a very pleasant cveuing to-day at Lady M s. Tho 

company Wiis small, but amusing, and «mlivcnoJ by the presence of 
very pretty friends of our hostess, who sang in the best Italian stylo. 

I tiilkod a great deal with Lady M on various subjects, and she has 

talent and feeling enough always to excite a lively interest in her con- 
versation. On the whole, I think I did not say enough in her favour 
in my former letter ; at any rate, I did not then know one of her most 
charming qualities, — that of possessing two such pretty relatives. 

Tho conversation fell upon her works, and she tusked me how I 
liked her Salvator Rosa ? ‘ I have not read it,’ rejJicd I, ‘ because ’ (1 
tidded by way of excusing myself, ‘ taut bieu quo mal ’) ‘ I like your 
fictions so much, that I did not choose to read anyfiiing historical from 
the pen of the most imaginative of romance writers.* ‘ 0, that is onty 
a romance,* said she ; * you may read it without any tpialms of con- 
•seiencc.* ‘ Very well,* thought I ; * probably that will apply to yom* 
travels loo,* — but this I kept to myself. ‘ Ah,* said slie, ‘ believe me, it 
is only tnavi that se^s my pen in motion ; our destiny in this world is 
such a wr .tched one that I try to forget it in writing.* I^obably the 
Lord Lieutenant had not invited her, or some other great poraouago had 
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failed in iiis engagement to her^ for ehe was q,uite out of — 

Vol. il, p, 103. 

At page 108 we are introduced to Lady Clarke, Lady 
Morgan’s sister — for they are both ** Ladies” — and Sir Arthur 
Clarke, and the Misses Clarke, who turn out to be the two 
“pretty relatives.” Lady Clarke, wo are told, “is very 
superior to her celebrated relation in accurate taste and 
judgment.” Of the young ladies, whom his highness calls his 
“ little nightingales,” the prince says much ; but it would be 
unfair to criticise his criticisms upon them, which are only 
distinguished by vanity, puppyism, conceit, bad taste, and 
bad feeling. He takes these poor girls to seo “the fine 
artist,” M. Ducrow, (“ an admii*ablo model for sculptors, in 
an clastic dress, which fits exquisitely,”) ride nine horses at 
once, and “ finally go to bed with a pony dressed as an old 
woman ; ” and the “ little one ” trembled with delight, with 
anxiety and eagerness, and kept her hands clenched all the 
time ; and then comes a history of his fetching out a girl, 
who had acted Napoleon, from a dressing-room, where she 
stood naked as “ a little Cupid before the glass,” (wo should 
have said a little Venus!) — ^but there is no end to his 
malice. 

“I rested myself (he says) this evening in the accustomed place. 
‘Tableaux* were again the order of the day. I had to appear succes- 
sively os Brutus, an Asiatic Jew, Francis the First, and Saladin Miss 

J was a captivating little fellow as a student of Alcala ; and her 

eldest sister, as a fair slave, a welcome companion to Saladin. As the 
beautiful llebccca, she also assorted not ill with the oriental Jew, All 
these metamorphoses weve accomplished with the help only of four 
candles, two lookinjj-glasses, a few shawls and coloured handkerchiefs, a 
bpmt cork, a jK)t of rouge, and different heads of hair.” 

Even tho mysteries of her ladyship’s dressing-room, and the 
articles which compose her ladyship’s toilette, are not sacred 
m tho eyes of this “ right-minded observer 1 ” 

Our readers have probably had enough of the prince. 
On the political portion of his highness’s book we cannot 
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enter, because bis politics are universally mixed up with 
impiety. As to personal adventure, Iiis closing chapters on 
Ireland contain little of that, except his being invited to 
drink wine at a radical meeting, and a visit to the Catholic 
Association. The rest is a mere tissue of commonplaces, 
evidently gleaned from the female attendants of the small 
inns which his highness was in the habit of frequenting, 
while his “ carriage and people ” were absent. He quits 
Ireland, and starts from Holyhead by the mail; he arrives 
at Shrewsbury, and, although the mail very rarely stops for 
anybody, perambulates the whole town, — sketches the 
horses, — examines the castle, and the tread-mill, — and yet 
is in time to pursue his journey, which he does on the 
outside of the mail, with four outside passengers ! At Mon- 
mouth he pauses, — goes into a bookseller’s shop to ** buy a 
Guide,” — and ‘‘unexpectedly^* makes the acquaintance of the 
bookseller’s “very amiable family,” particularly two “pretty 
daughters,” — of whom his highness observes, as a Lyell or 
Murchison would of lumps of nickel or tungsten, “they were 
the most perfect specimens of innocent country girls I ever 
met with.” They were at tea when his highness dropped 
in ; and the father, “ unusually loquacious for an English- 
man, took him absolutely and formally prisoner, and began 
to ask him the strangest questions about the Continent and 
about politics.” 

“The daughters,” said his highness, “obviously 2^1 tied me — probably 
from exj)erience — and tried to restrain him ; but I let him go on, and 
surrendered myself for half an hour dc bonne yracc, by which I won tlie 
good-will of the whole family to such a degree, that they all pressed mo 
most wannly to stay some days inf this beautiful country, and to take 
up my abode with them. When I rose at length tb go, they positively 
refused to take anything for the book ; * bonyrd, malyrd,* I was fordfed 
to keej) it as a jiresent. Such conquests 2)lease me ; because their mani- 
festations can come only from the heart.*' . 

The reader will presently find the sequel to this douWo 
shot, by which tv^o perfect spgcimens of innocence were 
killed dead ; but he must first* bo told that his highness, 
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the next morning, charges the landlord of his inn, the waiters, 
or the chambermaids, or somebody, with stealing his purse 
and pocket-book. They indignantly deny the charge, and 
repel the imputation, which his highness appears to have 
been anxious to cast equally upon gentlemen and innkeepers, 
and offer to submit to instant search, adding, however, that 
his highness must undergo a similar operation. This his 
highness declines; he thinks it best to put up with the 
loss of ton pounds, and depart ; and what will the reader 
think he therefore did ? “Why,** says the prince, “I therefore 
took some more bank-notes out of my travelling-bag, paid 
the reckoning, and so departed.’* 

From this splendid detail we discern that his highness 
travelled with a sac de nuit stuffed with bank-notes ; never- 
theless — 

The Prince, unable to conceal hia pain ’* 

at the loss of his ten pounds, runs to his amiable friends at 
the bookshop, and imparts to them the disaster : — 

“ The surprise and concern of all were equal. In a few minutes the 
daughters began to whisper to their mother, made signs to one another, 
then took their father on one side ; and after a short deliberation, the 
youngest came up to me and asked me, blushing and embarrassed, 

‘ Whether this loss might not have caused me a temporary embaiTass- 
ment, and whether I would accept a loan of five pounds, which I could 
restore whenever 1 returned that way:' at the same time trying to pusli 
the note into my hand. Such genuine kindness touched me to the 
heart ; it had something so afiectiouate and disinterested, that the 
greatest benefit conferred under other circumstances would perhai)s 
have inspired mo with less gratitude than this mark of unaffected good- 
will. You may imagine how cordially I thanked them, * Certainly,* 
said I, * were I in the slightest difficulty, I should not be too proud to 
accept BO kind an offer ; but as this is not in the least degree the case, I 
sliall lay claim to your generosity in another way, and bog permission to 
be allowed to carry back to the Continent^ a kiss from each of the fair 
girls of Moiimou^.’ . This was granted, amid much laugliter and good- 
natured resignation. Thus freighted, I went back to iny carriage !" — 
(N.B. — He bad come by the mail.) ^ 

The end of all this into^stiog story is, that two or three 

-S6 ' 
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days after, his highness (whom, like Goethe, and unlike the 
barmaids, and the bookseller's daughters, we always ** figure 
to ourselves as of a dignified aspect”) finds his purse and his 
book in his dressing-gown pocket, so that the whole episode 
is given to show his Julia what a fine man he is, and how 
ready his specimens of innocence” are to fall vanquished at 
his feet. — “ Eich dyn ! 

But we must cut his highness short. At Bristol he enters 
Eadclifte Church while the organ is playing, and stations 
himself in a corner, whence he could catch a glimpse at the 
interior ; — 

“ The illiberality of the English Church would not allow me this 
satisfaction, .and the preacher sent an old woman to tell me that 1 must 
sit down. As it is not the custom in Catholic chui'ches to interrupt the 
devotions of a congregation on such light grounds, even if strangers go 
in without any caution to view whatever is worth seeing in the church, 
I might justly wonder that English Protestant piety should have so 
little confidence in its own strength, as to be thus blown about by the 
slightest breath. The riddle was explained to me afterwai’ds ; I should 
have to pay for my seat, and the truly pious motive was the sixpence. 
However, I had had enough, and left their mummery without paying.’* 

The substantial veracity of this narrative who can doubt ? 
but that no preacher at Eadcliffe Church ever took the 
slightest notice of his highness wo will venture to affirm; 
the pew -opener might have thought that such a fine man as 
his highness would like to sit down, or the beadle might 
have thought it civil to an Israelite — ^for which he seems to 
have generally been mistaken — to show him a little Christian 
charity. # 

Passing over his highness’s account of Bath, and Mr. 
Beckford, “ a sort of Lord Byron in prose, who pays fiffy 
guineas a week for leave to walk in a nursery garden and 
pick what flowers he chooses ; ” — of Salisbury, where thj) 
prince meets another specimen — “ a very pretty young girl,” 
a dress-maker, — ^and of course takes an opportunity of libel- 
ling the bishop, the venerable and excellent Dr. Burgess,^ 
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who “ never preaches, and draws 15,000Z. a-year from his 
see ! **— of Wilton, to which house he obtains admission by 
a story, and under an assumed name, which he rejoices to 
hear the housekeeper could neither pronounce nor write ; — 
and some other seats and towns, — ^we reach London, — ^liis 
highness’s description of which is to occupy the two first, 
but as yet unpublished, volumes of this work. When he 
has sufficiently reinspected the “ grand foyer,” ho again 
mounts the box for Canterbury, criticises the cathedral, the 
peculiar beauty of which he considers to arise from its not 
having a screen ! and satirizes the archbishop, who enjoys 
“ the rank of a prince ” within his jurisdiction, “ but not in 
London,” — as if London were not in the heart of his Grace’s 
jurisdiction, — ‘‘ moreover, ho has sixty thousand a-yoar I 
and may marry ! ” fin the teeth, we presume, of the statute 
against bigamy.) The ‘‘illustrious stranger’* proceeds to 
Dover — thence to Calais — dines with, and of course abuses, 
Mr. Brummel, — ^having, by-the-bye, gained admission to his 
table, as he had done to Lord Pembroke’s gallery, under a 
feigned name I The “ thorough lustre” of his principality is 
then enshrined in the cabriolet of a diligence ; ho eats 
smoking hot plinzen with, the coachman, and arrives in 
Paris, whore for the present we shall leave him, — and that 
“ sweltering venom” which is luckily neutralized by an un- 
failing effusion of dulness. 

We are sorry that the first Prussian castigator of our manners 
should have been a prince ! We had, at one time, been led 
to expect the notice of a personage, who, though of not qiiito 
princely rank, could have told »much more amusing story,— 
described “speciffiens” of a higher order than bar-maids — 
pecuniary incidents more important than the loss of a ten- 
pound note out of a sac-de-nuit, — and even wound up his 
“picture of insular existence” with an interesting appendix 
to the “ Hemoires d*un Homme d*Etat.“ 
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PROSPECTUS FOB A GENERAL BURYING COMPANY. 
Capital, £ 500 , 000 . Shares, £ 50 . 

The immediato object of this institution is to rob death 
of its terrors, and, by following the example of our Parisian 
friends, blend the graceful with the grave, and mingle the 
picturesque with the pathetic : — ^in short, the directors feel 
confident, that when their scheme is fully developed, the 
whole system of inhumation will be changed, and the feelings 
and associations connected with interments in general, 
assume so novel a character, that it will be rather pleasant 
than otherwise to follow our friends and relations to the 
tomb. 

It is proposed to purchase an extensive domain in the 
neighbourhood of Primrose Hill and Caen Wood, where 
the diversified undulations of ground, and the soothing 
commixture of trees and water, afibrd the most flattering 
promise of success in the undertaking. No difficulty is 
anticipated in the purchase of the property, since the will 
of the late noble owner distinctly points out that it shall 
remain “ grass laud’’ to all eternity ; and, “ since all flesh 
is grass,” no reasonable objection can bo raised to its appro- 
priation as a public cemetery. 

The public cometeiy, like, the Daihj Advertiser, will 
bo open to all parties — dead or alive, of all religions, or, 
indeed, of none ; and it does not need the practical know- 
ledge attainable by a visit to the French metropolis to 
convince the world that by laying out the ground in a park- 
like manner, with umbrageous walks, alcoves, bowers, aiid 
fish-ponds, a link will be created between the past and 
present generation, and the horrid idea of having deposited 
a parent, a hurband, or a sister, in a cold, danap grave> 
or a gloomy vault, refined into the agreeable recollection 
that they repose in a picturesque garden or a shady grove, 
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at an easy distance from the most fashionable part of the 
town. 

The directors intend opening a convenient hotel and tavern 
on the spot, at which persons visiting the cemetery, either 
as moumers or in search of quiet retreats for themselves, 
may procure every sort of refreshment. A tahle-dhote will 
be constantly prepared at five shillings a-head, for which 
cold meat and vin de grave will bo furnished; and on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, during the summer, 
after burying-hours, CoUinet’s band will be regularly engaged 
for quadrilles, and the grounds illuminated wnth variegated 
lamps. 

A committee of taste will be appointed to regulate the 
designs of tombs ; and the directors think it may save 
trouble to state in the outset that no allusions to death, 
nor any representations of skulls, cross-hones, skeletons, 
or other disagreeable objects, will be permitted. The Royal 
Society of Literature will be solicited to revise the inscrip- 
tions, epitaphs, and elegies, and twelve ladies belonging to 
the didbrent corps-de-ballet of the King’s Theatre, and the 
Theatres Royal Covent Garden and Drury Lane, are engaged 
to enliven the ground as mourners at newly-erected tombs. 

These young ladies may be engaged by the day or hour, 
at a moderate price, and find their owm garlands. 

Mr. Samuel Rogers is appointed master of the ceremonies, 
and will appear dressed in the uniform of the establishment. 

The directors have appointed Mr. Botibol, of Soho-square, 
their artificial florist, who will provide all sorts of flowers 
for strewing graves ; but ladies and gentlemen are requested 
not to leave the decorations on the tombs at night, but to 
return them to the directress at the bar of the tavern : and, 
it may bo necessary to add, that no ladies will bo allowed to 
appear at the* dances with the same ornaments which have 
been previously used in the grounds funereally. 

Lord Graves has been* solicited to accept the oflice of 
president, and Sir Isaac Cofiin that of vice-president. Thq 
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College of Surgeons 'will be constant visitors of the Institution, 
and under such patronage ultimate success appears to be a 
dead certainty. Ladies and gentlemen wishing to be buried 
in romantic situations are requested to make early application 
to Mr. Ebers, of Bond-street, where the grave-book, with a 
plan of the cemetery, may bo seen. 

Persons subscribing for family mausoleums ore entitled 
to free admission to all the balls of”tho season. 

Gloves, hatbands, white pocket-handkerchiefs, cephalic 
snuff, and fragrant essence of onions, for producing tears, 
to be had of the waiters. 

N.B. No objection to burying persons in fancy dresses. 

Postscript. — The prospectus says that an eligible site 
having offered itself ’’ — ^this must have been a very curious 
site indeed — ^the temptation is too great to bo resisted, and 
the public are invited to unite in a joint stock, “Capital 
.(■200,000, in shares of £25 each,’’ to contrive something 
more agreeable for our resting-places than mere vaults and 
churchyards, and prepare a retreat, after the fashion of the 
cemetery of Fere la Chaise, in the neighbourhood of that 
ever gay and lively city — Paris. 

“Within this area,” continues the prospectus, “public 
bodies and individuals may obtain ground for interment, and 
liberty to erect mausoleums and monuments after their O'wn 
designs ; and vaults and catacombs will also bo constructed 
for general use.” 

This is giving great latitude — ^mausoleums and monuments 
erected promiscuously, after Ifhe designs of their future in- 
habitants, will no doubt present a beautiful variety of tasteg 
and elevations. It should seem, however, that the vaults 
nnd catacombs are not to be used exclusively for burying, 
for, ir contradistinction to the interments to which tho 
mausoleums and monuments are to be appropriated, the 
])rospoctus states that the vaults and catacombs are for 
general use. DejeHners d la fourchette^ or jpetits soupers by 
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moonlight, perhaps. We say by moonlight, because illu- 
minating the gardens in the evening does not yet appear 
to form part of the design. 

The following condition wo have no doubt will be highly 
advantageous in a pecuniary point of view to the proprietary, 
but it sounds disagreeable : — 

“ Subscribers on or before the 80th day of June, 1830, 
will be entitled to tickets of precedence, after the rate of 
one ticket for every five shares; which ticket will entitle 
the holder to a preference, according to the numerical order 
of the shares, in the choice of a situation for a grave or a 
monument. These tickets to be transferable without the 
shares upon which they shall have been granted, and capable 
of being held by persons who may not be subscribers or 
proprietors.** 

Now, however seriously captious sticklers for rank and 
pre-eminence may regard the article of precedence, we must 
say that the case of going out of the world differs a good 
deal from that of going out of a drawing-room; and we 
suspect, if the committee of this deadly-lively society could 
contrive to invert the order of departure, they would dispose 
of a much greater number of shares than are likely to go 
off under ** existing circumstances.** To the pleasure of 
walking about a burying-ground, with a plan in one’s hand, 
like the Opera House box-book, to select a good place, wo 
confess ourselves somewhat insensible ; but we have no 
doubt that if this 30 b takes, in less than five years wo shall 
see Graves in a good situation to let,” posted at Sams’ 
and Ebers’, and a transferable admission to a catacomb,” 
to bo sold for Ihe season, just as a ticket for the pit is at 
present. 
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LETTER FROM JOHN TROT TO JOHN BULL. 

Sir, — feel great diffidence in addressing you, and should 
hesitate a long time before I ventured to throw myself upon 
your consideration, and through you upon that of the public; 
but the state of my case is desperate, and since it has re- 
cently been decided that beggary is a crime, and that those 
who dare to relievo distress with their own money are 
punishable by law, I prefer at once appealing to you. 

The fact is, sir, that I am a superannuated lady’s footman, 
my present situation is unbearable — began the world in 
the service of the Margravine of Anspach, and was then 
accounted — say it with all possible modesty — remarkably 
fine young man. Her highness never admitted low persons 
(I mean in stature) to the honour of her livery ; and many a 
time, until the present Sir Lumley Skeffington chose a cream- 
coloured coach for her highness instead of a yellow, have I, 
under favour of the foreign scarlet, been taken for one of the 
Hite of Carlton House. 

The Margravine went away, and I became the hanger-on 
of a duchess’s carriage, who shall bo nameless, since she is 
no more. The black breeches and gold bands did not quite 
suit my taste, and I rejoice to find that they are now out to 
all intents and purposes. However, speaking figuratively, as 
well as literally, I hung on until her grace dropped off, then 
me voild / I had an offer from the Lord Mayor’s household. 
The livery was handsome, alid one changes one’s master 
there, like an almanack, every year ; but the Lord Mayors 
have an unpleasant smell about them, and they go to the 
Old Bailey and the Blue-coat School, and all those horrible 
placer, where one might catch unpleasant disorders, soJ 
declined and made a push for Pall Mall — but it would not 
do. V 

I then, sir, thought of Mr. Coutts, — ^the late very respect" 
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able banker, —but just as I expected a character from the 
late Mr. Raymond, of Drury-lane Theatre, he was taken ill 
and died, and when I was about to renew my negotiations, a 
melancholy circumstance occurred which determined me not 
to engage in a place where I might, perhaps, bo kicked out 
at a moment's warning. 

There vsoa a house, which shall bo nameless, in Surrey, 
where an opening presented itself, but tallow-candles were 
whispered to me, and I fell back. I had at that time a fancy 
for Sir H — W — W — 's service, for I thought the sugar-loaf 
buttons wore becoming ; but the story about the sister and 
the annuity disgusted me, and I cut that. So I went on, 
sipping and smelling and never coming to the point, like 
Macheath, in the operative mendicant’s opera; for I was 
made for a lady’s footman, and I will even now back myself 
against any other two yards and an eighth of humanity 
behind a carriage, or at candle-light in that capacity. How- 
ever, to my distress. 

I embarked in the service of a nouveau riche (not Hayne, 
upon my honour), one of the mushrooms who blazed for a 
season, and then not only went out, but went off, voild / 
again I looked round me. I was then nearly fifty, called 
myself young, bought Tyrian dye, which turned my hair 
blue, and rubbed the bald place on the crown of my head 
with Russia oil, which smelt unpleasantly. Still no place ; 
the ladies all voted me too old, too fat, too this thing and too 
that thing, until at last, dear Mr. Bull, I got a situation in a 
place where I daresay you have never been, but which I 
know you have heard of, called Montagu-placo, Bedford- 
square, next ddor but one to your excellent friend, Mrs. 
Ilamsbottom. 

And now hear me. In this dreadful solitude, all one sees 
is the new palVited house of Old Cavendish (what a place for 
a Cavendish !) at the comer a mews, where a man lets glass- 
coaches (I heard Mr. Raikes make a joke at my master’s about 
^ singer in a glass-coach, hQ called him Vehtti in Speculum; 
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Mr. Baikes dines with us on off days, and always m^dces this 
joke everywhere), and a gothic window out of a modern 
house in Bussell-square. Well, sir, in this infernal place I 
am obliged to be up every morning before nine (the butler 
has been in the family twenty years, wears cotton stockings, 
and never washes his feet) ; they allow no eggs, only cold 
meat for breakfast ; there is no regular housekeeper ; my 
mistress’s own maid is a dowdy, with fingers like radishes 
unwashed, with sq^uat nails, not nice ; the two housemaids 
absolute gorgons, and the coachman, who is admitted to the 
privilege of our servants’ haU, a dreadful person, smelling of 
the stable worse even than Mrs. Hopkins’ batch. Oh, Giovi 
Omnijwtente ! as the Dutch say, what am I to do ? 

A particularly ill- done dinner is put down about one; 
sometimes coarse shoulders of mutton (a joint for which my 
cousin John left the service of a noble lord in the Cabinet 
some years since), or cold meat, or hashes, or perhaps that 
workliouse tiubot, a brill, or some skate, with very secondary 
butter for sauce. However, this I could bear; but the 
carriage, built by some man nobody ever heard of, is called 
to the door, the steps are so hard and stiff there is hardly 
any pulling them down ; my mistress having thick legs and 
no daughters, makes things worse, and after having rammed 
and jammed an infernal brass fist with a stick in it, which 
my master considers elegant, by way of handle to his coach, 
till I get it fast, up I mount and away wo go, and anybody 
may see my calves in cotton (no silk in the morning) shaking 
like elongated moulds of blancmange all the way we rattle 
along, — all the fault of the builder, no Leader, no Goddal, 
Baxter and Macklew, no Houlditch, but somb goth in White- 
chapel. This I could bear ; but will you believe it, sir ? my 
master drinks port wine at and after dinner, and enforces my 
attendance in the room — ^what can I do ?— ^no claret, vo 
flirtations, no look-out, sniffing the drift air of St. Giles’s^ 
and seeing nothing but hackney-ooaches. I cannot give up 
the place, although 1 don’t get more than a half-pay lieutenant 
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in the navy after all ; but I am an oppressed man, I feel my- 
self injured, and am, I confess, discontented : if you would 
take me in hand, and recommend me to somo person of taste 
and judgment, I would go for half the money ; but till I am 
sure of another berth, I should be foolish to risk tho bird in 
hand. Will you say one "word in your correspondence, or 
put in my letter altogether ? It may excite inquiry and 
compassion, and if anybody wishes to communicate with me, 
any of the Highgate or Kentish Town stages will bring the 
letter ; for, upon my word, I hardly know whether this dis- 
trict is within the range of the regular twopenny post. 

I am, Sir, yours in affliction, 

To John Bull, Esq. John Trot. 


THE MAllCII OF INTELLECT. 

It happened on the 31st of March, 1926, that the then 
Buko and Duchess of Bedford were sitting in their good but 
old house. No. 17, Liberality-place (the corner of Kiego- 
Ktrcet), near to where old Hammersmith stood before the 
great improvements, and, although it was past two o’clock, 
tho breakfast equipage still remained upon the table. 

It may be necessary to state that the illustrious family in 
question, having embraced the Koman Catholic faith (which 
at that period was the established religion of the country), 
hud been allowed to retain thc4r titles and honourable dis- 
tinctions, although Woburn Abbey had been long before 
rc*stored to the Church, and was, at the time of which wo 
treat, occupied by a worshipful community of holy friai’S. 
The duke’s family estates in Old London had been, of course, 
divided by the Equitable Convention amongst the numerous 
persons whose distressed situation gave them the strongest 
claims, and his grace and his family had been for a long 
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time receiving the compensation annuity allotted to his 
ancestors. 

“Where is Lady Elizabeth?** said his grace to the 
duchess. 

“ She is making the beds, duke,** replied her grace. 
“What, again to-day?** said his grace. “Where are 
Stubbs, Hogsflesh, and Figging, the females whom, were it 
not contrary to law, 1 should call the housemaids ?** 

“They are gone,** said her grace, “on a sketching tour* 
with the manciple, Mr. Nicholson, and his nephew.** 

“Why are not these things removed?** said his grace, 
eyeing the breakfast-table, upon which (the piece of furniture 
being of oak without covering) stood a huge jar of honey, 
several saucers of beet-root, a largo pot of half cold decoction 
of sassafrage, and an urn full of bean-juice, the use of cotton, 
sugar, tea, and coffee, having been utterly abolished by law 
in the year 1888. 

“I have rung several times,** said the duchess, “and 
sent Lady Maria up-stairs into the assistants* drawing-room 
to get some of them to remove the things, but they have 
kept her, I believe, to sing to them ; I know they are very 
fond of hearing her, and often do so.*’ 

His grace, whoso appetite seemed renewed by the sight 
of the still lingering viands which graced the board, seemed 
determined to make the best of a bad bargain, and sat down 
to commence an attack upon some potted seal and pickled 
fish from Bafl&n’s Bay and Behring’s Straits, which some of 
their friends who had gone over there to paas the summer 
(as was the fashion of those times) in the East India steam- 
ships (which always touched there) had ^iven them; and 
having consumed a pretty fair portion of the remnants, 
his favourite daughter, Lady Maria, made her appear- 
ance. * 

“ Wall, Maria,** said his grace, “ where have you been 
all this time?” « 

Mr. Curry,” said her ladyship, “ the young person who 
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18 good enough to look after our horses, had a dispute with 
the lady who assists Mr. Biggs in dressing the dinner for 
us, whether it was necessary at chess to say check to the 
queen when the queen was in danger or not. I was unable 
to decide the question, and I assure you 1 got so terribly 
laughed at, that 1 ran away as fast as 1 could.” 

Was Duggins in the assistants’ drawing-room, my love 
said the duke. . 

‘‘ No,” said Lady Maria. 

“ I wanted him to take a message for me,” said his grace, 
in a sort of demi-soliloquy. 

“I’m sure he cannot go, then,” said Lady Maria, “because 
I know he is gone to the House of Parliament (there was but 
one at that time), for he told the other gentleman who cleans 
the plate, that ho could not be back to attend at dinner, 
however consonant with his wishes, because ho had promised 
to wait for the division.” 

“Ah,” sighed the duke, “this comes of his having been 
elected for Westminster.” 

At this moment Lord William Cobbett Russell made his 
appearance, extremely hot and evidently tired, having under 
his arm a largish parcel. 

“ What have you there. Willy ? ” said her grace. 

“My new breeches,” said his lordship; — “I have called 
upon the worthy citizen who made them, over and over 
again, and never could get them, for of course I could not 
expect him to send them, and he is always either at the 
academy or the gymnasium : however, to-day I caught him 
just as he was in a hot debate with a gentleman who was 
cleaning his windows, as to whether the solidity of a prism 
is e.]ual to the product of its base by its altitude. I confess 
I was pleased to catch him at home; but unluckily the 
question was .referred to me, and not comprehending it, I 
was deucedly glad to get off, which I did as fast as I could, 
both parties calling after me — ‘There is a lord for you — 
look at my lord I’ — and Looting me in a manner which, 
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however constitutional, I cannot help thinking deucedly 
disagreeable.” 

At this period, what in former times was called a footman, 
named Dowbiggin, made his appearance, who entered the 
room, as the duke hoped, to remove the breakfast-things — 
but it was, in fact, to ask Lady Maria to sketch in a tree in 
a landscape, which ho was in the course of painting. 

“Dowbiggin,” said his grace in despair, “I wish you 
would take away these breakfast-things.” 

“ Indeed 1” said Dowbiggin, looking at the duke witli 
the most ineffable contempt — ‘‘you do — that’s capital — 
what right have you to ask me to do any such thing ? 

“ Why, Mr. Dowbiggin,” said the duchess, who w^as a 
bit of a tartar in her way — “ his grace pays you, and feeds 
you, and clothes you, to ” 

“Well, duchess,” said Dowbiggin, “and what then? 
Let his grace show me his superiority. I am ready to do 
anything for him — ^but please to recollect I asked him 
yesterday, when I did remove the coffee, to tell me what 
the Altaic chain is called, when, after having united all 
the rivers which supply the Jenisei, it stretches as far as 
the Baikal lake — and \vhat did he answer? he made a 
French pun, and said ^ Je ne sais DohujffirC — now, if 

it can bo shown by any statute that I, who am perfectly 
competent to answer any question I propose, am first to 
be put off with a quibble by %vay of reply; and secondly, 
to be required to work for a man who does not know as much 
as I do myself, merely because he is a duke, why. I’ll do 
it ; but if not, I will resist in a constitutional manner such 
illiberal oppression, and such ridiculous control, even though 
I am transported to Scotland for it. Now, Lady Maria, ge 
on with the tree.” 

“Willy,” said the duke to his son, “when you have 
nut away your small-clothes, go and ask Mr. Martingale 
if he w'ill be kind enough to let the horses be put to our 
carriage, since the duchess and I ^ish to go to mass.” 
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“You need not send to Martingale,” said Dowbiggin; 
“he is gone to the Society of Arts to hear a lecture on 
astronomy.” 

“ Then, Willy, go and endeavour to harness the horses 
yourself,” said the duke to his son, who instantly obeyed. 

“You had better mind about those horses, sir,” said 
Dowbiggin, still watching the progress of his tree ; “ the 
two German philosophers and Father O’Flynn have been 
-with them to-day, and there appears little doubt that the 
great system will spread, and that oven these animals vrhich 
we have been taught to despise, will express their sentiments 
before long.” 

“ The sentiments of a coach-horse ! ” sighed the duchess. 

“Thanks, Lady Maria,” said Dowbiggin; “now I’ll go 
to work merrily; and, duke, whenever you can fudge up 
an answer to my question about the Altaic chain, send one 
of the girls, and I’ll take away the things.” 

Dowbiggin disappeared, and the duke, who was anxious 
to get the parlour cleared (for the house, except two rooms, 
was all appropriated to the assistants), resolved to inquire 
of his priest, when he was out, what the proper answer 
would bo to Dowbiggin’s question, which ho had tried to 
evade by the ofl'onsive quibble, when Lord William Cobbett 
Russell re-appeared, as white as a sheet. 

“ My dear father,” cried his lordship, “ it’s all over now. 
The philosophers have carried the thing too far ; the chest- 
nut mare swears she’ll bo d — d if she goes out to-day.” 

“What,” said the duke, “has their liberality gone to 
this — do horses talk ? My dejy William, you and I know 
that asses have • written before this ; but for horses to 
speak!” 

“Perhaps, Willy,” said the duchess, “it is merely yea 
und nay, or probably only the female horses who talk 
at all.’* 

“Yes, mother, yes,” said her son, “both of them spoke ; 
and not only that, but Nap,* the dog you were once so fond 
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of, called after me to say, that we had no right to keep him 
tied up in that dismal yard, and that he would appeal to 
Parliament if we did not let him out. 

« My dear duchess,*’ said the duke, who was even more 
alarmed at the spread of intelligence than her grace, there 
is but one thing for us to do — ^let us pack up all we can, and 
if we can get a few well-disposed post-horses, before they 
get too much enlightened, to take us towards the coast, let 
us be off.” 

What happened further, this historical fragment does 
not explain ; but it is believrd that the family escaped with 
their clothes and a few valuables, leaving their property in 
the possession of their assistants, who, by extending, with 
a liberal anxiety (natural in men who have become learned 
and great by similar means themselves), the beneffts of 
enlightenment, in turn gave way to the superior claims of 
inferior animals, and were themselves compelled eventually 
to relinquish happiness, power, and tranquillity in favour 
of monkeys, horses, jackasses, dogs, and all manner of 
beasts. 


SUNDAY BILLS. 

We regret to see that a well-meaning gentleman of the 
name of Peter, is trying to get up a second edition of the 
exploded Agnew absurdity. Whatever the object of these 
efforts may be, it is clear that nothing can more effectually 
tend to array the country in two classes against each other,— 
the one of Atheists and Liberals, and the ‘other of Puritans 
and Fanatics. * 

How can a gentleman of honour, like Sir Andrew Agnew, 
prevail upon himself— wo are quite sure he is too independent 
to permit any other person to prevail upon him — to declare 
in the House of Commons that pll classes of operatives are 
anxious for the closest restrictions on the Sabbath which the 
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House can enforce ? It is not the case. As far as working 
goes, the operatives aro at this moment entirely protected ; 
no master can compel his journeymen to work on Sunday; 
and as for menial servants, they are excepted out of the bill. 

Does Sir Andrew Agnew believe, or wish anybody else to 
believe, that the operatives want to be “ cribbed, cabined, 
and confined on a Sunday, debarred from their excursions 
to tea-gardens, their little voyages upon the river, their social 
* pipes and ale, or to have their wives and sweethearts mulcted 
of their cakes and tea upon the only day in the week in which 
they can enjoy them ? Does ho really mean seriously to say 
that hard-working people, who for six consecutive days have 
been shut up to labour and toil, in heated rooms, in factories, 
or in gas-lit workshops, desire that they may bo hindered 
from breathing the pure air on the seventh ? 

And what to the poor — or, indeed, to the rich — is an 
excursion without refreshment — without the enjoyment of 
the Sunday’s dinner, the weekly festival at which his family 
enjoy his society, and in his society the treat of something 
“ good to eat ?” Why may not these relations, if they 
prefer good air to bad, go to those Ordinaries on Sundays 
at two o’clock,” which may be seen announced on every 
sign-board round London ? or why, if they prefer it, may 
they not travel thither in chaises or other carriages, if they 
can afford it ? Whether this is sinful or not, Messrs. Agnew 
and Peter may perhaps decide ; but of this we are sure, 
that the operatives, except the already benighted Puritan 
Kadicals, must be, and are opposed, heart and soul, to the 
monstrous restrictions which a«couplc of very small men aro 
endeavouring to‘ bring them under, because they think it 
right, and good, and wise. 

The beneficial effects of the measure upon society may 
be guessed frbm the following dialogue between Snip, a 
tailor, and Snob, a shoemaker, living in the same house, 
each having a wife — one Jiaving a child. — {Time, Sunday 
morning.) 


26 
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Snip. Veil, Snob, am’t you shaved? Vy, the bells is 
a-going for Church — ye von’t be ready in time. 

S7iob. Church — ^bless your heart, I can't go to church 
to-daj^ — the bill's come into play. 

Snip. Ah ! I know that to my cost. 

Snob. How can 1 go to church P Ye used to send our bit 
of wittels to the bakus, and then I and Sal used to go to 
church, and so give Jenny Walker sixpence to mind the 
babby till wo come back ; then arter dinner Sal and I and 
the babby used to go to Chalk Farm, as reglar as clockwork, 
every blessed Sunday. She had a cup of the best bohea, 
with milk hot from the cow — smoked my pipe and had a 
pint of ale. Little Jenny used to go to church in the arter- 
noon, and come and jino us, and so help bring babby 
back. Now avo marn’t get the things baked at the bakus, 
and Jenny marn’t come and earn sixpence by looking arter 
the babby — so Sal has to cook the W'ittels, and I have to 
mind the child — so there's no church for us. 

Snip. My missus says she won’t do no work Sundays, 
cause she's afoard of her life of Bill Byers — so we avn’t got 
a morsel of grub for dinner, and neither of us knows where 
to get none — I won't go to church with this here beard on, 
six days long ; and Jim, him as is the barber over the way, 
won't shave mo for fear of the five pound penalty, so I shall 
stop where I is. 

Snob. Come along into our place — my Sal isn't so partic'lar 
— she's read the hact itself, and swears she's a hexception — 
we got a line of mutton, vith the kidney in it, and a peck of 
tatys — come along wi' your old woman, and let's be jolly. 

Snip. Jolly! Hark, Mr, S , there's one on 'em over 

the way — don’t ye know ’em ? — that’s one o* Byers’s boys-^ 
if he hears you laugh to-day, two-pun-ten for you. 

Snob. Peter’s pence — eh ? — ^well, if wo maint speak of a 
Sundry in the street, let’s come in — ours, you know, is a 
back room, up two pair — they jan't hear us there — come 
along — I say, what shall we have to drink ? 
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Snip. There’s nothing hut vater for us as can’t afford vino 
—public-houses is shut — no sarving Sabbath-day. 

Snob. Veil, never mind— ve’ll try and cheat the old un. 
There are cunninger dogs than the law-makers, and them is 
the law-breakers. Go and ask missus to come and join 
us. 

Snip. Oh, she’ll come, and jump too ; and I tells ye vrhat 
— as we know’d we could not have no heavy wet to-day, she 
got a couple of bottles of Jacky, as will nourish us through 
the arternoon. 

Snob. So it will. Bill ; and wo won’t stir out at all. If 
we can’t have a drop 0 ’ short, or a swig o’ heavy among tho 
rurals in the harbours — what’s tho country to us, we can’t 
live upon hair ? 

Snip, No, not by no means. If I could but get my chin 
scraped, I’d try and make myself comfortable, 

S7iob. Is barber Jem at home ? 

Snip. Yes, shut up in his back parlour a-making wigs, 
where nobody can see him. 

Snob. I tell ye vot, let’s ax him to eat a bit of our 
mutton. He han’t got nobody to cook for him, poor buffer, 
so wo’ll ax him over ; and then if he brings his soap and a 
kipple of razors in his vestcoat pockets, he can shave us two, 
just by way of amusement, while Sal’s getting the line 
ready. 

Snip, Amusement! — ^that’s quite gone out, — there’s my 
poor missus, who used to get from eighteen to four-and- 
twenty shillings a-week a-manty making in Crambo Alley, 
can’t get a stitch o’ w ork to de — nobody w’ears nothing now 
—they used only to put on their bits of things oncst a-week, 
fo show ’em like, and now they marnt go out a-pleasimng o’ 
Sundays, they buys nothing. 

Snob. Veil,* come along up stairs-, we’ll have a day on it, 
please the pigs ; your two bottles of Jacky will last us till 
bed-time, and I’ll toss you up who pays for both — I’m not 
going to swelter out in ihe sun to walk. 
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Snip. Nor I — I’ll bo with you in a twinkling, and when 
wo have got my missus and barber Jem, we’ll just lock the 
door, and drink confusion to the reformers. 

For the sequel we have not room in detail. Snip, Snob, 
and barber Jem, ensconced in their fast-hold, pass the 
Sabbath with the females, in hidden intoxication and care- 
fully-concealed profligacy — drunkenness progresses. Barber 
Jem contributes from his store over the way to the replenish- 
ment of the gin-bottle. Jealousy grows out of familiarity : 
the women tear each other’s caps, and scratch each other's 
faces. Snob knocks Snip over the balusters, and barber Jem 
is taken to the station-house dead- drunk. 

In better society things will grow oven worse. The mind 
restricted to drudgery through the week must have relaxation 
at the end of it ; and the tradesmen and clerks, and their 
ladies, sweethearts, and wives, have a right, in this Christian 
and civilized country, to share the innocent pleasures of the 
male part of the creation on the only day upon which they 
can properly enjoy them. What can bo more innocent than 
going to Richmond, walking upon the hill, or paddling about 
by the water? What more agreeable or healthy than 
steaming to Gravesend (where the animosity of the people 
towards the aristocracy has recently been evinced by their 
conduct towards the Pier) ? What more natural than to cat 
and drink when arrived there ? — No ; that is contrary to the 
law. What ! of nature or nations I — No ; of Agnew and of 
Peter. Surely if young ladies are satisfied with soles and 
eels, and ducks and peas, and sago and onions, and port wine 
and punch, and such things as these, all eaten fairly and 
above-board at open windows or in the open 'air, such persons 
as Peter and Agnew should rejoice thereat. Confine them ia 
London, deny them harmless gaiety, pen them up with their 
lovers and friends, toll them they must not stif'out, and, like 
the Snips and Snobs of inferior life, they will turn thei* 
thoughts into other channels, and, soles and eels, and ducks 
and peas, will shortly sink in their estimation, only, however, 
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to give place to a catalogue of other things too numerous to 
mention in the short space of an advertisement. 

Oh, if these Agnews and Peters would but be content to 
take man as God has been pleased to make him, and allow 
him the free agency with which the Divinity has invested 
him, how much more wisely would they act I If they them- 
selves believe that piety consists in eating cold meat on 
Sundays, in avoiding carriages, in eschewing all sorts of 
social conversation ; if they see perdition in a plum-bun, and 
utter destruction in a glass of mild ale, let them henceforth 
live on frigid sheep, moan, mump, and be miserable, and 
fast, and grieve, in direct opposition to the spirit and 
character of Christians, observing the Protestant Sunday; 
but do not let them meddle with matters which cannot 
concern them, and by their success in which they would 
infallibly corrupt the body of the people, and endanger the 
safety of the commonwealth. 


THE SPINSTER’S PROGRESS. 

At 15. — ^Dimpled cheeks, sparkling eyes, coral lips, and 
ivory teeth — a sylph in figure. All anxiety for coming out 
— looks about her with an arch yet timid expression, and 
blushes amazingly upon the slightest provocation. 

16. — Bolder and plumper — draws, sings, plays the harp, 
dines at table when there are small parities — gets fond of 
plays, to which she goes in a private box — dreams of a 
*hero — ^hates her governess — ^is devoted to poetry. 

17 . — ^Having no mother who values herself on her youth, 
is presented* by an aunt — first terrified, then charmed. 
Comes out — ^Almack’s — Opera — ^begins to flirt — selects the 
most agreeable but most debjectionable man in the room as 
the object of her affections— he, eminently pleasant, but 
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dreadfully poor — ^talks of love in a cottage, and a casement 
window all over woodbine. 

» 18. — ^Discards the sighing swain, and fancies herself 
desperately devoted to a Lancer, who has amused himself 
by praising her perfections. Delights infHcs and dejeHiiers — 
dances herself into half a consumption. Becomes an intimate 
friend of Hemy’s sister. 

19. — ^Votes Henry stupid — ^too fond of himself to care for 
her — ^talks a little louder than the year before — takes care 
to show that she understands the best-concealed bon-inots 
of the French plays — shows off her bright eyes, and becomes 
the centre of four satellites who flicker round her. 

20. — ^Begins to wonder why none of the sighers propose — 
gets a little peevish — becomes a politician — rallies the Whigs 
— avows Toryism — all women are Tories, except two or 
three who may be anything — gets praised beyond measure 
by her party — discards Italian music, and sings party songs 
— called charming, delightful, and “ so natoal.’* 

21. — ^Enraptured with her new system — pursues it with 
redoubled ardour — stakes to riding constantly on horseback — 
canters every day half-way to the House of Lords with the 
dear Earl, through St. James’s Park, by the side of her 
uncle — ^makes up parties and excursions — becomes a comet 
instead of a stai% and changes her satellites for a Tail, by 
which she is follo^vcd as regularly as the great Agitator is. 
Sees her name in the papers as the proj)o.ser of pic-nics, and 
the patroness of fancy fairs. 

22. — ^Pursues the same course — autumn comes — country- 
house — ^large party of shooting fiien — juxtaposition — constant 
association — sociability in the evening — sportive gambols—, 
snug suppers — an offer — ^which, being made by the only 
dandy she did not care about in the melte, she refuses. 

23. — Regrets it — ^tries to get him back — ^ho won*t conic^ 
but marries a rich grocer’s widow for her money. Takes 
to flirting desperatuly — dresses fantastically — ^tries a now 
stylo of singing — affects a taste — olives with the Italians, 
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calls them divine and charming — ^gets her uncle to give 
suppers. 

24. — ^Thinks she has been, too forward — retires, and 
becomes melancholy — ^affects sentiment, and writes verses 
in an Annual — ^makcs acquaintances with the savans, and 
the authors and authoresses — ^wonders she is not married. 

25. — Goes abroad with her uncle and a delightful family — 
so kind and so charming — stays the year there. 

26. — Comes home full of new airs and graces — more sur- 
prised than ever that she is still single, and begins to fancy 
she could live very comfortably, if not in a cottage, at least 
upon a very moderate scale. 

27 . — ^Thinks the conversation of rational men infinitely 
preferable to flirting. 

28. — Looks at matrimony as desirable in the way of an 
establishment, in case of the death of her uncle — leaves oft* 
dancing generally — talks of getting old. 

29. — Same system — still ineflfective — still talks of getting 
aged — surprised that men do not laugh as they did, when 
she said so a year or two before. 

80. — Begins to inquire when a spinster becomes an old maid. 

81. — ^Dresses more fantastically than over — ^rouges a little 
— counti’y-houso not so agreeable as it used to be — ^goes 
everywhere in town — ^becomes good-natured to young girls, 
and joins in acting charades and dumb proverbs. 

32. — Hates balls, or, if she goes to them, likes to sit still 
and talk to clever middle-aged gentlemen. 

38. — ^Wonders why men of sense prefer flirting wdth girls 
to the enjoyment of rational conversation wdth sensible 
women. * 

84. — ^Uncle dies — ^break-up of establishment — ^remains 
with her aunt — feels old enough to go about without a 
chaperon. * 

85. — Takes to cards, where they are played — gives up 
harp, pianoforte, and singing — ^beaten out of the field by 
her juniors. 
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86. — Quarrels with her cousin, who is just married to the 
prize Marquess of the scason^ — goes into Wales on a visit 
to a distant relation. 

87. — Beturns to London — trios society — ^fancies herself 
neglected, and “never goes out” — makes up little tea-parties 
at her aunt’s — very pleasant to everybody else, but never 
satisfactory to herself. 

38. — Feels delight in recounting all the unhappy marriages 
she can recollect — takes a boy out of an orphan-school, 
dresses him up in a green jacket, with three rows of sugar- 
loaf buttons, and calls him a page — ^patronizes a poet. 

89. — Gets fractious — ^resolves upon making the best of 
it — turns gourmand — goes to every dinner to which she 
either is or is not invited — relishes port wine ; laughs at it 
as a good joke — stays in London all the year. 

40. — Spasmodic — camphor-julep — a little more rouge — 
fancies herself in love with a Captain in the Guards — ^Icts 
him know it — he not susceptible — she uncommonly angiy — 
makes up a horrid story about him and some poor innocent 
girl of her acquaintance — ^they are eternally separated by 
her means — she happy. 

41. — Takes to wearing “ a front” — port wine gets more 
popular — avows a resolution never to maiTy — who would 
sacrifice her liberty? — quite sure she has seen enough of 
that sort of thing — Umph ! 

42. — Turns moralist — is shocked at the vices of the world 
— establishes a school out of the produce of a fancy fair — 
subscribes — consults with the rector — excellent man — he 
endeavours to dissuade her frem an extravagant course of 
proceeaiiig which she has adopted — her regard turns to hate,^ 
and she puts herself under Oie spiritual guidance of a Ranter. 

48, — Learns the Unknown Tongues, and likes them — sees 
none of her old friends — continues during the Vhole season 
enveloped in her new devotions. — ^Her page, having outgrown 
his green inexpressibles, is dismissed at the desire of her new 
pastor. 
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44. — Ronounces the Oly Oly Bom school of piety, and gets a 
pug and a poodle — ^meets the man she refused when she was 
two-and- twenty — ^ho grown plump and jolly, driving his wife 
and two great healthy-looking boys, nearly men, and two 
lovely girls, nearly women — ^recollects him — he does not 
remember her — ^wishes the family at Old Nick — comes home 
and pinches her poodle’s ears. 

45. — Returns to cards at the Dowager’s parties, and smells 
to snuff if offered her. 

46. — ^Her aunt dies. 

47 . — ^Lives upon her relations; but by the end of the 
season feels assured that she must do sometliing else next 
year. 

48. — Goes into the countiy and selects a cousin, plain and 
poor — ^proposes they should live together — scheme succeeds. 

49. — Retires to Cheltenham — house in a row near the 
promenade — subscribes to oveiything — stakes snuff and carries 
a box — all in fun — goes out to tea in a fly — plays whist — 
loses — comes back at eleven — camphor julep, and to bed — 
but not to sleep. 

GO. — Finds all efforts to be comfortable unavailing — events 
all her spleen upon her unhappy cousin, and lavishes all her 
affections upon a tabby cat, a great, fat, useless Tommy, with 
a blue riband and a bell round its neck. And there, so far as 
1 have traced it, ends my Spinster’s progress up to fifty. 


ERRORS 01^ THE PRESS. 

Sib, — W e hear a great deal of the licentiousness of the 
press, and I am not disposed to say that there may not be 
some good grounds for the complaint ; but I beg to assert that, 
to my own knowledge, much is charged to the account of the 
hcentiousness which is, in truth, only attributable to the 
errors of the press ; and I have had the mortification to see 
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articles of the most innocent information, from my o^yn pen, 
conveyed to the public with all the colour of libels, by the 
mere mistake of a single letter. 

For instance, I had occasion to report that a certain ** noble 
lord was confined to his house with a violent cold; next 
morning, I found that this innocuous piece of intelligence was 
metamorphosed into a direct inroad on the peace of a noble 
family, by representing his lordship as being ** confined with 
a violent scold.” In the same way, on the occasion of a 
recent entertainment given by a noble leader of fashion, I had 
said, very truly, “ that, amidst the festivities, the first point 
of attraction and admiration were her ladyship’s looks:” this 
deserved compliment was changed by the printer into a satire 
on the wliole company, as if the chief point of attraction had 
been her ladyship’s cooks.” In a description of the regatta 
at Cowes, I was made to represent a lady of fashion as 
having formed a hasty and ill-assorted match “ with a boy,” 
when, in fact, I had only said that the Lady Louisa had, 
indeed, broken adrift, but had luckily, before any mischief 
was done, been made fast to a buoy.” 

When I reported that Lord A. had entertained Colonel 
B., Major C., the Hon. ^Ir. D., and a few other fashionable 
friends at dinner,” I little expected to find these gentlemen 
represented as a company of “ fashionable fiends.” At the 
particular request of an eminent coachmaker, I mentioned 
that a noble person, wcdl known for his good taste in equip- 
ages, and who happens to have a largo and fine family, had 
launched ‘‘ a new green cab ; ” but judge of my hoiTor at 
seeing it stated, that “ his lordship had, this season, brought 
out another green cub.” And I have lately had the mis- 
fortune of being the involuntary cause of what is called a 
hoax upon the public : having announced that Lord K. had 
made a bet that he would “ trot a mile ” on the Harrow Road 
in throe minutes, an immense crowd assembled, and was 
ready to proceed to outrage bec.9.uso his lordship did not 
“ trot a mule,” as the i>rin tor’s error had led them to expect. 
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Of a more serious kind are the injuries done to private 
individuals, vrhich no one deplores more than I — the innocent 
cause of them. I was once employed to recommend to 
public attention the astonishing talents and performances of 
that musical wonder The infant Lyra.” I did my best ; 
but the printer gave the whole a most unhappy and malicious 
appearance by making me, by the transposition of a letter, 
attribute all these prodigies to “ the Infant Lyar.” On a late 
“occasion, one of the papers talked of “ the general satisfaction 
given by the royal lump.” This looked like a brutal allusion 
to the temporary illness of an illustrious duke. The truth 
was, Mr. Editor, that I myself penned that paragraph for an 
ingenious artist in Bond Street, in order to recommend an 
improved kind of argand, which he denominated the Royal 
Lamp ; and I never can sufEciently regret the injustice done 
to the gallant General Saldanha, who, in an account of his 
conduct at Oporto, which I drew up under his own eye, was 
stated to have behaved like a hero but when it came to 
be printed, it unhappily appeared as if the general had 

behaved like a hare.” 

What I wrote of “ the Horticultural fOte ” w^as altered into 
“ the Horticultural fate,” as if there was a destiny allccting 
all the entertainments of that society. When the late Mr. 
Canning offered Lord F. the olFice of “ Secretary of Slate,” 
the public w^ere led by a mere transposition of the letters, to 
believe that a new oflicc was to bo instituted under llie title 
of ** Secretary of Taste ; ” and what gave the more chect to 
this mistake was the noble lord’s admitted fitness for the latter 
office. I once ventured to bear my humble testimony to the 
assiduous attendance of a certain reverend dean on the 
“‘Minster,” but had tho mortification to find myself insinu- 
ating blame against tho worthy divine, for his assiduous 
attendance on* the “ Minister ; ” and what was still averse, 
having to communicate tho deserved elevation of “ Doctor 
lebb ” to an Irish mitre, ,I was made to announce that 
“Doctor Jobb ” was to be the new Irish Bishop. I remember 
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reporting the case of a poor French lady, who ** appeared at 
Bow Street with her pug-dog in her arms,’* but the printer 
most ungallantly stated the fair stranger to have appeared 
“with a pig in her arms;” and on the next day of her 
attendance a vast crowd had assembled to look at this extra- 
ordinary pet, and the poor Frenchwoman narrowly escaped 
being pelted for disappointing their expectations. In some- 
thing the same way, a respectable tradesman in Oxford Street 
has had his shop -windows broken, to the loss of near ten 
pounds, because, having invited the public to inspect his 
extensive assortment of a fine manufacture called “linos,’’ 
the printer chose “ to invite the public to inspect a large 
assortment of the finest lions.” 

I am, sir, a warm friend of his Majesty’s Government (for 
the time being), and cannot but deeply feel that even my 
political views are sometimes distoiicd. Amongst the benefits 
to be expected from recent measures in Ireland, I had 
enumerated the “increase of tillage,” — this was changed 
into increase of “ pillage,” and copied into all the ultra-Tory 
papers ; and when I said that these same measures of con- 
ciliation would induce every loyal and well-disposed subject 
to unite “ in quieting Ireland,” it was perverted into a sneer, 
as if all loyal and well-disposed subjects should unite “ in 
quitting Ireland.” 

Pray, sir, do me the justice to lay this explanatory letter 
before the public ; above all, let it be correctly printed. 

I am, sir, your humble servant, 

A Court Eeportru. 

We very often suffer in a similar manner. About tyo 
years since, we represented Mr. Peel as having joined a party 
of “ fiends ” in Hampshire for the purpose of shooting 
“ peasants ;” and only last week, in a Scotch paper, we saw 
it gravely stated that a “ surgeon ” was taken alive in tlio 
river, and sold to the inhabitants at 6d. and lOd. per lb. 
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THE VISIT TO WMGGLESWORTH * 

It is said that a certain place not mentionable to ears 
polite ” is paved with “ good intentions.” Whether it will 
ever bo macadamized (for that, I believe, is the term for 
** unstoning,” now fast gaining ground, as I am looking over 
ray paper, which, in all probability, everybody else will over- 
look) I cannot pretend to say ; but certain it is, that although 
I was beyond measure mortified by the results of the Twick- 
enham prank, my exclusion from the society of the Miss 
Dods, and my absolutely necessary escape from an association 
with them, I was very soon reconciled to my fate after the 
arrival of Devil Daly (as I used subsequently to call him) at 
my lodgings in Suffolk Street. 

The instant he had been dislodged from the cottage by the 
appearance of the young ladies whoso family he had so se- 
riously outraged on the previous evening, instead of walking 
his horse back to Smart’s, at the Toy, at Hampton Court, he 
cantered up to visit me in London ; not so much from any 
particular affection for me, but because, although himself the 
victim, there was something so exciting and delightful to him 
in a joke, that he could not deny himself the pleasure of 
narrating to me the history of the arrival of the sylphs, and 
his extraordinary ruse of the bleeding nose. I never saw him 
in higher spirits, and, quoad my resolutions, I could not, for 
the life of me, refuse to join him in a stroll about town, which, 
although the season was somewhat advanced, was yet agree, 
ably full, with a pledge to dine* witli him somewhere after- 
wards. 

In those days clubs were scarce, although t/ien hearts were 
plenty ; there were no clubs of note at that period but 
White’s, Brookes’s, and Boodle’s. To be sure, there was the 
Cocoa Tree, and there was Graham’s, but the number of 


* From “Gilbert Gurney.’ 
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members was small, the system confined, and therefore, ah 
though Daly and I were as x^rond as Lucifer, and as “ fine as 
fine could be,” men had no resource when they wished to 
enjoy the feast of reason and the flow of soul ” — the one 
in the shape of a cutlet, and the other in the tapering form of 
a bottle of claret — ^but to repair to a coffee-house, a place 
which, I find, is now (I speak while I am arranging my 
papers) obsolete — a dear, nice, uncomfortable room, with a 
bar opening into it, a sanded floor, an argand lamp smoking S 
tin tray in the middle of its coiling, boxes along its sides, with 
hard carpet-covered benches, schoolboy tables, and partitions, 
with rods, and rings, and curtains, like those of a church- 
w'arden’s pew in a country church. 

I selected Dejex's, at the corner of Leicester Place. At- 
tention and civility, a good cuisine, and good wine, formed its 
particular attractions, and the courteous attention of “ mine 
host ” gave a new zest to his cookery and his claret. I own 
I love attention and civility — ^not that which seems to bo 
extracted by dint of money, or by force of the relative situ- 
ations of guest and landlord, but that anxious desire to please, 
that consideration of one's little peculiarities, and that cheer- 
fulness of greeting which, even if it be assumed, is always 
satisfactory. To Dejex’s we resolved to go, and having 
“ secured our box ” and taken our stroll, we found ourselves 
seated and served by a little after six o’clock. 

There was something irresistibly, practically, engaging 
about Daly, and I never felt more completely assured of the 
influence over me of a man with whom I had been so short a 
time acquainted, than I was when I found myself again — in 
the course of eight and forty hours — associated with him in 
a place which, of all others, w^as the most likely to afford hi!n 
some opportunity of exhibiting his eccentricities; for the 
company consisted in a great degree of emi^rej of the ancient 
regime, who, until the master-hand of Wellington was raised 
to cut the Gordion knot of their diflScultics, which negotiation 
had for years in vain attempted to untwist, “had made Eng- 
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land the asylum for their persecuted race.*' Yet, however much 
tlieir misfortunes — the natural results of anarchy and revolution 
— ^might excite our sympathies and demand our assistance, some 
of them, it must be admitted, were, to our then unaccustomed 
eyes, extremely strange specimens of humanity; they were 
what Mr. Daly, in his peculiar phraseology, called “ uncom- 
mon gigs and one very venerable ci-devant marquis, who 
wore spectacles, the said Daly, as he advanced up the room, 
*feomowhat too loudly, I thought, pronounced to be “ a gig 
with lamps.' 

However, wo got through dinner, and had safely demolished 
our admirable omelette soufflee without any outbreaking on the 
part of my mercurial companion ; the coffee-room began to 
thin, and I began to bo more at my case than before, when 
Daly proceeded to recount some of his adventures, which 
proved to mo that, however deeply the scone of the preceding 
day at Twickenham might have impressed itself on me^ it 
was to him a trifle light as air." 

‘‘ But how," said I, “ shall I ever reconcile the Dods ? I 
am destined to meet those people ; you arc not." 

“ I was destined to meet them this morning," replied Daly, 
“ and, if it had not been for this ‘ bleeding piece of earth,’ " 
laying hold of his nose, “ I could not w^ell have escaped ; but 
for you, rely upon it, it will all turn out right. In a week 
they will have utterly forgotten you." 

“ What," said I, “ will Fanny so soon lose all recollection 
of me ?" 

“ To bo sure she will," said Daly. “As somebody says, 

‘ Fancy’s vision*, like the sand, 

* Every idle mark receive ; 

Lines are traced by every hand, 

Which no lasting impress leave.’ ” 

But her hand," said L 

“ You took and shook," replied ho, “ and vciy wisely too ; 
but recollect it was nearly ^ark when we made our exit." 

And you insulted the father " 
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“ ^who first afironted said Daly; “and even if 

the girls Aid, know me this morning, and recognise me as 
assistant clerk to the deputy-assistant surveyor of the Pad- 
dington Canal Company, the deuce is in it if the whole family 
must not respect me as a high-minded, honourable, and 
conscientious assistant clerk/’ 

“ Yes, but it was quite light enough when we arrived,” 
said I, “ to see them and their beauties ; why not light enough 
for them to see our deformities • 

“ Deformities ! ” said Daly ; “ speak for yourself, Mr, 
Gurney ; women don*t care so much for men’s beauty as you 
may suppose. Here am I — ^plain, but genteel, like a Wedg- 
wood teapot — make my way, and whatever you may think 
of yourself and Miss Fanny, I flatter myself Gussy, as her 
ma’ called her, was equally well pleased with your humble 
servant.” 

“And yet wo may never see either of them again,” said I, 

“I am not so sure of that,” said Daly; “I have done 
worse to a father than I did to Dod in the course of my life, 
and yet have come to be domesticated in the family after- 
wards.” 

“ As how ? ” said I. 

“ Some three years since,” said Daly, “ I was down at my 
friend’s Sir Marmaduke Wrigglesworth’s, in Surrey — charm- 
ing place — ^nice wife — excellent shooting — capital cook — and 
inexhaustible cellars. * Marmaduke,’ said I, ‘ I hate battues ; 
hero you have a party staying for the wholesale slaughter of 
pheasants — eleven double barrels all of a row — ^moro chance 
of homicide than sport ; do i^e the kindness to let me off, 
and permit me to “range the fields” by myself, and I will 
consent to bo laughed at for my small gains when the casd 
comes in before dinner.’ ‘ Do as you like,’ said Wrigglcs- 
worth; ‘this is Liberty Hall; shoot alone or, in company — 
with dogs or without — have the keeper or not — comme il vous 
plaira' Accordingly, away I went, more eager for the sport, 
as havmg to render an account of my single exploits, young 
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enough to do my day’s work well, and strong enough to bring 
my day’s work home. I admit I was not quite so well pleased 
with what I saw, or rather what I did not see, as I went on : 
birds were scarce, wild, and shy, and 1 did not get a shot for 
the first hour, except at a venerable rabbit, who had retired 
from public life, but who had somewhat incautiously left his 
tail out of the burrow which he had selected for his final 
retreat ; at him I went, and he died — first tenant of my bag.” 

- ** A tenant in tail,” said I, punning professionally. 

“ Well, sir,” continued Daly, who never stopped for any- 
body, “ on I went, until at last, after three hours* ploughing 
and plodding, I fell in with one of the nicest little snug copses 
you ever set your eyes on. In I went — whurr went the 
pheasants — ^bang went the barrels — down came the birds — 
and, by the time I had crossed the copse, three cocks and — 
hmmihi! — two hens graced my store.” 

“Pretty sport for the time,” said I. 

“ No sooner, however,” said Daly, “ had I emerged from 
the thicket, than I found myself upon a sort of parkish- 
looking lawn, on the rise of which stood a very respectable 
house, at the door of which I could distinguish a group of 
persons standing, and from the court-yard of which I saw 
some sort of servant leading forth a stout short-legged pony, 
with a thick neck and a stumpy tail — evidently master’s 
favourite — equal to fourteen stone, warranted never to shy, 
trip, or stumble. Upon its back did I see a portly gentleman 
bestride himself, and forthwith begin to canter towards me, 
followed at a somewhat splitting pace by two keepers on 
foot, each armed cither with guns or sticks, which I could 
not easily distingwish.” 

•“ I foresee,” said I. 

“ So did I,*' said Daly ; “ the moment I saw the governor 
coming full tilt, I knew I had been trespassing, and the 
moment I stepped upon his infernal lawn, felt that I had 
put my foot into it.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ what happened ? ” 


27 
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“ Why,** continued Daly, I standing still, and he moving 
somewhat rapidly, the elder of the two had the best of it, 
and I was very soon within six inches of his cob’s nose, and 
within about half a yard of his own. ‘ You are a pretty 
fellow, sir,* said the irate gentleman, ‘to come poaching and 
killing the birds in my preserves, close to my house — ^why, 
what the devil are you thinking of, you rascal? Hero, 
Stephens — Thomson * 

“ ‘ Sir,’ said I, ‘ I am extremely sorry ’ 

“ ‘ Sorry,’ interrupted Mr. Bagswash — (for such was the 
gentleman’s name) — * soi-ry, yes, and well you may be sorry; 
Botany Bay is too good for a fellow like you, sir. Lay 
hands on him.* 

“ ‘ One moment, sir,’ said I, ‘ I am a gentleman.' Where- 
upon Squii'e Bagswash and his keepers burst into an unseemly 
fit of laughing. 

‘“A pretty gentleman too,' said Bagswash. 

“‘I thank you, sir,* said I, ‘I don’t want compliments, 
I only want a hearing. I am staying on a visit at Sir 
Marmaduke Wrigglesworth’s, and here is my card.* Saying 
which I produced — from what I happened by the merest but 
luckiest accident in the world to have about mo, my card- 
case — ^ray visiting ticket. 

“ ‘ Young man,* said my opponent, having read it, ‘ is 
this genuine ? My name, sir, is Bagswash ; I am person- 
ally known to Sir Marmaduke. Is what you are saying true ?’ 

“ ‘ Sir,* said I, ‘I am not accustomed to have my word 
doubted. I admit, that not being ])erfcctly acquainted with 
the boundaries of the Wrigglesworth property, I have trans- 
gi‘essed and trespassed. I am sorry for Ct ; and sorry that 
you should have so far forgotten yourself as to use language 
which, I am quite sure, in a more temperate mood you 
would regret.* 

“ ‘ Sir,’ said Bagsivash, half doubting, and certainly more 
than half fearing me, * 1 don’t ^know that I have used ^ny 
strong expressions, I — ’ 
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<< ‘ Bascal, I think/ said I, bowing profoundly. 

“‘If I did, I — areally,’ said Bagswash, ‘ I — ^might — ^but 
I was irritated — sir, this is my manor.’ 

“ * Why, sir,* said I, ‘as to your manner, I do think it 
might have been a little more courteous — I ’ 

“ ‘ Yes, sir,* said my antagonist, who evidently was 
anxious to justify his coarseness and vulgarity, ‘but — ^the 
manor, I mean — ^for I can*t pun, sir, and I hate puns, sir; the 
manor, I mean, costs me a very large sum annually — a very 
large sum indeed, sir, to preserve; and therefore when I sec 
what I conceive to be a poacher immediately under my nose, 
actually in my homestead — ^upon my la^vn, I may say- 
shooting right and left, it does put me in a passion, and 
I own I was warm, and perhaps hasty ; but it is a provo- 
cation, and I should like to know, under all the circumstances, 
what you yourself would say if you were me at this moment V 

“‘Say, sir!* said I; ‘I haven’t the smallest hesitation 
about that, sir. If I were yon at this moment, I should say, 
— “Mr. Daly, I beg your pardon for the hasty way in 
which I spoke when I thought you a poacher ; and, in order 
to show that although passionate I am not vindictive, I hope, 
as it is just luncheon-time, and you must have walked a long 
way and haven’t had very good sport, that you will do mo 
and Mrs. Bagswash the favour to come in and take a cutlet, 
or a little cold meat, as the case may be, and make up our 
differences with a glass or two of wine.” 

“ ‘ By Jove,* cried Bagswash, ‘ you are a queer fellow — 
the very spit of your father, whom I knew before I retired 
to these parts.* 

/‘ ‘ Oh,* whispered one of the keepers to the other, ‘ master 
does know him — he had a father.’ 

“ ‘ Oh,* said the other; and they both immediately lowered 
their sticks to tlio ground. 

‘ And,* continued tho squire, ‘ you have only just anti- 
cipated me in an invitation, hxcept that I apprehended some 
more serious requisition on your part.* 
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‘ Not a bit, sir,’ said I ; ‘ there are a vast many gentle- 
men in the world who don’t look like gentlemen, and the 
shooting jacket and gaiters equalise appearances so much, 
that Nature must have done a vast deal to give a man an 
aristocratic appearance under so rough a husk — but as to 
any meeting, except at your hospitable table, I have not the 
slightest wish for it. In my opinion, sir, one luncheon ig 
preferable to two balls.’ 

“'Ah!’ said Bagswash, 'I am glad o’ that, in spite oi' 
your pun. Kun up, Stephens, and tell them to get luncheon 
as soon as possible. Mr. Daly, a friend of Sir Marmaduko 
Wriggles worth, is coming to join our family party.’ ” 

“ Well, Daly,” said I, “ there yom* presence of mind 
served you well.” 

“Hear the sequel,” said Daly. “Encouraged by the 
acquiescence of Bagswash, as I was yesterday by the 
invitation of Dod, I proceeded towards the house, placing, 
ever and anon, my hand on the neck of his cob, or the 
pummel of the saddle, in order to mark to the distant group 
the familiar nature of our acquaintance ; and in this fashion 
wc reached the mansion, upon the steps of which a bevy of 
graces, in number more like the Muses, welcomed us. I had. 
a reputation even then, and the moment the girls had heard 
who was coming, they made up their minds to mirth — even 
11 le big Mrs. Bagswash rolled herself into the hall, like a 
fillet of veal upon castors, to do me honour. 

“ Bating the parents,” continued Daly, “I never saw a 
more prepossessing family. 1 forget all their names ; but one 
was slim and sylph-like, another plump and pleasant, a third 
a wicked 'looking brunette, a fourth a demure and bashful 
blonde : all I felt as I entered the house was, that if I h&d 
brought eight friends with me, I might, by giving each his 
choice, have had sume one of the ' tuneful nine ' left entirely 
to myself.” 

“ And,” said T, were you ihe only man ? ” 

“No,” replied Daly, “there were two yahooSi in whita 
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eord breeches and leather gaiters, and a boy with a frill and 
a frock, upon which a favourable eruption of brass sugar- 
loaf buttons had taken place ; a Dr. Somebody, who turned 
out to be the nearest apothecary ; and a very pale, long- 
legged youth, the curate of the parish.’* 

“A largeish luncheon-party,” said I. 

“ Well,” said Daly, ‘‘I sat down, having first very much 
ingratiated myself with old Bagswash, who was as chary of 
his pheasants as if they had been of the golden breed, by 
insisting upon it that his man Stephens should disencumber 
my bag of the birds which 1 had shot on bis land, retaining 
my solitary rabbit, in order to grace my tale when I reached 
Wrigglesworth ; and there I foimd myself placed between 
mine hostess, and number one of the daughters — a very nice, 
pretty thing — not what one should call well set up, but 
Nature, as I said about gentlemen to her papa, had done a 
great deal for her ; poor thing, how I pitied her ( — and pity 
is akin to love. So, after luncheon, and mm wine, do yon 
know, Gurney, I almost began to subiride into a tenderer 
feeling. But then, one of nine ! ” 

“ Well, andhow did it end ?” said 1. 

“Why,” replied Daly, “ it would have ended, I have no 
doubt, as prosperously as it begun, had not my new friend, 
Bagswash, committed liimself by begging me to drink some 
London Particular Madeira — Dulf, Murphy, Gordon, or 
something of tliat sort. The moment I tasted it I knew 
what it was, and, rather elated by circumstances, and my 
other previous libations, I had the temerity to address the 
dear, interesting, white -necked creature next me, and, in 
a tone of confidential condolence, begged her not to be 
deceived, for that although her amiable papa might be a judge 
of other things, he evidently knew nothing of wine, and that 
the stuff ho called ‘ London Particular ’ was neither more 
nor less than infernally bad Teneriftc. 

“ The male Bagswash was unconscioiis of the imputation, 
but the queen B. overheard me, and, looking towards what 
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might literally be called her open countenance, I saw 
symptoms of hre breaking out, and in less than a minute 
afterwards the domestic Proserpine exclaimed * Come, girls, 
let us go — too much of your pa's Tenreefe will do you a 
mischief.* Up she got, and out she wheeled herself, and 
the moment she set the example, away went the nine she 
Bagswashes, like so many goslings after the maternal goose. 

^*1,’* continued Daly, “regretted the retreat, for I had 
had an opportunity to insinuate myself, and never sa\» 
an audience more thoroughly prepared to bo gratified; 
indeed, so convinced were they, from what they had heard 
of me, that I w^as a vastly agreeable person, and talked 
epigrams, that when, while they were all sitting with their 
ears open to catch my facetm^ I happened to observe (the 
first observation 1 had made, too, and that, in reply to a 
question of the big Bagswash) that I thought mustard went 
remarkably well vrith cold boiled beef, they all burst out 
into an immoderate fit of laughter ; and the doctor, who had 
been tutored into a belief in my superlative wit, exclaimed, 

* Oh, oh, that’s too bad 1 * which every fool cries out, either 
when ho thinks a thing remarkably good, or does not com- 
prehend it in the least, which last was the case — as indeed 
it was with all the rest of the party — with my new-found 
medical friend.” 

“Did you contrive,” said I, “to afirout the rest of the 
company before you quitted it ?” 

“Not all of them,” said Daly; “no; I believe I got off 
pretty well, but evidently the worse for wear ; for, Tenerifl'o 
or not Teneriffe, it is my maxim to stick to the wreck as 
long as she floats, and as long as I could get anybody to sit, 
I staid ; the curate and the boy with the frill went with tl\p 
ladies, but Bagswash and the parish Paracelsus remained. 
However, at last, seeing all the bottles empty, and no dis- 
position on the part of Baggy to replenish, I made a move, 
and never did I see a man more happy at having got out of 
& scrape than mine host. He dbnt his kindest regards to 
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the Wrigglesworths — hoped to see me soon again — did 1 
know my road home ? In short, I cannot enumerate the 
civilities he heaped upon me, which, considering his respect 
for my friend Sir Marmaduke, and the fact of his having 
nine unmarried daughters, I duly appreciated, and forthwith 
bent my way homewards.** 

‘‘ Glad, I should think,** said I, “ to be safe out.** 

“ On the contrary,’* said Daly, I should like to have 
remained where I was ; if it had not been for the anger of 
the respectable cat-of-nine-tails about the Teneriffc, it would 
have been a very agreeable domicile. However, once started, 
onwards I went, rejecting, indignantly, the offer of Bagswash 
to send a man to show mo tho way ; — nothing I hate so 
much ; as if a man who had followed his nose into a place 
could not follow his nose out of it.** 

“ I trust,” said I, “ that your intrepidity was crowned 
with success ?’* 

Bather crippled,’* replied Daly, ‘‘as you shall hear; 
however, there are two ends to my story, or, rather, a story 
and a sequel.” 

“ Pray go on,” said I, knowing that so long as his breath 
lasted, his tongue would wag, as a cherry-clapper does while 
the wind blows. 

“ Gad, sir,” said he, “ I walked off — I admit the Teneriffc 
to have been potent — and I thought of one thing, and 
another thing, and I believe I thought of all the things in 
the world, except tho way which I was going. They say, 
you know, some men have every sense but common sense — 
my case to a hair. Common qenso is like flour ; the other 
sort of sense is •like sugar and gilding, and all the rest of 
those things — beautiful to adorn a cake and embellish the 
pdtissej'ie, but, without the flour, mere ornaments ; now, 
without tho OBnaments, the flour will make bread. I never 
had the flour — never shall have. So you perceive that tho 
sugar and tho flummery being my staple, on I went and wont, 
until I began to think I had misBed my way, and just then 1 
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found myself stopped by a gate opening into — or, rather, 
shutting me out of — ^a remarkably well-stocked farm-yard — 
ricks, stacks, stables, barns — everything comfortable and con- 
venient ; with half a million cocks and hens, walking about 
like ladies and gentlemen, all as happy as happy could be. 
Over the gate I stepped, waded my way through the straw, 
and, leaning over the hatch of one of his outhouses, who 
should I see but the farmer himself. As I advanced, he touched 
his hat, and civilly asked whether I had had much sport ? • 

“ * Not much,’ said I, recollecting that the whole contents 
of my bag now amounted to one elderly rabbit, with a Cape 
tail ; ‘ I am on my way to Wrigglesworth, and out of it, too, 
as I think. How far have I to go ? * 

“‘Seven miles, I count,* said the farmer. ‘You are 
coming right away from it, sir. Wrigglesworth lies over 
there, on your left.’ 

“ ‘Thank you,* said I, ‘thank you. If you will just give 
me a sort of concise direction, — am a dab at topography. 
Merely give mo the points, and I’ll go across a country I 
never saw in my life before.* 

“ ‘ Well, sir,* said the kind fellow, ‘ if so be as that is the 
case. I’ll tell you. When you get out of the gate down 
there, turn to your left, and keep on straight till you come 
to Pussy’s Nob ; then away to the right, over Sumpter’s 
Green, and you’ll soon see the Crooked Billet. Don’t go 
near that, but turn short round by Wheatley’s Copse ; keep 
on, till you come to the stile on your left; go over that, 
through Timsbury’s Lane, and that will bring you out by 
the Three Mackerel, and thej’o they’ll be sure to put you 
in the right road.’ • 

“ ‘ Thank you,’ said I to the farmer, ‘ I will follow your 
instructions most implicitly ; but I suppose I shall have no 
chance of getting a shot, now, in that direction — even at a 
pheasant-roosting — eh ? ’ 

“‘No, sir,’ said the farmer, ‘can’t say as how I think 
you will get many more shots this evening. 
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* Well,’ said I, ' now both my barrels are loaded. I’ve 
got nothing in my bag but an old buck rabbit with a nob 
tail ; and as 1 hate going home with no proofs of my sport, 
and the one head — or tail — ^that I have bagged takes the 
domestic character, what shall 1 give you to have a shot 
with both barrels at all those ducks in the pond, and the 
fowls on the side of it, standing here, and to carry away 
what I kill ? ’ 

You’ll kill a woundy sight on ’em, I think, at that 
distance,’ said the considerate farmer. 

“ *• Perhaps yes — perhaps no,’ said I. 

‘ And to have all you kill ? ’ said he, doubtingly. 

“ ‘ Yes ; all I kill fairly out-and-out,* said I. 

“‘Why, you shall give me half-a-guinea,’ said the 
man. 

“ ‘ Half-a-guinea I ’ echoed I. ‘ No, no ; if I kill three or 
four of them it will be the outside. No ; I’ll tell you what 
I’ll do. I’ll stand here — ^won’t move an inch; and you 
shall have a seven- shilling piece for the slaughter.’ 

“ ‘ Well, sir,’ said the farmer, hitching up his lower 
garments, ‘ a bargain’s a bargain. Hand over the twine.’ 

“Whereupon,” said Daly, “I tipped him that beautiful 
miniature portrait of half-a-guinea, and told him I was ready 
to take my shots. He nodded assent ; and, having pocketed 
the money, bade mo proceed, I did so. Crack went one 
barrel — bang! slap went the other — bang! — and such a 
fluttering, and cackling, and squashing, and squabbling you 
never heard. I ran forward, and secured, as my spoil, four 
hens in high condition, a very respectable cock, fit companion 
for my rabbit ; And from the pond Ashed, with the butt-end 
of my Manton, two extremely corpulent ducks, who had paid 
the debt of nature in the most decided manner ; these I got 
out, the others I got up, and stuffed them all incontinently 
into my bag, delighted to think what a display I should make 
at Wrigglesworth, where U was quite clear I could, by no 
possibility, arrive in time for dinner. However, that was 
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my joke, and it seemed to be the farmer's ; be laughed quite 
as much as I did.*’ 

Inherent good humour, I suppose,** said L 

*‘Why, as for that,** said Daly, “yow shall judge. I: 
bagged my birds in the first instance; and then, having 
secured my booty, began to rally my victim ; and havings 
acknowledged his civility in giving me my travelling direc- 
tions, said to him, with a low bow, * Thank you for the 
game, sir.’ 

“*Ycs, sir,* said the farmer, ‘ 5 ^ou are a deuced sight 
better shot than I counted upon, considering what you had 
in your bag afore.* 

‘‘*Yes,’ said I, ‘I think you are what you may call 

done.” Seven shillings won’t pay for the poultiy in my 
pouch, I guess.’ 

‘ No,* said the farmer, ^ nor three times the money, I count. ’ 

‘“Well, then,’ replied I, ‘I think I have the best of the 
bargain.’ 

“ ‘ Not much, * said the man. 

“ ‘ Not much ! * cried I ; ‘ why, a guinea’s worth of fowls 
for a seven-shilling piece ’ 

‘“Yees, sir, that’s true,* said the fellow, turning slowly 
away from the hatch, and grinning as he turned ; ‘ but they 
are none on 'em mine.' 

“ I could have killed him for his roguery; but thero was 
so much fun in it ” 

So much in your own way,” cried I. 

“ Exactly so,*’ said Daly ; ** that, instead of breaking his 
head, which ho most righteously deserved, I joined in his 
infernal horse-laugh, and made the best of my way out of 
the farm-yard, lest I should be immediately apprehended, 
by the right owner as a robber of hen-roosts.” 

“ And,” said I, you carried home your spoUs.” 

“ Not I,” exclaimed my unstoppable companion. “ Take 
some wine — help yourself— and listen; for the sequel isu 
most terrible. I had mch a night bf it 1 ** 
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“Why,” said Daly, “out of the gate I went, turned to 
my left, and got to Pussy’s Nob ; but it began to got dusk, 
and very soon afterwards dark ; and when I began veering 
away over Sumpter’s Green, I found myself on a wide 
common, without path, guide, or guide-post. As the dark- 
ness increased, so did the declivity ; and when I had lost all 
power of seeing, I was gratified by feeling myself in a sort of 
(juagmire, which, for all I knew, might get softer and thicker 
every step I took. I looked out for the stars, and saw 
a few : but they wore of no kind of use to mo ; for I had 
not the slightest idea what direction, even under their 
guidance, I ought to take. I resolved to avoid the bogs ; 
and kept edging away, until I at length reached a gap, 
which, as it led off the infernal common, I hoped might 
lead me to some habitation.” 

“ Where spring-guns and steel-traps w'ere set eveiy night,” 
said I. 

“ Not a bit of it,” said Daly. “ I wont on, following my 
nose, until I found myself at the edge of a copse, wliich I 
began to think looked extremely like Squire Bagswash’s pre- 
serve. However, it was not that; but I lieard people talking 
at no great distance, and a call of ‘ Halloo ! ’ How to act I 
did not exactly know, with a gun and a bagfull of cocks and 
hens, and a venerable rabbit to boot. What could I do ? 
To have answered the call would have been to be detected 
as a poacher in the dark. 1 resolved, at all events, on 
getting rid of my poultry in the first instance, and accord- 
ingly emptied my store, rabbit, tail, and all, and proceeded 
somewhat more gaily after having thrown out my ballast ; 
^yet not without some apprehension, either of being shot by 
the keepers for a poacher, or by the poachers for a keeper ; 
I so got clear of the whistling firs and moaning larches as 
fast as I could, still utterly ignorant of my course.” 

“ And getting late,” said I. 

It must then have been past eight,” said Daly* “ I 
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trudged; scrambled over the farrows of one field, and 
through the turnips in another ; and so on and on, until at 
last I was forced to sit myself down on a gate and rest ; and, 

1 give you my word, although I have known a great deal of 
the world, I never was so dead beat in my life as I was then. 
Not a house could 1 see. The glimmering of a rushlight in 
a cottage window would, in my eyes, have been thrice more 
brilliant than the whole regalia of England collected. But no : 
there were no cottages — no rushlights ; and 1 do believe 1 « 
went the length of swearing at my own stupidity in under- 
taking my solitary excursion. Only one set-off was there to 
the whole thing; — had seen the Bags washes, male and 
female, and laid in materials for an histonette for the next 
evening — that is, if I really survived the present one ; but I 
began to feel cold, and hungry, and thirsty. However, it 
appeared pretty certain that out of the fields I must get, if I 
went straight on end, and could not well fail of fetching up 
in a road somewhere at last.** 

Which, as you are here alive to tell the tale,’* said I, 

“ of course you did.” 

“Why, yes,” said Daly, “I did; but it was not for a 
long time ; and then I had come to a full stop ; and, striking 
the butt of my Manton on the ground, I swore, by stock and 
barrel, that I would not budge from under a huge tree which 
overshadowed me till daylight came to my aid. I was 
ravenous — I was chilled — was wretched — I was tired to 
death ; but why tire myself more ?-^and accordingly, feeling, 
and 1 daresay looking, very like the dear Don of La Mancha, 

I sat myself down with my back against the trunk, and, if 
you’ll believe me, fell fast asleep.” 

“Asleep I” said L 

. “Fast as a church,” said Daly, “and dreamt — dreamt, 
first, that I was starving, — that, 1 think, must have been a 
fort of waking vision; then, that I was at a ball; and then I 
dreamt of being safe back at mine host’s hospitable mansion 
and then 1 had a confused, hurly-hurly kind of a dream, 
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either that I was Sir Marmaduke Wrigglesworth, or that 
Lady Wrigglesworth was Mrs. Daly, or something of that 
sort, and that I tumbled out of bed, which tumble was to 
me a ‘ dying fall ;* for I rolled over on my side, and woke — 
in no bed — ^in no house, but where I had lain me down^ 
under the tree before-mentioned.” 

“ You must have caught your death of cold ? ” said I. 

“ No, Dalys and cats are very tenacious,” said my jocular 

• friend ; “I roused myself — sat up and listened — recollected 
where I was, and heard at the same moment what was really 
< sweet music to mine ear,* the sound of a bell-team. Ho ! 
ho ! says I — ^you are ihere^ are you ? — where there are bells 
there are horses — where there’s a team there’s a waggon — 
where there’s a waggon there’s a road — up I jumped, and as 
fast as I could, just roused from my slumbers, scrambled 
over brambles and clambered over fences, until I caught 
sight of the waggoner’s lantern waggling on the side of the 
tilt like a bright pendulum to regulate the wheels; the 
moment 1 saw that 1 knew I was landed, and, after en- 
countering a few of those thumps and bumps which ‘ flesh is 
heir to,’ found myself on a high road. Waggons, even those 
called ‘flies,’ may be overtaken, and although dead beat, 
and sore of foot, I soon came up with the eight plaited-tailed 
animals which were dragging the mountain, second only in 
size to the Juggernaut idol. 

“ My first object was to ascertain where I was, and what 
the direction of the vast pile before me. 1 found, to my par- 
ticular satisfaction, that I was within two miles of Ripley, 
and that the edifice was moying towards London — the result 
was, an involuntary spring upon the shafts of the vehicle, 

* and a look at the waggoner, which, by the light of his 
revolver, was perfectly intelligible. The gun, the gaiters, 
the grace, and the gentility, spoke the gentleman, and ho 
gave me leave to assume the post which he himself wa|^ 
prevented by Act of Parliament from occupying. All my 
sorrows fled the moment I felt myself moved along without 
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any personal exertion, and the smiles which had nearly been 
exhausted during my toil and trouble, returned, as Moore 
sings, to ‘gild my brow.* ‘I have had walking enough,’ 
said I to myself, ‘and grieving enough — nunc ridendum,' ” 

“ Excellent wag ! ” said I. 

“ Excellent waggon, rather,” said Daly, “ for so it proved ; 
and after three-quarters of an hour’s hard tugging by the 
‘ hell assembles * before me, I was dropped, gun, gaiters, bag, 
and all, at the door of the Talbot — facing the Green. I 
tipped my driver — bade adieu to the tilt — and began knock* 
ing loudly at the door of mine ostlery.” 

“ And a nice enough inn it is,” said I. 

“It turned out to be past midnight,” said Daly; “and, 
by the merest luck in the world, the exemplary widow who 
then occupied it had not gone to her rest, or roost. Sh^ 
personally answered my call, and replied to my knock. 
After a few preliminary ‘Who’s there’s?’ she opened the 
door ; and the moment she recognised me — for I was well 
known upon the road — ^her delight, as you may conceive, 
was unspeakable. 

“ ‘ Bless my heart, Mr. Daly,’ said the widow, ‘ what a 
time o’ night to be strolling about with your gun ! Why, 
where do you come from ? ’ 

“ ‘ That,’ said I, ‘is about the last question in the world 
I can answer satisfactorily. I have been wandering across a 
country with which I am not particularly well acquainted — 
have tired myself to death, and fallen asleep.’ 

“‘Fallen indeed,’ said mine hostess, ‘into a ditch, Mr. 
Daly, I should think. Why, dqar me, what a condition you 
are in ! ’ 

“ ‘ Exactly,’ said I ; ‘ recumbent repose in October under * 
an oak, is not particularly delicate; however, my darling, 
give mo some supper, some hot brandy andr water, and 
order me the most comfortable bed in the house, for I am 
a-tired.‘ 

“ ‘ Why, sir,’ asked the dear woman, * where is your 
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servant with your clothes — you cannot think of sleeping 
hero in that condition V 

“ ‘ Not exactly,* said I ; ‘ I shall take off my clothes when 
I go to bed — and as for my servant, ho is snug and happy 
at Sir Marmaduke Wrigglesworth’s (where I ought to be 
too), unless they have sent him out with a rake and a lantern 
to search for me and drag all the horso>ponds in the neigh- 
bourhood. I tell you I am hungry — and tired — and shall bo 
wery sleepy ; — out with your tit-bits and delicacies — some- 
thing piquant — nice — savoury, eh — and after that, a com- 
fortable nest.* 

“ ‘ You shall have something to eat,* said the widow, *and 
something to drink, for those I can give you myself ; but as 
for a bed, I haven’t one in the house — crammed full from top 
to bottom.’ 

very tired,’ said I; I can sleep compact like a 
dog on a hearth-rug — ^lialf a bed will do for me.* 

“‘Come, Mr. Daly,' said the landlady, <nono of your 
nonsense — I have no bed whatever to-night, and here it is 
almost one o’clock — you had better let me ring up the next 
turn-out, and get back to Wrigglesworth.’ 

“ ‘ Thank you, Fanny,* said I ; ‘ I used to call her Fanny 
in her husband’s time, and he was killed, switching a rasper, 
three years before ; * not I — should not got there till nearly 
four — all the family “ in a deep sleep buried,” — no, no — 
none of nonsense — where am I to rest ?’ 

“ *I told you the truth,* said tho widow; ‘there’s not a 
bed disengaged.’ 

‘‘ ‘Not one?’ said I — lookipg, as I fancied, most insinu- 
atingly, and helping myself to a glass of brandy from a bottle 
covered with a gilt bunch of grapes, at the same time gently 
pressing the tip of mine hostess’s little finger. 

“ ‘ Not oncyupon my life, Mr. Daly,’ replied she ; ‘ indeed, 
wo aro BO full, that my sister Jane, who is hero, is obliged to 
sleep mth 7?ie.* 

“‘That’s very unfortunate indeed,* said I; ‘however, I 
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rejoice that you have so much custom — all’s good for trade — 
at all events, lot mo eat — ^let mo warm myself — ^both in the 
sunshine of those bright eyes, and in the blaze of the parlour 
fire.* 

Mine hostess proceeded to make me exceedingly com- 
fortable — 1 ate cold fowl and ham, and drank hot brandy 
and water, and eventually punch. Mine hostess sipped 
shrub — a liquor which, if it were liqueur^ would rank fathoms 
above either Cura 9 oa or Maraschino — ^till at last the clocl^ 
striking two, reminded her it was time to go to bed. 

“‘M,* said I, ‘that is extremely just and proper. But, 
alas I I am like my melancholy little friend who was “ very 
gentil, but whose hair came a leetle through the top of his 
hat,” — have no bed to go to.* 

“*It*s very provoking,* said the landlady, ‘so tired as 
you are, too.* 

“ ‘ It is, indeed,* replied I — seeing a proposition of some 
sort or other on the tip of her tongue. 

“ ‘ Now,* said she, looking remarkably serious, ‘ can I trust 
you — will you promise me, if I give you a bod, to do as I 
bid you, Mr, Daly?* 

“ ‘Your commands,’ said I, ‘ shall be obeyed to the letter 
— only let me rest myself quietly and comfortably — ^it is all 
I ask — ^for never was poor devil so tired in his life as I.* 

“ ‘ Take a drop more punch, Mr. Daly,’ said my landlady, 

‘ it will make you sleep the sounder.’ 

“ ‘ No fear of that,* said I ; ‘ but what do you propose ?* 

“ ‘ Why,* said mine hostess, ‘ I have one bed unoccupied.* 

<‘ i Why didn’t you say so before ?’ cried I. 

“ * I’ll tell you why,’ said !ny fail* friend ; * it’s a double- 

bedded room, and the other bed is occupied* by a ’ 

li i snoring farmer, from Farnham,* said I ; ‘ or per- 

haps a tight-skinned sailor, walking his way to town from 
Portsmouth.* 

“ ‘ No,* said she, looking very pathetic— and very pretty 
by the way — ‘ by a lady.’ ^ 
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* A lady,* said I, * oh, charming thought ! ’ 

“ * There it is,’ interrupted the lady, ‘ that’s just what I 
expected, you are all fire and tow — alight in a moment — 
now I shall not say another word, and you must sleep, if yott 
mil sleep here, in the arm-chair by the fire.* 

“ * No,* said I, ‘ no — don’t bo angry — didn’t know— 

I thought 

** ‘Yes, Mr. Daly, that’s what you are always thinking, I 
believe,’ said mine hostess, ‘ but that won’t do —the lady 
who occupies the other bed in the double-bedded room is ii 
sad invalid ; she has been stopping here for some time, and 
the only rest she gets is by dint of laudanum, which tho 
doctor gives her in large doses, and she sleeps soundly 
during the night, which makes up for the sufferings she 
endures by day. If you choose to behave well — and, tired 
as you are, I don’t like to turn you out or leave you Jicre — 
you shall have the other bed. You must go gently into tho 
room, and when you are in bod I will come and take away 
your candle ; and as I sloop in tho next room, if you don’t 
remain perfectly quiet I shall insist upon your getting up 
and coming down again hero into the bar.’ 

“ * Agreed,’ said I, * I only ask for a bod — all I want is 
rest — am scarcely able to walk or stand, therefore I agree 
to your condition ; let me finish my punch, and marshal mo 
tho way I should go.’ 

“After looking at me suspiciously and hesitatingly for a 
minute or two, my dear landlady agreed to trust me ; and 
accordingly having seen that my bed was properly prepared 
she returned, and, lighting a candle, preceded me upstahs, 
and opening tho door of the room put her finger to her lips to 
enforce silence, whispering me, that when I was in bed I 
should knock against the wainscot which separated her room 
from that in which I w^as to repose, and that she would come 
and fetch my candle. 

“ I promised to obey all ter injunctions. The curtains of 
the other., bed were closely drawn — never felt so awkward 

28 
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in my life — ^but I had promised ; yet one peep before the 
light vanished — no — perhaps the lady would wake and 
scream, and I should be forthwith ejected. I resolved to 
keep my faith, at all events till mine hostess was herself 
asleep, and then see — ^as far as utter darkness would permit 
— how the aflair would terminate. 

“Accordingly, I hurried off my clothes — ^washed my face> 
hands, and mouth as gently and quietly as possible, and 
having concluded my brief preparations for depositing myself 
on my much longed-for couch, gave the concerted signal, and 
scarcely was well in my place before my dear landlady 
entered tlic room on tip-toc, and, coming up close to the bed- 
side and having whispered * Now, remember your promise,’ 
took the glimmering light away, and left mo in the dark with 
my fair and slumbering companion. 

“ There was something very strange in my position ; 
I was tired to death, but somehow I could not sleep. I lay 
and listened to hear wdicthcr my fair incognita would sneeze — 
or cough — or cry ^ hem* — or j^lay off any little coquettish trick 
which, under the circumstances, I thought probable enough. 
I durst not move, for I knew” I w-as w^atched ; however, I sat 
up in the bod and began to w’onder. Is it, thought I, an old 
woman or a young woman ? — an invalid is interesting, and, 
bless her, slie must be uncommonly genteel, for she does not 
snore in the least — a few minutes served to convince me that 
my landlady did — and I rather rejoiced in the sound of her 
slumbers, since I thought I might perhaps succeed in attract- 
ing the attention of my sleeping partner ; and the fact that 
a gentleman of my very rqspectable pretensions was so 
whimsically associated wuth her — knowing, mine hostess’s 
archness — induced me to attribute her readiness to quarter 
mo upon the slumbering beauty, to a foreknowledge on her 
part that my introduction would not be considered altogether 
an intrusion. 

“ After I had satisfied myself that my landlady was reaay 
eafe, I had fecourse to some slight coughs, which do occa- 
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sionally infest one ; but no, my signals were not answered : 
the dose of laudanum had been particularly strong that night. 
At last I thought I heard a slight movement. I began to 
listen till I heard the beating of my own heart, and felt a sort 
of drumming palpitation in my ears. I held my breath : pshaw, 
thought I, this woman has been cheating mo, the other bed 
is tenantless, — a trick to try mo, — and for what a stupid dolt 
she will set me down if I don’t convince her that I had at 
least curiosity enough in my composition to ascertain what 
was in it. 

“ My feelings fired at the thought. Up I got, — groped my 
way across tho room, — the white dimity drapery being just 
visible amidst the ‘ palpable obscure.* I reached the bed, — 
1 paused, — heard nothing ; — I partly opened the curtains 
at the side, and said in a soft, very soft voice, ‘ Hem I ’ No 
answer. ‘ Ma’am, — ma’am,’ still silent ; — ‘ are you there 
said I ; — and, placing my hand on the pillow, found she was. 
Dear, unconscious creature, there she lay, comfortably 
cuddled up in the clothes, and sleeping, or seeming to sleep, 
soundly. I was, I admit, on the point of proceeding to 
awaken her, in order to announce my prciSence, when, in 
stepping towards the head of tho bed, my foot came in 
contact with a chair which stood on its right-hand side, 
which was overthrown with a crash that, in an instant, 
roused — not my dear opium-drinker — ^but my lynx-like land- 
lady. I heard her jump out of bed. I jumped into mine, 
but, in less than two minutes, there she was, like Margaret’s 
‘gi’imly ghost,’ standing before me, loading mo with re- 
proaches, and ordering me, in the most peremptory terms, to 
take the candle, descend the stairs, and dress myself in tho 
parlour behind tho bar, and wait until she came down to 
eject mo from the house ; seeing that she could have no kind 
of confidence ip a gentleman who had so much confidence in 
himself. 

“ Vain were my pantomimic supplications : she would 
listen to nothing but immediate abdication ; and 1 could not 
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well bo angry with her, for she had put faith in me, and 
perhaps run the risk of losing a valuable customer by 
indulging me with the luxuries of case and rest which, under 
no other circumstances, she could have afforded me. I 
implicitly obeyed her commands ; and, as soon as she had 
retired to dress herself, collected my wearing apparel, and 
slunk downstairs to prepare for my departure, which seemed 
inevitable. As I passed along the passages, I heard multi- 
fai'lous snorings in all dhections, which convinced mo of the* 
truth of my landlady’s assertions as to the influx of company, 
and made me repent more sorely than before, that I could 
not for once in my life act with discretion and decorum. 

‘‘I had scarcely finished dressing myself when my land- 
lady made her appearance in the parlour. 

‘“I really am surprised, sir,* said she, * at your conduct. 
I thought, as a gentleman, you might have been trusted, con- 
sidering the circumstances under which I ventured to put 
you into that room.* 

<< < Really,* said I, ^ I thought were playing mo a trick, 

and I could not bear your having the laugh against me, and 

so I certainly diiL venture just to ascertain * 

'‘^Ascertain!* cried the landlady; ‘ that’s just the very 
thing you ought upon no consideration whatever to have 
done. Did I not tell you the lady was an invalid? Ohl 

Mr. Daly, Mr. Daly ! I believe you are the d * 

<< < evil be, ma’am,’ said I, interrupting her, ‘ to him 

who evil thinks. I meant no harm, and ’ 

“ ‘ You might have ruined me, sir,* said mine hostess. 

“ * Might I ? * said I ; ‘ when ? ’ 

“ < This very night, sir,’ said she ; ‘ this vtry hour. Why, 
■what would have been thought of mo and my house, if it had 
been known that I had allowed you to sleep in that room ? 
Nobody would have believed that I did it out 6f pure regard 
for your comfort, tired and knocked up as you were, and 
because I had not a hole or cornor besides into which you 
could have poked yourself : however, it will bo a lesson for 
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mo another time ; and now, Mr. Daly, if yon will take my 
advice, — the lads are getting up in the yard, — ^you will let me 
order out a chaise and pair, and go on to Guildford, whore, I 
have no doubt, they have plenty of beds, and where you may 
get some comfortable rest ] and as the brother of the lady in 
No* 8 is sleeping here to-night, something unpleasant to all 
parties might happen in the morning, and you would do me 
a very great favour if you would go.* 

* “I felt considerably inclined, for many reasons, to accede 
to what appeared the very reasonable desire of mine hostess : 
first of all, I might do her a mischief by staying; in the 
second place, the lady might complain to her brother ; in the 
third place, the White Hart at Guildford was a remarkably 
good inn; and a well-made bed, and a well- warmed bed-room, 
would be extremely comfortable by comparison with the 
chilly atmosphere and the chair-slumber of the parlour 
behind the bar at Kipley. To Guildford I must eventually 
proceed, — and why not now ? So, with the best possible 
grace, I told mine hostess that I was at her command, and 
begged of her to dispose of me as she thought fit. 

“ I paid her liberally for the horses, the repast, and the 
portion of my night’s rest which I ought to have had ; and 
when I stepped into the * yellow and two,’ I shook hands 
with her, and she gave mo a look as much as to say, 
again and again, ‘ Daly, Daly I you are not to bo 
trusted.’ 

“ Well, sir, away I went', glasses rattling, and wind 
whistling (a short stage, you know); and, before four, wo 
reached the White Hart. I. had forestalled my Guildford 
sleep in the chaise ; however, we soon made them hear at 
ttie inn, and in less than three quarters of an hour I was 
again rolled up in the sheets, having before I went to 
bed written a* note to my servant at Wrigglesworth, which 
I desired might be sent oif early in the morning, directing 
him, after leaving word 'with Sir Marmaduke’s man that I was 
(ilive, if not merry, to come to me wiUi my clothes and other 
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requisites for dressing by ten o’clock ; and certainly, I must 
say, I never did enjoy my rest and quietness so entirely and 
completely as upon that particular occasion. Instead of ten 
o’clock — Shaving desired that I might not be disturbed — I did 
not awake until past noon, and then regretted that my balmy 
comfoi-t had been broken in upon. 

“From my servant, when I saw him, I learned that my 
friends at Wrigglcsworth had really expressed great anxiety 
on my account, which did not displease mo, — I rather like 
to create an elTect, — ^but I did not hear that my dear Lady 
Wrigglesworth had either absented herself from dinner or 
disappeared for the evening in consequence of my absence, 
which I confess mortified my vanity a little. I dressed, and 
liaving ensconced myself in the drawing-room of the White 
Hart, the walls of which apartment were most constitutionally 
decorated with loyal and orthodox prints, and which imme- 
diately faces the Gothic House, I delighted myself by watch- 
ing the movements of two uncommonly pretty girls in the 
said antiquated edifice, who appeared to be in full possession, 
in the absence, as I surmised, of some greater, and probabl>' 
graver, personages 

“ After breakfast I strolled out. I like Guildford : it is a 
nice, clean, handsome, healthy town ; the hill in the street 1 
admit to be a nuisance ; the alternation between climbing up 
and sliding down is tiresome, and even dangerous. These 
little objections did not affect me — nothing allects me when 
I am on the hunt for subjects — so away I went — smack 
bang into a Quaker’s shop to buy myself a pair of gloves — 
and there — there I saw what I had never before seen — two 
Quaker children playing about the place, thee’ing and thou’ing 
each other with perfect French familiarity. Now, do you 
know,” continued Daly, “ it is quite worthy of remark, — 
that nobody — always, I presume, excepting Quakers them- 
selves — has ever seen a Quaker baby in arms, a Quaker lady 
enceinie, or a Quaker gentleman ■v^th a wooden leg — eh ? I 
like these statistical speculations. So, having bought my 
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gloves, I returned to ‘ mine inn,* about one, intending forth- 
with to proceed to Wrigglesworth. 

“Just as I reached the door of tho White Hart, and just 
as my man was bringing out my horses, my eye was attracted 
by a funeral procession, consisting merely of a hearse, one 
mourning coach, and a private carriage, which had halted 
before the door; two persons who had occupied the coach 
having entered the house while fresh horses were put to the 
“three vehicles. A natural and not very blameable curiosity 
prompted mo to ask a jolly, merry-looking undertaker, whose 
funeral it was, whither they were going, and whence they 
had come ? 

“ ‘ Why, sir,’ said the man, * what you see here isn’t 
tho regular job as I hopes to turn it out at Chichester next 
Tuesday, which is the day fixed for tho interment of tlie 
corpse. Short notice, you see, sir ; could not do everything 
in a minute, sir.* 

“ ‘ What is tho name of tho ? ’ I hesitatingly asked. 

“ ‘ Miss Barmingfield, sir,* said the man, ‘ is tho name of 
the corpse. Poor young lady, it was as well as you and mo 
three days ago, and was a coming down to Chichester to 
spend a month with its mother; when, just in a minute, it 
was taken ill at Kipley, and out it went for all the world like 
tho snuff of a candle.’ 

“ * At Ripley ! * said I ; * did she live at Ripley ?* 

“ ‘ No, sir, she didn’t,’ said the undertaker ; ‘ you’ll excuse 
me — she died there.’ 

“ * But she must have lived there first, I presume,* said I> 
rather angrily ; for a joker hates to be joked upon. 

“ ‘ A very f^Jiort time indeed,’ said the jolly undertaker. 

She arrived at tho Talbot the day before yesterday, about 
twelve o’clock, in high health, and by six at night, as I said 
afore, she wg,s a corpse.’ 

“ ‘ At the Talbot I ’ said I. ‘ And are you bringing the 
body from tho Talbot now ?’ 

“‘Yes, sir,’ said the’man; ‘on our way to Chichester, 
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Wo could not move her, poor dear young lady, afore, because 
I couldn’t get things ready till this morning.’ 

“ ‘ Pray,’ said I, with a degree of agitation which evidently 
astonished my companion in the crape, ‘ where — in what 
part of the Talbot at Eipley did the young lady die ? * 

‘“In Number 3 ; that ’ere double-bedded room right over 
the gateway,’ said the man. * We only packed her up this 
morning.* 

“ My dear Gurney, you may easily imagine what my feel* 
ings were. Only conceive the idea of having been turned 
into a double-bedded room in the dark with a dead woman ! 
It was lucky that the horses were pronounced ready, and 
that Major Barmingfield, whose residence at Ripley mine 
hostess had so truly announced, made his appearance just 
at the moment that the undertaker had enlightened mo on 
the subject. I felt a mingled sensation of horror at the 
event, of joy at my escape from the place where it occurred, 
and of repentance for my misconduct towards my landlady, 
•svho had so good-naturedly strained a point for my accom- 
modation, which nearly overset mo ; and I have not a notion 
what I should have done, had it not boon that the coldness 
of the weather afforded mo an excuse for drinking off a glass 
of brandy, and the lateness of the hour forced me to mount 
my nag and begin my canter to Wrigglesworth forthwith.” 


A VISIT TO THE OLD BAILEY. 

As I entered the Court, a case of some importance had 
terminated, and the judge just concluded his summing upr 
when the clerk of the arraigns put the customary question to 
the jury, “ How say ye, gentlemen — is the prisoner ^t the 
bar guilty or not guilty ?” Upon which the jurymen laid^ 
their heads together, and I heard something in a whisper from 
their foreman, who immediately pronounced the agreeable 
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verdict, “Not guilty.” Tho prisoner bowed gracefully— be 
was a pickpocket — and re&ed. 

The prompt decision of the jury convinced me that it must 
have been a clear case ; and 1 rejoiced at the departure of tho 
now exonerated sufferer. 

“ That’s a reg’lar rascal,” said the sheriff to me in a whisper ; 
‘‘never was such a case heard on, to be sure — seventeen 
watches, thirty-two pocket handkerchiefs, four pair of spec- 
tacles, and five snuff-boxes, all found upon his person !” 

“ Yet,” said I, “ the evidence could not have been very 
strong against him — ^the jury acquitted him after a minute’s 
consultation.” 

“ Evidence, Mr. Guniey |” said the sheriff, “ how little do 
you know of the Old Bailey 1 — ^why, if these London juries were 
to wait to consider evidence, we never should get through the 
business— the way we do here is to make a zig-zag of it.” 

I did not exactly comprehend the term as it was now ap- 
plied, although Daly had often used it in my society with 
reference to a pin and a card universally employed at the 
interesting game of rouge ct noir; and I therefore made no 
scruple of expressing my ignorance. 

“Don’t you understand, sir ?” said the sheriff — “ why, the 
next prisoner will bo found guilty — ^the last was acquitted — 
tho one after tho next will bo acquitted too — it comes alter- 
nate like — save half, convict half — that’s what wo call a zig- 
zag ; and taking tho haggregate, it comes to the same pint, 
and I think justice is done as fair hero as in any court in 
Christendom.” 

This explanation rendered tie next prisoner who made his 
appcai’anco an object of considerable interest to me. He was 
a* little dirty boy, who stood charged with having stolen a 
pound of bacon and a peg-top from a boy somewhat his junior. 
The young prosecutor produced a witness, who, as far as ap- 
pearances went, might, without any great injustice, have taken 
the place of the prisoner, aqd who gave his evidence with con- 
siderable flueney ^nd flippancy. His manner attracted the 
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notice of one of the leading barristers of the court, Mr. Flap- 
pertrap, who, in cross-examining him, inquired whether he 
knew the nature of an oath. 

“ Yes, I does,** said the boy. 

Explain it,*’ said Flappertrap. 

“ You may bo d d,** replied the lad ; ‘‘ that’s a hoath, 

ain’t it ?” 

“ What does he say ?*’ said the judge — ^who, as I about 
this period discovered, was as deaf as a post. 

“lie says, ‘You may bed d,’ my lord,” said Flap- 

pertrap, who appeared particularly glad of an opportunity to 
borrow a phrase, which he might use for the occasion. 

What docs he mean by that T said the judge. 

“ Tiiat is the way, my lord, he exhibits his knowledge of 
the nature of an oath.** 

“ Pah ! pah 1” said the judge — “ Boy, d’ye hear mo ?** 

“ Yes,” said the ])oy, “ I hears.” 

“ Have you ever been to school ?” 

“Yes,” said the boy, “in St. Giles’s parish for throe 
years.” 

Do you know 5 nur catccliLsm 

The boy muttered something which was not audible to the 
court generally, and was utterly lost upon the judge personally, 

“ What does he say ?” said his lordship. 

“ Speak up, sir,” said Mr. Flappertrap. 

The boy muttered again, looking down and seeming em- 
barrassed. 

“ Speak louder, sir,” said another barrister, whose name I 
did not know, but who was remarkable for a most unequivocal 
obliquity of vision — “ speak to his lordship— look at him — 
look as I do, sir.” 

“ I can’t,” said the boy, “ you squints !” 

A laugh followed this bit of neCivete^ which ^^eatly abashed 
the counsellor, and somewhat puzzled the judge. 

“ ^Vhat does ho say ?” said his lordship. 

“ Ho says he knows his catechism, my lord.” 
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« Oh — does not know his catochism — ^why then, what — ” 

‘‘ Does know, my lord,” whispered the lord mayor, who 
was in the chair, 

“ Oh— ah — does know — know — here, boy,” said his 
lordship, “ you know your catechism, do you ?” 

“Yes,” replied he, sullenly. 

“ We’ll see, then — what is your name ?” said his lordship. 

^ “ My name,” said the intelligent lad — “ what, in the cate- 
chism ?” 

“ Yes, what is your name 

“ M. or N. as the case may be,” said the boy. 

“ Go down, go down,” said the judge, angrily, and down 
he went. 

“ Gentlemen of the jury,” said his lordship, “ this case 
will require very little of your attention — ^tho only evidence 
against the prisoner at the bar which goes to fasten the crime 
upon him, is that which has been offered by the last witness, 
who evidently is ignorant of the nature and obligation of an 
oath. With respect to the pig’s toes which the prisoner 
stands charged with stealing ” 

“ A peg-top, my lord I” said Flappertrap, standing up, 
turning round, and speaking over the bench into the judge’s 
cars. 

“ Peg-top,” said his lordship — *‘oh — ah — I sec — very bad 
pen — it looks in my notes like pig’s toes. Well — peg-top — 
of the peg-top which it is alleged he took from the pro- 
secutor, there has not been one syllabic mentioned by the 
prosecutor himself; nor do I see that the charge of taking 
the bacon is by any means proved. There is no point for me 
to^ direct your attention to, and you will say whether the pri- 
soner at the bar is guilty or not ; and a very trumpery case 
it is altogether, ^that I must admit.” 

His lordship ceased, and the juiy again laid their heads 
together; again the foreman gave the little “hem” of con- 
scious readiness for decision ; again did the clerk of the 
arraigns ask the important question, “ How say ye, gentlemen, 
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is the prisoner at the bar guilty or not guilty?” Guilty,” 
said the foreman to the clerk of the arraigns ; and I told 
you so,” said the sheriff to me. 

The next case was a short one. The prisoner a woman, 
the evidence clear and straightforward ; but no great interest 
was excited, because it was known that the case, for the 
trial of which in point of fact the learned judge had, for 
particular reasons, given his attendance, and which accounted 
for his lordship’s presence at the close of the session, was 
very speedily to come on. This extraordinary combination 
of circumstances afforded me the most favourable opportunity 
of seeing all the sights of this half awful, half amusing scene, 
even to the discharge of the grand jury, who had been 
specially kept together for the purpose of finding or ignoring 
the bill preferred against the eminent culprit, who was 
evidently the great attraction of the day— having found 
which, they had but three more to decide upon. 

It was in the middle of the defence of the female prisoner, 
now ** conm nobh,'' and just as she was making a beautiful 
but useless appeal to the “ gentlemen of the jury,” that a 
bustle in the court announced some coming event. 

‘‘ I am,” said the weeping prisoner, “an orphan — I lost 
my mother while I was yet a child — my father married 
again, and I was driven from what had been before a happy 
home — 1 have only to pray ” 

Bang went a door — the scuffle of feet were heard — down 
went some benches — “ Make way — make way ! ” cried some 
of the ofiicers. “ Stand back, sir, stand back — the gentlemen 
of the grand jury are coming into court.” To what the 
moaning prisoner at the.bar nfight have limited her suppli- 
cations, I never had an opportunity of ascertaining, for Ihe 
noise 1 have mentioned was succeeded by the appearance of 
eighteen or nineteen men, dressed up in solnething like the 
shabbiest dominoes I had seen at Lady Wolverhamptdn’fl 
masquerade, trimmed with verrr dirty fur — the leader, or 
foreman, carrying in his hand three bits of parchment. A? 
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these gentlemen advanced to a space reserved for them in 
the centre of the court, the judge kept exchanging bows 
with them until they had all reached their destination — the 
foreman then delivered to the clerk of arraigns the three 
bits of parchment, who, putting his glasses on his nose, 
read — James Hickson, larceny — not found. — John Hogg, 
felony — true bill. — ^Mary Ann Hodges, felony — ^not found. 
The clerk then informed his lordship, partly by words, and 
partly by signs, the result of the deliberations of the grand 
jury, and the fact that there were no more bills to set before 
them. Having thus far proceeded, that officer inquired if 
the gentlemen of the grand jury had any presentment to 
make; whereupon the foreman, one of the largest and 
dirtiest-looking persons imaginable, but whose countenance 
was indicative of love of power and command, and who 
appeared, at the moment he prepared himself to unburthen 
his great soul of a grievance, to feel as if the whole world 
were a football, made for him to play with, — 

** My lord,” said ho, drawing himself up into an attitude, 
“ I am sure I need not, at this time of day, enter into any 
discussion with your lordship on the vast importance of the 
rights and privileges of Englishmen — of the original esta- 
blishment of the trial by jmy in this country. It would be 
worse than idle to occupy your valuable time and that of this 
court, by dilating upon the merits of our constitution — the 
chiefest of which has, I may say — ^been always — and I will 
say — wisely, considerately, and prudently held to bo that 
peculiar mode of administering justice betw^ecn man and 
man. But, my lord, if in ciyl cases tlic deliberation and 
decision of a j^i^ry are co;aside(ed adequate safeguards to 
the rights and property of the peVple,‘the law, still more 
careful of their lives and liberties, has interposed in criminal 
cases another .and a higher tribunal, in the nature of a 
grand jury.” [Hereabouts the judge, having bowed his head 
graciously, omitted to raise it again, having dropped into 
a Bound slumber.] 
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Thai iribnnal of mediation in the first instance, is full of 
importance; and whatever subsequent proceedings may bo 
taken in a case, I do say, for myself and my fellows, that 
the decision upon ex-parte evidence requires more circum- 
spection, more care, and more consideration than a verdict 
delivered after a case had been argued, and after witnesses 
have been heard on both sides. 

“If, my lord, your lordship concedes this point, I will 
merely say, generally, that when the mind is occupied by 
any important object, more especially in matters of juris- 
prudence, it is absolutely necessary that nothing, if possible, 
should occur to irritate or exacerbate the feelings — all should 
be calm, and at rest.’* 

Several people turned their eyes towards his lordship, 
and some smiled. 

“ No incidental annoyance should be permitted to inter- 
pose itself; nothing which could divert the judge from the 
point to which his intellectual faculties ought to bo directed, 
and to which, my lord, under suitable circumstances, they 
would as they should naturally converge. But, my lord, wo 
are finite beings — creatures of habit — subject to all tlic 
weaknesses of our nature, and liable to be acted upon by 
impulses almost unaccountable to ourselves. For myself 
and my fellows, I may, perhaps, hope for a favourable inter- 
pretation of our intentions, and a lenient judgment of our 
conduct. Wo have, my lord, struggled hard to do our duty, 
and I hope wo have done it serviceably and effectually— 
conscientiously and faithfully, I am sure we have. But, my 
lord, we do think it nccessaiy to call your lordship’s most 
serious attention to a fact w’hich is embodied in the present- 
ment I hold in my hand. It is one which occurs to us jo 
bo of paramount importance, as far as the tempering of 
justice with mercy is involved : we have suffered grievously 
from tlie existence of the evil to which we point ; and ^al- 
though at this time of the year its effects are of course 
not so heavily felt as in the winter season, wo have 
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considered it a duty we owe to this court, to our fellow- 
countrymen, and, we may say, to every man intimately 
or remotely connected with the administration of criminal 
justice, spread as they may be over the whole surface of 
the globe, to state that the chimney in the grand jury- 
room smokos so much and so continually, that it is im- 
possible to endure its effects calmly or patiently; and wo 
therefore think it right to bring the matter thus formally 
before your lordship, and to desire that measures may bo 
taken to abate a nuisance which, by its effects, is calculated 
to thwart, impede, and even distort the course of justice, 
and produce evils, the magnitude of which it is scarcely 
possible to imagine, and certainly not to express.” 

A buzz of approbation from the gentlemen of the grand 
jury, who had been undergoing the process of smoke- 
drying for several days, created a stir in the court, in the 
midst of which the learned judge awoke; and the lord 
mayor having whispered into his lordship’s wig, his lord- 
ship bowed, and the clerk took the parchment. 

“ Mr. Foreman, and gentlemen of the grand jury,” said 
his lordship, “ I am happy to say that your labours for the 
present are concluded ; there are no more bills for your con- 
sideration. Your presentment shall be attended to, and I 
have to acknowledge your great zeal and attention, and to 
give you thanks for your services : — gentlemen, you are now 
discharged.” 

The bows, and scufflings, and cries of “ Make way tticrc 
for the gentlemen of the grand jury, who are coming out of 
court,” were resumed, and tha orator and his peers retired, 
leaving the poo» girl at the bar, wondering what had hap- 
Jtened, and what could be the reason that tho worshipful 
community with the cat-skin tippets should have inter- 
posed themselves in the middle of her pathetic defence, in 
order to discuss tho imtating characteristic of a smoky 
chinmoy. ^ 

1 admit that tho pompous oratory of the foreman, the 
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** mons parturiem " — a splendid exhibition, and the 
cuius musy' which eventually presented itself, were to mo 
treats of no common order, and I regretted that Daly was 
not with me to participate with me in devouring the gravo 
absurdities which wo should have had before us. 

The trial of the girl was concluded, and I had no doubt 
as to her fate, now that I became acquainted with the prin- 
ciple, — she was acquitted, and never shall I forget the effect 
which this result of her trial produced upon her manners and 
features. The moment my friend Zig-zag had pronounced 
the words, “Not guilty,” the pathetic expression which had 
characterised her countenance turned into the most humorous, 
and having winked her eye at the learned judge, who, poor 
man, had summed up decidedly against her, she proceeded 
to place her tAvo hands extended in a right line from the tip 
of her nose, in the direction of his lordship’s seat, after the 
fashion of what is called “talcing a double sight,” and then, 
making a noise wdiich, if not indescribable by imitation, is 
certainly irreducible to writing, something between that which 
a hackney- coachman utters to encourage his tired horses, 
and that which a duck makes wdien it sees cither a ditch or 
a drake in dry weather, she turned herself suddenly round 
with the least graceful pirouette I ever saw, leaving one of 
the hands which she had previously elevated for observation 
the last part of her person visible. 

A short case of pot-stealing followed — the prisoner was 
found guilty in ten minutes ; and then came the case. It was 
a curious and intricate one, and I felt quite assured, when I 
saw the prisoner, a genteel-looking young man, take his place 
under the inverted mirror, contrived with* an almost dia- 
bolical ingenuity, so as to refract and reflect the light upcm 
his face from the huge window at his back ; I said to my- 
self, having got both hardened and hungry during my 
short probation in court, “ We shall not dine at stx 
to-day.” 

It might, perhaps, injure the feelings of the individual 
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himself, or, if he is dead, those of his friends and relations, to 
detail the particular case, the more especially as nothing could 
bo clearer than that the crime laid to his charge was amply 
and satisfactorily — to everybody except himself — proved and 
substantiated. 

Just as the last witness for the defence was under cross- 
examination, I saw one of the lord maj^or’s servants put his 
powdered head in a little hole, and whisper something to the 
ordinary of Newgate, a remarkably pious- looking man, in full 
canonicals, with a bag-wig, which, to use Foote’s phraseology, 
ppoaking of Dr. Simony (by whom, as of course everybody 
knows, ho meant the unfortunate Dr. Dodd), “looked as 
white as a curd, and as close as a caulillowcr.” It struck mo 
that either the pretty wanton who had just been acquitted 
desired some serious conversation with the clergyman, or 
that the last convicted pot-stealer felt some qualms of con- 
science, and had sent for spiritual assistance ; but no, — my 
friend Mr. Sheriff Bucklesbury relieved my mind from any 
such apprehensions, by inviting me to a whisper, with an 
expression of countoaanco 'which convinced mo that it was 
nothing of so serious a character which had suddenly sum- 
moned the reverend divine from the court. 

“ Good ncv. s ! ’* said the sheriff ; “ land is in sight.” 

“ What ? ” said I, not exactly catching the idea. 

“ Dinner is not far distant,” said the sheriff, “the ordi- 
nary has sent for to dress the salad.” 

Well, thought I, that ever a man so dressed, and so ad- 
dressed, as the I’evcrend divine opposite, should quit the seat 
of justice toiiipcrod with mercy, 4o mix oil and vinegar in a 
salad-bowl, does seem strange. It was evident to vie, from 
the manner in which my friend spoke of the chaplain’s secular 
vocations, that his respect for the table w'as infinitely greater 
than that which be entertained for the cloth, and never from 
that day have I seen painted over suburban inns, “ an ordi- 
on Sunda5"8 at two , o'clock,” without thinking of 
ttto reverend functionary so styled in the Old Bailey, 

29 
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and the probable duties be would be called upon to 
perforin. 

The evidence having terminatedi and the clock pointing to 
fifteen minutes after six, his lordship began summing up. I 
have already mentioned that his lordship was deaf, and the 
strange blunders which I noticed in his early charges will per- 
haps servo to inform the reader of these papers, whoever ho 
may be, that his lordship’s handwriting was utterly unintelli 
gible, even to himself; indeed, so completely illegible werd his 
notes, that the only resource his lordship had, if ever they 
were called for upon motions for new trials (which perhaps 
I need not here add, was in his lordship’s caso by no means 
an unfrequent occurrence), was to send them to be printed- 
printers being proverbially the best decypherers in the 
world. 

His lordship’s charge — barring the inevitable blunders and 
hesitations, rendered absolutely necessary by this almost 
hopeless illegibility — was exceedingly minute and elaborated, 
He recapitulated Iho evidence of the three first witnesses 
verbatim, and continued thus of tho fourth ; — 

“Now, gentlemen of tho jmy, here is Amos Hardy- 
Handy — no, not Handy — Harding — Amos Harding tolls 
you, that on Tuosdpy — no, not Tuesday — I see — Friday 
the 14th — that is; the 24th — ho was going along Liverpool 
— no — Liquorpond Street — near Gug’s Island — Guy’s — 
no — Gray’s Inn Lane — yes — going along Liquorpond 
Street, Gray's Inn Lane — at about eight o’clock in the 
morning — and saw the fire break out of Mr. Stephenson’s 
•windows. This, gentlemen of the jury, is a very remarkable 
fact — and in connection with some otl/er circumstances to 
which we shall presently come, is quite worthy of you/ par- 
ticular attention — ^j’ou perceive that he swears to eight o’clock 
in the morning.” 

“Evening, my lord,” said Mr. Flappertrap, standing np 
and v/hispering his lordship audibly. 

“Evening is* it ? ” said his lordship — “ay, so it is-^. 
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^veiling — no matter — lie swears to the time at which Im 
eaw the fire break out — and hence will naturally arise in 
your minds a chain of circumstances which it will be my duty 
to endeavour to unravel. In the first place ” 

Hereabouts one of the servants of the court put his head in 
at one of the doors at the back of the bench, and whispered 
the lord mayor much after the same manner in which Mr. 
Flappertrap had just before whispered the judge. His lord- 
ship immediately pulled out his watch — ^thon looked at the 
clock — and then wrote a few words upon a slip of paper, and 
laid that slip of paper upon his lordship’s notes. The judge 
took up the memorandum, and tore it in pieces — as I thought 
indignantly. 

“ You know what that means ? ” said my friend, the 
sheriff. 

No,*' said 1. 

“Dinner’s waiting,” replied my friend — an announcement 
which startled mo, as it seemed impossible but that it would 
be kept waiting for some time. This little scene, however, 
v/as followed by the arrival of the recorder, who, after bowing 
to the lord mayor, took his scat on the bench. 

“1 told you so,’* said the sheriff ; “ Mr. Recorder is come 

to try the remaining cases ” A cry of “ Silence — pray, 

silence,” indicated that Mr. Sheriff Bucklesbury and I were 
speaking somewhat too loudly. 

“The circumstances to which I allude,” continued his 
lordship, after ho had torn up the note, “ are in fact so clearly 
detailed in the evidence you have heard, that to men of intel- 
ligence and experience, like thdSje I am now addressing, any 
attempt at cxplantition on my part would be superfluous. 
The case appeovs a very clear one — you have to decide upon 
the value of the evidence, and return your verdict accordingly, 
giving the prisorfer the benefit of any doubts you may enter- 
tain on the question.” 

Never was I more surprised than at finding the promised 
©xplanations and comparisons of fact and testimony so sud- 
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dcnly cut short, after the manner of ** the story of the Bear 
and Fiddle,” and I could not help, ^vhile the clerk of tho 
arraigns was putting his accustomed question to the jury, 
noticing the circumstance to my worsliipful friend. 

To be sure,” said the sheriff, don’t you see — tho time 
is up — he smells the marrow puddings." 

’.riio jury, emulating the expedition of the judge, in one 
minute, according to the zig-zag system, acquitted tli:' 
prisoner ; whereupon, his lordship rising to depart* addrcs?;cd 
that individual in words to this effect : — 

‘•Prisoner at the bar, you have been tried by an able, 
patient, and conscientious jury of your countrymen, who, 
convinced like myself of the enormity of your crime, and of 
the wicked intentions by wdiich you wore actuated in its 
commission, have returned tho only verdict which lliey could 
justly and honestly return — they have well discharged their 
duty. And although it is not my province in this place to 
pronounce tho aAvful sentence of tho law upon you, I shall 
take care ” 

Here IMr. Flappertrap w hispered his lordship that the jury 
had acquitted the prisoner. 

“ r>y-aiid-by, sir,” snid his lordship, angi-j" at bciiu,' 
interrupted — “I shalj lake enre, young jnan, that an example 
shall bo made in your person of the ” 

Tho lord mayor hero ventured to suggest that tho “young 
man ” was found not guilty. 

“Very w’oll, my lord— presehti}', presently,” said his 
lordship- •• c^c■n-handodnes.s of ju.stiee; and that an enor- 
mous offender of your class may not ]>o suffered to 
the just vengeance of the law^s wdiich lie h?is outraged.” 

Here ]\Ir. Flappertrap whipped a bit of paper over 'tho 
desk of tho bench into the very place w’ljich the announce- 
ment of dinner had ho recently occupied. Ilis lordship 
looked at it, and exclaimed, unconsciously — Oh I ah !— 
umph ! ” and then continncd-»r** It is true that upon tlio 
present occjisiou .the mercy and forbearance of the 
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have been exercised in a signal ir»anner ; and I trust their 
benevolence and indulgence will not be thrown away upon 
you. I maintain my own opmion still — yet they have 
decided, and I have only to receive that decision — ^you arc 
discharged, sir, and may go about your business ; but I can 
loll you this, young man, you have had a very narrow 
escape indeed.” 

There was not a man in court who did not tacitly admit 
tl>e truth and justice of at least the concluding passage of his 
lordship’s address to the acquitted prisoner; nor was that 
individual himself the least astonished of his lordship’s 
auditors. The incident, however, was worthy of its place in 
the day’s proceedings, as producing a climax to the judicial 
operations of the learned lord, and leaving upon the minds 
of all his majesty’s liege subjects then and there present, a 
conviction, that however classical it may be to picture Justice 
blind, it is not, as a matter of convenience and utility, at all 
desirable that she should also bo deaf. 


THE TOOTHPICK-MAKERS’ COMPANY. 

The day was extremely fine ; the windoAvs of the rooms 
opening to the water, the house smelling of fried fish and 
mud, and the little boys with naked legs screaming, ‘‘ please 
to make a scramble,’^ we having attained this enviable 
position in the building’ which looked like a race-stand, by 
treading a labyrinth of the dirtiest alleys and fable yards 
that ever pauper or pony inhabited. It was, however, a 
joyous scone; and Hull, who was good enough to bo my 
Mentor on the occasion, pooh-poohed the waiters into 
allowing us to look at the dinner -room, all laid out for the 
company ; mor^ than a hundred were expected, partitions 
bad been pulled down, holes cut out hero, and props poked 
in there, to allbrd the rccpiircd accommodation ; in short, 
everything gave token of a goodly day, , 
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Hull, who was at home everywhere, and everywhere 
popular, appeared, as soon as he arrived, to supersede 
everybody else. 

** My dear friend,** said he, “ I happen to know these 
people — the Toothpick Makers are one of the most ancient 
corporations of the city. My dear sir, the Mercers were 
incorporated in the 17th of Bichard the Second — have a 
tract that will prove it — 1898 they were embodied — know 
the clerk of the company at this day — ^so do you,** 

“ No, I do not,” said I. 

‘‘Pooh, pooh,” said Hull, “ don’t tell me — Jemmy Hobbs 
— everybody knows Jemmy Hobbs — married Miss Ball of 
Blackboath — splendid fellov/’, Jemmy. Well ! those Mercers 
are a fine company, so arc the Grocers, — St. Anthony is 
iheir patron. My dear sir, I am forced to know all these 
things. Then there arc the Drapers, and the Fishmongers — 
pooh, pooh — ^Doctors, and Proctors, and Princes of the 
Blood, aro all fishmongers — Walworth was a fishmonger — cb 
— my dear friend, you should see their paintings — splendid 
things — Spiridiona Boma — fish in all seasons. Then there 
are the Goldsmiths and the Skinners, and the Merchant 
Tailors — Linen Armourers — oh — queer follows, some of 
them ; but I do assure you — ” (this was said in a whisper,) 
‘‘ you will seo some men hero to-day worth seeing.’* 

“ I suppose,” said I, “ tho Toothpick Makers’ Company 
was founded by Curius Dontatus — ^whence comes tho French 
curc-deiitH 

“Pooh, pooh,” said Hull, “no such thing — much older 
than Curiu.j Dentatus — I happen to know — founded in tho 
reign of Edward the Fifth, my dear friend.*’* 

About this period the company began to arrive “thicter 
and iastcr,” and certainly I had never seen any one of them 
befovo, vhich gave, at least, an air of novelty to tho scene. 
Generally speaking, they ran fat, and wore white waistcoats, 
such as that to which I had likoped tho bow window of 77, 
St. James’s Street : they looked^ll very hot, and puffed a 
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good deal ; — however, they kept coming and coming, until 
the drawing-room, as a sort of thing like a bad conservatory, 
well placed to the south-west, was called, was so full that I 
began to bo as hot as my companions. Six o’clock arrived, 
but no dinner ; the master of the house (who, from wearing 
a similar sort of uniform waistcoat, 1 took to be a Toothpick 
Maker,) came in and spoke to some of the fattest persons of 
the community, evidently intimating that the banquet was 
ready — nevertheless no move was made, because it appeared 
that lilr. Hicks had not arrived. 

“You had bettor,” said one of the more important persons 
in the room, “ let men be placed ready to see when Mr. 
Hicks arrives at the end of the lane by the stables.** 

“ Yes, sir,” was the answer ; and from that time I heard 
nothing but Hicks and Mr. Hicks talked of, until I was 
driven by extreme curiosity to inquire of my omniscient 
friend Hull, who Mr. Hicks was. 

“ Hicks 1” exclaimed Hull — “why, my dear friend, you 
know Mr. Hicks — the great Mr. Hicks — everybody knows 
Hicks.” 

“ I for one,” said I, “do not — ” and it turned out that at 
the moment I was not likely to be enlightened, for, just as 
Hull was about to give mo an account of this important 
personage, a hubbub and bustle near the door, which speedily 
pervaded the whole assembly, proclaimed his arrival. In a 
moment the buzz of conversation ceased, a sort of circle was 
made round Mr. Hicks, and several of the most distinguished 
members of the community hurried up to take their places 
near him. Hull dragged mo towards this sanctum, this 
magic ring, and^ with a look of the greatest importance, 
a^ured me, that it was right that I should immediately he 
presented to Mr. Ilicks. The presentation accordingly took 
place, and no sooner was it over, than one of the gi'andees 
came up to me, and, in a confidential whisper, informed me 
that my place at dinner was on tho left of Mr. Hicks, as 
being a friend of the mastlr, I concluded that the arrange* 
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ment was attributable to Hull, who, I found, was to be my 
neighbour on the left, and, although I could have dispensed 
with the honour of so close an approximation to the hero 
of the day, I rejoiced mightily that I was placed so near my 
friend Hull, who would be as useful to me upon such an 
occasion as is a catalogue of the pictures at an exhibition 
anywhere else. 

In a very short time dinner was announced, and Mr. 
Hicks, having the master on his right hand, led the way to 
the large room upstairs, round the whole of which the tabic 
ran, exhibiting, as I entered the apartment, a lengthened lino 
of tin covers, looking like a collection of cuirasses, glittering 
on the board ; — the heat was tremendous, and the air re- 
dolent with fried flounders. A few minutes sufficed to 
arrange us, grace was said by the chaplain, and we fell to. 
As in all similar cases, the exercise of eating and drinking 
superseded conversation or remark, and I, who did but little 
in that way myself, and having therefore an opportunity of 
seeing the modus o\)erandi at my leisure, became suddenly 
enlightened as to the extent to which such pleasures may be 
carried. Of each and every dish did each and every man 
partake, from turtle to white-bait, both inclusive ; by com- 
parison with the individuals now before and around me, my 
friend Bucklesbury, whom I had a week before considered a 
prodigy in the way of feeding, sank into insignificance ; to 
the elaborated course of fish succeeded a host of fowls, 
cutlets, hashes, stews, and other tilings of that nature, 
accompanied by sundry haunches of venison, and succeeded 
again by ducks innumerable, pnd peas immeasurable. The 
destruction of all these articles was, howex'cr, effected with 
ease in less than an hour and a half, during which the 
attentions paid to Mr. Hicks were most marked and grati- 
fying : if the sun shone in upon the tip o|' his nose, the 
waiters were ordered to pull down the blinds before him ; if 
the gentlest breeze wantoned about the back of his neck, the 
master of the house was called to shut the window behind 
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him ; for him the chairman culled the choicest bits ; to him 
the landlord tendered his most particular wines : every eye 
was fixed on hu actions, every ear seemed open to /iis W'orcls; 
ho had, however, as yet spoken little, hut had eaten the 
more.’’ 

All sublunary pleasures must have an end, so had this 
dinner ; and ii call of silence, and the thumping of the pre- 
sident’s hammer upon the table, announced that some profes- 
sional gentlemen were about to sing "Non mjhis, Dominc. 
They began — we all standing up — with the sun full in my 
eyes, setting over London in all its glory. The voices har- 
monised beautifully ; but fine and melodious as they were, I 
felt that the canon, or whatever it is called, very much 
resembled a fire which, smouldering and smouldering in the 
low notes, kept perpetually bursting out in a fresh place, 
when one fancied it out. As far as the religious feeling of 
the thing goes, it was misplaced ; and as for its duration, it 
seemed to be more like three graces than one. 

This over, the wiiio began to pass, and “ beards to wag 
Hicks grow condescending, and the day began to mend ; the 
King’s health was given — song, God save the King — chorus 
by the companj^ all standing — The Queen — The Prince of 
Wales — then the Duke of York and the Army — the Duke of 
Clarence and the Navy — the Memory of St. Ursula, the 
mother of all Toothpick Makers, with an appropriate glee, 
received with loud cheers. 

The Master then rose and bogged to propose a toast. Ho 
sooner had he uttered these words, than the whole room rang 
with applause, the wine-glasses danced hornpipes upon tlie 
table to the mugic of the forks and spoons, and the noise was 
Uemendous. *'‘1 see,” continued the worthy president, 
“that you anticipate my intentions ; gentlemen, tlicvo could 
be no doubt ,iipon j^our minds what the toast would be ” 
(more cheering). “I will not occupy your time, nor hinder 
you from the gratification of your feelings upon this topic by 
dilating upon the merits *of the illustrious individual whose 
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health 1 am about to propose ; whether we regard him in 
public life, guiding by his 2 eal and energy the community 
which he fosters and protects by his influence, or view him 
in private society, the ornament of the circle of which he is 
the centre, our gratitude and admiration are equally excited. 
Gentlemen, I will not trespass upon your time, or wound, 
what I know to be the delicacy of his feelings, by recapitu- 
lating the deeds which gild his name, and which have, during 
the last year, added so much to his honour and reputation; 
and to the welfare and comfort of his colleagues and associ- 
ates ; — I bog to propose the health of Benjamin Spooner 
Hicks, Esq., — a name dear to every Englishman — ^with all 
the honours.” 

Then came a storm of applause unparalleled, at least in 
my experience. A band of music, which had hitherto been 
silent, struck up “ See the Conquering Hero comes,” and 
nine times nine cheers were given in a style the most over- 
whelming. During this storm of rapture, I seized the 
opportunity of once again asking Hull who Hicks was, and. 
what ho had done, to deserve and receive all these extra- 
ordinary marks of approbation and applause, but all I could 
extract from my rubicund friend was, “ Pooh, pooh, — don’t 
tell me — ^you know Hicks — my dear friend, everybody knows 
Hicks — ^thore isn’t a man better known in the universe.” 
There was no time amidst the din of glory to assure him once 
more that I had by no possible accident over heard his name 
before, so I resumed my scat, as the object of our enthusiasm 
quitted his, to return thanks. His up-rising was hailed by 
the company with an almost Persic adoration: — silence at 
length having been obtained, he spake — 

** Sii’, and Gentlemen, — Thero are certain periods in our 
existence which entirely defy description — this, as far as I 
am concerned, is one of them. I have been placed in many 
trying situations, and I think I may say, without fear of 
contradiction, I have behaved as became a man (loud cheers) ; 
I am aware that some of my efforts for the benefit of my 
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fellow-creatures have been crowned with success (hoar, hear, 
hear) ; and I am thankful to Providence that I am possessed 
of the means to do good to them as is not so well off as my" 
self (loud cheers). I say, sir, it would be the height of 
baseness for a man who has been born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth, not now and then to take it out, and feed them as 
has not been so fortunate (great cheering). My political 
feelings and principles I need not touch upon (immense 
cheering) ; they are known to all the world (tumultuous 
applause); I shall steadily maintain the course I have hereto- 
fore followed, and observe the straight line, neither swerving 
to the right, nor to the left, as little awed by the frown of 
power as flattered by its smiles (hear, hear, hear). 

“ Gentlemen, I sincerely thank you for the honour you 
have done me, and beg to drink all your good healths in 
return.** 

Tho shoutings wore here renewed, but to an extent far 
beyond tho former exhibition. Mr. Hicks sat down, but 
still the thunder continued; and scarcely had it subsided, 
oven for a moment, when Mr. Hicks, upon his legs again, 
caused a relapse which nearly drove me mad. 

Hicks waved his hand, and it was a calm — ^j^ou might 
have heard a pin drop — ho had to propose tho health of the 
worshipful chairman, the Master of tho Toothpick Makers’ 
Company. 

After expressing in almost tho same words that Hicks had 
just before used, his conviction that this was the ‘‘ proudest 
moment of his life,” tho chairman continued to observe, that 
if anything could possibly add to tho gratification of having 
his health drunk by such an assembly, it was tho fact of its 
having been proposed by such an individual. He then pro- 
ceeded to say, that ho w’as quite sui’o in that society, composed 
as it was of * men of all parties, all professions, and all 
politics, he need not expatiate upon tho merits of tho honour- 
able gentleman to whom^ ho had previously alluded — they 
were known all over the world. like Hioks, retmmed 
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the most heartfelt acknowledgments for the favour he had 
received at their hands, and sat down amidst very loud 
acclamations. 

Still I was left in ignorance of all the great deeds which 
‘‘gilt ” my friend Hicks’s “humble name;” and I found, 
being so near him, that it was quite impossible to get enlight- 
enment. At length, however, I was destined to hear some- 
thing of the character of his achievements ; for shortly after 
the worshipful master had sat down, and just before the, 
healths of the wardens of the Toothpicks, or some such 
functionaries, were about to be toasted, a tall, thin, pale man 
— a rare specimen in the Museum — rose and said, as nearly 
as I can recollect, what follows : — 

“ Sir, I am sure you will forgive me for the intrusion I 
now venture upon ; but I cannot permit this opportunity to 
pass without expressing, on my own part and on the behalf 
of several of my worthy neighbours, a sense of our obligation 
— and, indeed, the sense of obligation under which, like us, 
the rest of civilised Europe, arc laid, by the manly, courageous, 
zealous, and indefatigable exertions of the honourable gentle- 
man on the right of the chair, to \vhom you have so justly 
referred (loud cheers). It may, perhaps, be thought super- 
fluous in me to enlarge upon a subject so familiar to your 
hearts ; but I cannot avoid mentioning a trait which at once 
displays the greatness of that honourable gentleman’s mind, 
the prowess of his courage, and his immutable determination 
to do justice to all men” — (still louder cheers followed this 
point). 

“I think,” continued the pq-lo man, “I need not speak 
more distinctly upon the subject to which I ^.llude.” (Hero 
shouts rent the room, and glasses began to dance again.) 
“But, lest there sliould bo any gentleman present, who 
might by accident be unacquainted with the,, circumstance 
to which I refer” — (cries of “no, no! impossible! hear, 
hear! order, order!”) “I say, ij — for it may bo so — if 
such a thing should be, I think it* best at once to explain, 
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tbat the conduct to which I now specifically refer, but which 
I may truly say is of a piece with every action of his honoured 
life, is that which our great benefactor — and friend — if he 
will allow me so to call him” — (Hicks nodded, and said 
“hear!”) — “observed upon the occasion of removing the 
lamp from the corner of Black Lion Street to the head of 
Spittle Court.” (Immense cheering.) “ Sir, I do not wish 
to go into the question of the eleven yards of pavement from 
-the Swan Inn to the bootmaker's” — (roars of laughter burst 
from part of the company, as the evident severity of this 
remark upon the conduct of some other eminent individual, 
murmurs from others, “hoar, hear!” from many, and “oh, 
oh ! ” from a few !) “I strictly confine myself to the lamp ; 
and I do say, without fear of contradiction, that the benefit 
conferred on society by that change, and the manly way in 
which it was cfiectcd, without truckling to the higher powers, 
or compromising the character and dignity of the Company, 
has shed immortal lustre upon the name and fame of the 
lionourable gentleman to whom I have alluded. (Immense 
cheers.) I have to opologiy.o for this eflusion” — (“no, no I 
hravo”) “hut it is involuntary. I have for several months 
laboured under emotions of no ordinary nature ; I have now 
unburdened my mind, and have done my duty to myself, my 
honourable friend, and iny country.” 

Tho ogre sat down amidst the loudest possible applause, 
and moro shouts were sent forth in honour of Hicks. 

The healths of the Yv'ardcns of the Company 'wore then 
drunk — returned thanks : — then came alternately songs 
and glees by the professional gentlemen : — then they drank 
Mrs. Hicks anck family ; — and then — for be it observed, tho 
Servour of the applause increased as tho night grow older — 
the uproar was tremendous. Kino times nine seemed infinitely 
too small a complement of cheers to compliment tho Hickses, 
and I had become dead tired of tho whole affair, when Mr. 
Hicks — the great Mr. Hicks — rose to return thanks for 
t/icu honour, He talked*of connubial felicity, and spoke of 
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the peculiar merits and charms of his daughters with all the 
eloquence of a tuft-hunting mother. ISaving done which, 
he fell to moralising upon the lateness of the hour, and the 
necessity of recollecting that Greenwich was nearly five 
miles from town ; that, happy as we were, prudence pointed 
to a period at which such enchantments should terminate. 
“Gentlemen,** said he, “in conclusion, I have obtained 
permission to propose one parting bumper. I believe wo 
are all agreed that the constitution of England is a blessing 
envied by every country in the world — (loud cheers). Wo 
have drank the king, the queen, the royal family, the army, 
the navy, the ministers, and indeed everything that we 
could be well supposed to drink constitutionally. Gentlemen, 
the place in which wo are now assembled suggests to me 
the best, the most loyal, the most appropriate, and the most 
constitutional toast possible as a conclusion. J give it you 
with feelings of mingled loyalty and piety — I propose to 
you, ‘The Crown and Scoptro,* and may they never bo 
separated.** 

This unqualified piece of nonsense, delivered seriously by 
Hicks (rather overcome) to about fifty or sixty survivors of 
the original dinner, nearly killed me with laughing : not so 
the company — at it they went — cheered like mad — up-stand- 
ing nine times nine — rattle went the forks — jingle and smash 
went the glasses— and, in the midst of the uproar, Hicks 
rose, the Master did the same, and, of course, we followed 
the example. 

Then came all the worry and confusion about carriages — 
the little alloy was crowded with people seeking for con- 
veyances — it had just begun to rain. Hut’ looked at 
and inquired what vehicle I had? — I had none — I wifS 
annihilated — when, judge my delight and surprise at finding 
the illustrious Hicks himself at my side, offering Hull and 
myself places in his coach. I could scarcely believe it; 
however, so it was, and an advantage was derivable from it 
for which I was scarcely prepared. 
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Come down with wie,’* eaid Hicks, “ directly : — ^this way 
-—they are preparing a deputation to light me through the 
alley to the carriage — I want to avoid it. My hoy tells me 
it is all ready — if wo can but get round the corner, wo shall 
be off without being observed — ^thoy mil do those things, but 
incog, for me — hate state and finery — eh, Mr. Hull ?” 

“ Pooh, pooh ! said Hull, “ you need no now honours — 
to bo sure — what a day — oh — never was any thing so 
jsplendid ! *’ 

And so Hicks’s boy, or, as Hull called him, b’y,” pre- 
ceding, we made our escape into the patriot’s carriage; 
and never did I more rejoice in my life. The quiet of 
the calm which aeronauts experience when they rise in a 
few minutes from the tumultuous shoutings of the populace 
into the dead stillness of the vast expanse above, cannot 
be more surprising than was the tranquillity of the coach 
compared mth the boisterousness of the company. 

Mr. Hicks carried us as far as ho could, without incon- 
veniencing himself, and set us down at the comer of a small 
street in Cheapside, having, just before wo parted, mentioned 
to mo that if at any time I should bo in need of any article 
in the hardware line, I should find every thing ho had at 
wholesale prices and of tho very best quality. 

Hull and I walked westward, hut whether it arose from 
the length of the way or its width, I cannot exactly state, I 
was uncommonly tired when I reached home. When I fell 
asleep, which I did as soon as I got into bed, I dreamed of 
tho extraordinary infatuation which possesses men in all 
classes of life to believe tlmmselves eminently important, 
and their affaii;^ seriously interesting to all the rest of the 
world ; and became perfectly satisfied that every sphere 
and circle of society possesses its Hicks, and that my friend 
tho hardwaremau was not one bit a greater fool than his 
neighbours. 
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THE MANSERVANT»S LETTER."^ 

IMurrel Oreen, Thursday, 

‘‘Dear Sarah, — I should not wonder if you wasn't a little 
surprised at neither seeing nor hearing from me before this, 
as I calculate you also will be at reading the date of this 
hepistol. The truth is, that the Captain, Avliose stay in 
England will be very short, says to mo, just as I was 
coming oif to you the night after I wrote, ‘ Lazeiibj^* 
says he, ‘ where do you go when you leave me ? * So I 
contumaciously expressed myself in these identical word?, 
Why, sir,’ says I in a masculine manner, ‘I am going to 
Blisslbrd.* Whereupon he observed to me that he supposed 
I had got what the French calls a chair ah me there, and 
that I w^as likely to settle myself in the neighbourhood — so 
then I expostulated with him and mentioned my notion of 
setting up in the general line, and ho laughed and said that 
ho hoped to do that himself some day, and was quite 
factious upon the tocpick, which after his manner the night 
before, rather constaminated me, as Goldfinch says in Ben 
Jenson’s ‘ Beggars' Opera ; ’ whereupon he says, looking 
at me in his droll way, ‘ Tom,’ says he, ‘ I shan’t be 
long in London ; hadn’t you better go up with me and 
IMrs. M. when wo are married, and stop with us till -wo 
go ? ’ — for, mind you, ho is going to take her cut with 
him to share the toils of the champaign ; and this was the 
very first of his directly insinuating that the thing was nil 
settled : so I hesitates a little ; and thinking of you, my dear 
Sarah, I says, says I, ‘ Sir, will you give mo an hour to 
preponderate ? ’ — ‘ To ho sure I v.dll,’ says the Captain. 
Well, I begins to think ; and I calculated I Tjuiglit make a 
few pounds by stopping and paying his bills and managing 
his luggage, and all thaty before ho went. So I says to 

* From ‘‘Gurney Married.’* ^ 
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Susan — she as I wrote about in my last — ‘ if you was 
says I, ‘ what would you do in this conundrum ? ’ — ‘ Why,’ 
says Susan, *• if you ask mo my advice, if I was you I’d 
stay and go with the Captain.* So I considers a bit more ; 
and I says to her, ‘ I don’t much like missus as is to be.’ — 
‘Nor I,’ said Susan, ‘although I have knowed her longer 
than you ; but for all that^ I’m going as her maid ; only to 
st^ till they leave England for good.’ — ‘Why,’ says I, 
having heard her opinion of the future Mrs. Merman, and 
how Mrs. Gibson had gone away entirely excavated by the 
levity of her mistresse’s behaviour, ‘ I had no notion you 
would do such a thing.’ 

“So Susan says to mo, ‘Lazonby,’ says she — she calls 
mo Lazonby, for wo are quite like brother and sister now — 
‘my old missus wishes it; and she hints something about 
remembering Mo hereafter ; and so what is it ’ sjiys Siisaii ; 
‘in these days, folks don’t stick at tritles ; and sure if Miss 
Milliccnt is good enough to bo Captain Merman’s wife, she 
is good enough to be my missus.’ That seemed remarkably 
judicial to my comprension ; and »so, thinking what was 
good for Susan could not be interogatory to mo, up I goes 
to the Captain, and agrees to stay with him, as I tell you> 
till he bids a Jew to his native land, at which perriod, dear 
Sarah, I hope to return to you, like the good bee who, as 
Pope says in ‘ The Deserted Ahllage’ — 

‘ Behaves iu beo-hives as behoves him,’ 

and bring you an affectionate art, and I should say upwards 
of se\'en pounds fourteen shillings in hard cash by way of 
hunney. Susan says she should like to know you, she is so 
J'.uich indisposed to wards you by my inscription of you ; and 
I should like you to be frieiidt, v/hich perhaps may be some 
of these days, if'she comes back to that part of the country. 
She would be uncommon nice company for both of us, she 
is so candied and filantropical, and it is a great thing for 
a married couple to have such a friend. 


80 
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‘‘ I don’t know whether you have ever been in this quarter 
of the world, although, as I don’t think you could well 
have got to Blissford by any other road from London, 
pr’aps you have ; it is very wild and romantic, with a bit 
of a green before the door, upon which there are geese, 
ducks, enseterar ; and Susan and I am going to take a walk, 
and we shall cany this letter ourselves to Artley Eow, where 
is the Post-office, because, as I have promised the Captain 
not to say anything one way or the other, I thought if he 
saw a letter redressed to the Passonage, he might inspect 
something ; so Susan and I agreed it would be better to 
go out in the dusk as if miscellaneously, and slip it in 
unbeknown to any body, while master and missus is en- 
joying their Uat a teat after dinner. We go on to the 
meterpolis in the morning, and Susan and I go outside in the 
rumble-tumble, for Miss Pcnnofather has lent rs the charriot, 
which I suppose I shall have to bring back, which, as I 
cannot do without horses, will be a very pretty incursion. 
I don’t in course know how long the Captain will be before 
he goes, so do not fret. I have got your wach, which 
does not keep tim well, but I never look at it without 
thinking of you. Susan says it wants to have new hands 
put to it, and I shall give it to a watchmaker in town to 
rigglo at it spontaneously on my arrival. The Captain and 
his mate seem very happy, which o makes me think of 
you, Sarah dear ; she certainly is i > beauty to my taste ; 
she is a good deal in the Ottomjf line, and I should say 
not easily pleased ; but in course as yet it all goes un- 
common comfortable; for, us O’Keefe says in his comical 
farce of ‘ Love for Love : - 

To iools .'i cur&e, to those a lasting boon, 

What wisely Rpends the hunney moon. 

hope poor Miss Fanny don’t take on about the loss 
of master ; I’m sure if I was she, and knew that he left mo 
for the sake of Malooney’s money, I should care no more 
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about him than nothing at all — trno love loves for itself 
a loan — don^t it, dear Sarah ? Oh, Sarah I Susan and I had 
some hot sassages and mashed potatoes for dinner to-day, 
and I did so think of you, and I said so ; and Susan says 
to me, says she, < Does your Sarah love sassages T so I 
said, says I, * Yes, where’s the girl of taste as doesn’t ?’ — 
and so she says again, ^ Then I wish she was here’ — and 
we both laughed like bogies. So tJiat shows we don’t 
forget you. 

‘‘As to Miss Fanny, there is one thing — which, if you 
have an opportunity upon the sly, you may incoherently 
hint — ^which may be p’rhaps a considerable revelation of her 
despondency, if she still cares for master ; which is this — 
the officer which is to have the recruiting party in place of 
him, as Battan told me before I came away, is taller and 
better-looking than master, and quite the gentleman : p’raps, 
if you tell Miss Fanny that, it will controvert her regret, 
and make her easy — 1 know enough of the seek, Sarah, to 
know that it is with females as it is with fighters — ^to use the 
words of Young in his ‘ Abelard and Eloisa,’ — 

One down, t’other come on. 

“And so perhaps Miss Fanny may make up her mind to 
the gentleman which will relieve my master — I am sure I 
hope she may, for she is I am sure constipated to make any 
man happy in that way. Well, Sarah dear, I must now 
say good-bye — or else, Tim files so fast, Susan and I may 
be mist. 1 haven’t room to tell you all about Master’s wed- 
ding, which was all done with little ceremony as possible, 
and as Susan say,^ there was not a minnit to be lost, but 1 
wilt explain all particulars when I come back to you, which 
will not be long first. So squeeze my keeping you in ex- 
pence for these few days, for I was go busy L could notwril e 
before, but Susan says she is sure you will forgive me, and 
so I tnink you will. 

“ I say, dear Sarah, in exclusion, I hope that you have not 
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been speaking to William Waggle, the baker’s young youth, 
because, as I am absent, it might give some grounds for 
calomel — ^Mrs. Hodgson and those two Spinkeses her sisters 
is always a-watching — I’m not a bit jellies myself— no, I 
scorn the ^ green hided malster,* as Morton says in his 
* New Way to pay old Debts* — but I know the world — I 
know what the old Tabbies say, and how they skirtinize 
every individil thing which relates to us — as I says to Susan 
— the eyes of the hole world is on us two — ^you and me— 
and therefore, Sarah dear, mind what you do, and do not 
encourage any of them to walk with you in an evening — 
specially Bill, inasmuch as the whiteness of his jacket would 
make the round-counter the more evident to the llargooscs 
of the place. 

jew Sarah — the next you will hoar from me will bo in 
London — most probably at the Wliitcoss Cellar in Pickadill}', 
or the Golden Cross, Charing Cross, which the Captain 
thinks the quietest spots to fix upon — rely upon my righting 
you the minute I have time — I told Kattan that I was going 
back to Blissford, so he will have had no message for you ; 
besides, I don’t want you to have any miliary connexions 
during my abstinence — therefore please to remember me in 
your art, as I do you in mine, and if you will, do me the 
fever to pay Mrs. Jukes three and ninepence which I owe 
her for washing my things, whicli I will repay you when 
we meet — best love, in whic’i Susan, though she does not 
know you, joins with equal sincerity — take care cf yourself, 
dear Sarah, and mind about, the baW. 

“ Yours always true till death, 

“Thoma£> Lazenby*’ 


THE BIBLIOMANIAC. 

^‘Herb,” said he, drawing frojn one of his pockets a very <i 
small dirty black-lcttcr book, “ this is all I shall do to;dny- 
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my pursuit, you know — eh — old books — rare books — I don’t 
care what I give so as I can secure them — this is a tract 
of 1486 — seventeen pages originally — five only wanting — 
two damaged — got it for seventy-two pounds ten shillings — 
Caxton — only one other copy extant — that in the British 
Museum.” 

“ Seventy-two pounds for ” said I. 

“ To be sure,” replied Hull ; “ why, my dear sir, it is not 
worth muj while to come out of the city unless I spend 
seventy or eighty pounds in the morning — cannot afford 
the time for less.” 

‘‘And what is it about ? ” said I, innocently. 

“Why, I do not happen to know said Hull ; “it is 
an essay, I believe, to prove that Edward the Fourth never 
had the toothache ; but it is, as you see, in Latin, and I 
don’t read Latin.” 

“ Then why buy it ? ” said I. 

“Buy ! ” exclaimed he, looking at mo through his glass 
with an expression of astonishment — “ I buy thousands of 
books ! — pooh, pooh ! millions, my dear sir, in the course of 
a year, but I never think of reading them — my dear friend, I 
have no time to read.” 

I confess I did not exactly comprehend the character of 
the bibliomania, which appeared to engross my friend, nor 
the particular gratification which the purchase of the un- 
readable works seemed to afford him. But he only curled 
up his mouth, as much as to say that I was a dunce, and 
that there was a sort of delight — felt in common with 
magpies, I presume — of picking up objects and hiding them 
away in dark hol&s and corners. — Gilhert Owiietj, 


ABSENCE OF MND. 

Absence of mind may b(^ defined to be a slowness of mind, 
in speaking or in action. The absent man is one who, when 
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he is reckoning up a bill, and hath collected the particulars, 
will ask a by-stander what the amount is. When he is 
engaged in a law-suit, and the day of trial comes, he forgets 
it, and goes into the country. He goes to the theatre to 
see the play, and is left behind, asleep upon the benches. 
He takes any article, and puts it away securely ; then he 
begins to look for it, and is never able to find it. If a 
man comes and tells him of the death of a friend, and asks 
him to the funeral, he says, with a melancholy countenance, 
and tears in his eyes, What uncommon good luck ! ” 
When he receives money, he calls men to witness the 
transaction ; when he pays a debt, he does not. He 
quarrels with his servant for not bringing him cucumbers 
in winter; and forces his children to run and wrestle for 
their health, till they are ready to die of fatigue. When 
in the country, he dresses his dinner of brorbs, he salts 
them until they are unfit to eat. And if anybody ask him, 
“How many dead have been carried through the sacred 
gate, to be buried ? he answers, “ I "wish to my heart you 
and I had half as many.” 


A DISTINGUISHED TEA^^LLER. 

Lady Cramly was, or rather had been during her hus- 
band’s lifetime, the authoress of a solitary work, upon the 
memory of which she still lived and revelled. She had 
published two volumes of travels. In some of the countries 
which she described she really had been, but in otljprs 
certainly not ; but wherever the scene was laid, Lady 
Cramly and Seraphino were at the top of the tree. Princes 
were proud to hand them to their carriage — crowned heads 
cgaened their palaces to receive them — ^Lady received 

medals, orders, and decoration^ which never before had 
been conferred upon females. Beraphine^with a pug-nose, 
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low forehead, and high Bhoulders — ^had been painted by all 
the first artists, and modelled by all the first sculptors on 
the Continent. The book of travels had gone through eleven 
editions — ^Mr. Liberal, the eminent publisher, had made six 
thousand pounds by it, and would have made more, only 
that he had foolishly insisted, out of respect to the character 
of her particular friend the Pope, upon expunging the 
authoress’s account of her having waltzed with his Holiness 
at a masquerade dui-ing the carnival, to which he went only 
to have the pleasure of being her partner. Upon this 
circumstance, and her having been made a Burgher (or 
rather Burgheress) at Bruges (the only instance of the honour 
over having been bestowed upon a lady), she not unfrequently 
descanted, and so often had she told the histories amongst 
others, that all who hoard them, including Seraphine herself, 
felt certain, that if nobody else believed them, Lady Cramly 
did. 

It was of Lady Cramly the wag said that her authority 
ought never to be doubted, for she must always be re-lkd 
upon. Nevertheless, her poetical prose M^as very amusing, 
and upon Waller’s principle (wo presume) she was certainly 
an extremely eloquent and entertaining companion. 


DALY’S PEACTICAL JOI^ES.^* 

Among the group was a man whoso name was Daly~who, 
of all the people accounted s^ne and permitted to range the 
world keeperlefjs, I hold to have been the most decidedly 
mad. His conversation was full of droll conceits, mixed 
with a considerable degree of superior talent, and the 
strongest evidence of general acquirements and accomplish* 
ments. He appeared to be on terms of familiar intimacy 
with aU the jnembers of our little community, and, by his 
* From “ Gilbert Gurney.*’ 
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observations and anecdotes, equally well known to persons of 
much higher consideration ; but his description of himself to 
me, shortly after our introduction, savoured so very strongly 
of insanity — peculiar in its character, I admit — that I almost 
repented having, previously to hearing his autobiogi’aphy, con- 
sented to send on my horses to Teddington, in order to 
accompany him to that village after the departure of the rest 
of the party to London, in a boat in which he proposed to 
row himself up to Hampton Court, where, it appeared, he 
had, a few clays before, fixed his temporary residence. 

‘‘I hope,” said he, ‘‘tliat we shall be better acquainted, 
I daresay you think rne an odd fish — I know I am one. My 
father, who is no more, was a most respectable man in his 
way — a sugar-baker in St. Mary Axe. I was destined lo 
follow in his wake and succeed to the business ; however, I 
cut the treacle tubs at an early age — saw no fun in firkins, 
and could not manage conviviality in canvas sKcvcs. D’ye 
ever read the London Gazette? '' 

Sometimes,’^ raid I. 

“Ill that interesting paper,” said Daly, “I used to look 
twice a week to see the jiricc of "Muscovados. One hapless 
Saturday I saw my father’s name along with the crush : the 
aiVair was done — settled ; dad w ent through the usual cere- 
mony, and came out of Guildhall as 'svliito as one of his 
own superfine lumps. Eefreshed by his ruin, my exemplary 
parent soon afterwards bought a house in Berkeley Square, 
stood a contest for a county, and died rather richer than ho 
started.” 

“ And you, I sui^poso, his h^ir ? ” said I. 

“He had not much to leave,” replied piy new friend. 
“ He ran it rather fine towards the close of his career. 
two sisters got their fortunes paid, but I came off with what 
wo technically called the scrapings — four hundred a year, 
sir, is the whole of my income ; all my personal property I 
carry under my hat. Timber I have none — save my walking- 
stick ; and as to land, except the mould in three geranim 
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pots, which stand in my sitting-room window, I haven’t an 
iucli. Still, Mr. Gurney, although I have not a ducat in my 
purse, 

‘ Yet I'm iu love, and pleased with ruin.’ ” 


envy your philosophy and spirits,” said I. 

“You are right,” replied Daly; “fun is to me what ale 
was to Boniface ; I sleep upon fun — I drink for fun — I talk 
fin* fun — I live for fun ; hence my addiction to our dear funny 
friends of to-day. They just suit me — they do nothing but 
laugh ; they laugh mth one when present, and at one when 
absent — but to me that is the fun.’* 

I immediately thought of the “ funny ” observations upon 
myself, wdiich I had overheard earlier in the day, pretty well 
assured that the voice of my new laughter-loving acquaintance 
had not been the least loud in the debate. 

“ I admit fiiysclf fond of practical joking,” continued my 
friend. “ I don’t mean in one’s own particular circle — there 
it is dangerous ; people arc not always in the same humour— 
what they think uncommonly good fan one day, they will 
S(3riously resent as an insult the next. There’s no judging 
with certainty a man’s temper of mind, and it is not easy to 
iiscertain how much melted butter a gentleman would like to 
have poured into his coat-pocket without kicking ; I avoid 
tliat sort of thing, but on the great scale I confess my addic- 
tion. Coming hero yesterday evening, I stopped the chaise 
at the corner of Eghiun, to turn the finger-post at the corner 
half round — sent all the people bound for London to Chertsey, 
all the people destined for Egliam to Windsor, and all the 
people destined fyr Windsor to London — that’s my way.” 

“Probably,” said I, “ but not theirs. And do you often 
indulge yourself in these freaks ? ” 

“Perpetually,” replied Daly; “I’ve whipped off every 
knocker in Sloane-street three nights running — a hundred and 


ninety-four, exclusive of shops ; and if ever the project of 
ligYing London with smolvC should be brought to beai*, I 
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flatter myself you will hear of my darkening the whole parish 
of Pancras, by grinding a gimblet through a gas-pipe.” 

These frolics must cost something,” said I. 

Occasionally,” said my friend; ‘‘but what of that? 
Every man has his pursuits — have mine.” 

“ I should think,” replied I, “if you perform such tricks 
often, your pursuits must be innumerable.” 

“ What 1 ” exclaimed Daly ; “ pursuits after me, you mean ? 
I*m obliged to you for that—l see we shall be better 
acquainted — of that I am now quite certain. One thing I 
must tell you of myself, because, although there is something 
equivocal in the outset of the adventure, I set it all to rights 
afterwards, and 'will prove to you that in fact all I did was 
done for fun — pure fun.” 

I foresaw an awkward discovery of some sort by the pre- 
fatory deprecation of criticism; however, I listened to my 
slight acquaintance with complacency and confidence. 

“ You must know,” said Daly, “ that I once had a brother, 
— long since dead, — and you must know that ho was my 
elder brother, and ho went abroad ; 1 remained at home, and 
was my father’s darling — he fancied nothing on earth wa3 
like me. I was the wittiest, if not the wisest fellow breathing; 
and I have seen my respectable parent shake his fat sides 
with laughing at my jokes and antics, till the tears ran down 
his rosy cheeks. Nevertheless I had a fault, — I cannot 
distinctly aver that I have oven yet overcome it, — was 
extravagant — extravagant in everything — extravagant in 
mirth — extravagant in love — extravagant in money-matters. 
After my respected parent’s death, I lodged at an upholsterer’s 
— excellent man ! — occupied his first floor-^ -but paid him no 
rent; on the contrary, borrowed money of him.” • 

“ Indeed I ” said I, “ I ” 

“ Don’t frown, Mr. Gurney,” interrupted Daly, “ you will 
find that it comes all right in the end. I’m as honest as a 
Parsee — don’t bo alarmed — ^I -wa? then much younger than 
I am now ; end, although the world unjustly, ungenerojjsly, 
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and invariably judge a man’s character in after life by the 
foibles of his youth, don’t bo prejudiced, but hear me. I 
borrowed money of him — consulted him upon all occasions 
— be was delighted with me, I with /im — reciprocity of 
feeling, you know, and all that sort of thing. My up- 
holsterer was my cabinet-minkter — who better ? who fitter 
to be consulted when any new measure was on the tajjis ? 
So things went on for a year, at the end of which, I owed 
him fourteen hundred and seventy-two pounds, thirteen 
shillings, and ninepence hali^enny, without the interest.” 

That was no joke, MrDaly, ” said I. 

“No; but what followed w^as,” continued my equivocal 
friend. “ My cabinet-minister applied for funds — I had 
none on hand. 1 therefore quitted London, and retired to 
the blest shades of Ilolyrood — not that this sort of constraint 
was at all necessary, for my friend, the sofa-maker, never 
troubled himself to inquhe after me.” 

it then, did you go ? ” said I. 

“ Why, you see I thought he might,” replied Daly. “ After 
1 had ]. .'ored about Scotland, seen the sights, visited the 
Highlands, shot some grouse, — and a pretty job I made of 
that, umph I — I returned to Edinburgh, and began to be 
anxious to get back to London. I therefore took the resolu- 
tion of killing myself forthwith.” 

“ Horrible 1 ” said I. 

“ Most horrible 1 ” replied he ; “ nevertheless, I put that 
resolve into immediate execution.” 

“ How ? ” I inquired. 

“By transmitting an account of my death to the metro- 
politan newspaj^era in these vrords — ‘ Died, at Antigua, on 
the 16th March, in the 28th year of his age, Robert Fergus- 
son Daly, Esq., son of the late Thomas Fergusson Daly, 
Esq., of St. Ma^ Axe, London.’ ” 

“ What earthly purpose could that have answered ? ” 

“ You shall hear,” said Daly. “ About ten days after this 
announcement, having * incurred ’ for a suit of mourning, 1 
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proceeded to my friend the upholsterer. Dear man, I recol- 
lect his little white bald head peering over his desk in the 
counting-house as well as if it were but yesterday — in I went 
— made a bow — up jumped my creditor. 

“ ‘ Ah, Mr. Daly,* cried he, ‘ then what I have read in the 
newspaper is not true ! — ^you are alive and merry.* 

“ Upon which I, looking as grave as a judge, said with a 
long-drawn sigh, ‘ Sir, I see you have fallen into the common 
mistake.* «• 

“ ‘ Mistake^ sir,* said he, ‘ no mistake in the world ! Why, 
I read in the newspapers that you were dead. How those 
fellows do fib ! * 

*^'In this instance,* I replied, * they arc as true as the 
tides to the moon — or the needle to the Pole.* 

“ « Why,’ cried he, ‘ you aro not dead, for here you 
are ! ’ 

“ < So I am,’ said I ; ‘ but I am not the Mr. i)aly who died 
in Antigua.* 

‘ That*s very clear,* said the old cabinet-maker ; ‘ for, as 
I said before, here you are.* 

“ * Still,* said I, ‘ sir,’ — thought the sir good — * you do 
not understand : I am the brother — the twin brother of poor 
Dob Daly who lived here with you, and who has died, as I 
unfortunately know, deep in your debt.’ 

“ ‘ What 1 ’ exclaimed the upholsterer, ‘ mni his brother ! 
Impossible — ridiculous ! Why, I should know you from a 
thousand by that little knob on your nose.’ 

‘‘ ‘ That may be, sir,’ said I ; ‘ but I was born with a knob 
on my nose as well as my brother, I assure you he is in his 
grave at Antigua.’ 

‘‘ This astounded him, and he was proceeding to ring Mio 
bell in order to call up the housemaid, who had made herself 
particularly familiar with my knob, in order -to identify me, 
when I pacified him by fresh assurances that ho was mistaken, 
and that I was come to settle the, account due from my lato 
brother to himself.” 
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' This,” saidi, ‘‘ was all very fanny, no doubt; but cui bonoV' 

“ Nous vcrrons,'' said Daly. “ The moment I talked of 
paying, all doubt ended ; he felt convinced that it could not 
bo me ; for ho was quite of opinion that at that time I had no 
notion of muddling away my income in paying bills. So ho 
listened, looking all the while at my knob — ^you see the thing 
I mean, Mr. Gurney,” said Daly, pointing to a pimple ; “ till 
at iast I begged to see his account— ho produced it — 1 sighed 

did he. 

'' ‘ Sir,’ said he, ^ this is — dear me, is it possible two 
people should bo so much alike ? — your brother’s last account 
before lie wont.’ 

1 could not help saying, ‘ Ho is gone to his last account 
now, sir.’ If it had been to save my life, I could never 
check my fun. 

** * Lord, hpw like Mr, Eobert that is I ’ said the upholsterer. 

‘ What is the amount ?’ said I. 

‘‘ ^ Fourteen hundred and seventy-two pounds, thirteen 
shillings, and ninepcnce halfpenny. As for interest, Mr. Daly, 
I don’t want it.’ 

* Bir,’ said I, drawdng out of my pocket a handkerchief 
whiter than unBunned snow, ‘ I honour and reverence you. I 
can now account for the high respect and veneration with 
which my poor brother Bob used to speak of you and write 
about you. You shall judge what ho has done ; — ^he has 
died 'worth three thousand five hundred pounds ; tlio claims 
upon him are numerous and heavy ; in his letter, the last 1 
ever received from him, he directs me to make an equitable 
division of his property.’ 

“ ‘Poor fello^v*! ’ said the cabinet-maker. 

An innocent young creature, with three children,’ said 
1, ‘ first claims his care.’ 

“ ‘Dear me b’ said the man. ‘ Belj’’ upon it I won't iu- 
teriere there. No, no. I gave him credit further than he 
asked it. I won’t visit liiij sins upon those wlio, perhaps, are 
heliDloss, and certoiuly blameless in this nftair.’ 
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There was something so kind in this, that 1 was near 
betraying myself ; but I should have spoiled the joke. 

“ * After those,’ continued I, * you come next ; and, having 
divided his assets fairly, he decided that ho could, acting 
conscientiously towards others, afford to pay you five shillings 
in the pound upon the amount due ; and, accordingly, I have 
brought you to-day a sum calculated at that rate — that is to 
say, three hundred and sixty-eight pounds, thirteen shillings 
and sixpence, for I don’t descend to fractions.’ 

< Well, now,* said the honest old man, * I love and honour 
him for that. He needn’t have paid me a farthing. I knew 
not where he was ; — and to think of me on his death-bed ! — • 
that, sir, shows good principle ; and as you are so like him in 
everything else, — and how like him you are, to be sure ! — 
hope and trust — don’t bo angry, sir — that you will follow the 
example ho has sot you in the last act of his life.’ 

* Then,’ said I, ‘ you accept the proposal ? 

* Most happily, sir,* said he. ‘ I tell you I honour his 

feelings. I had given the whole thing up as lost : I thought 
he was a hard-hearted and a practised taker-in of credulous 
men ’ 

** * Sir,’ said I, bowing, ^you little knew my poor brother 
Bob if you thought that. Here, sir, is the money ; all I ask, 
as a satisfaction to the interesting young creature who sur- 
vives him, is a receipt in full of all demands as against him.* 

^‘‘In course, Mr. Daly,’ said the upholsterer, taking the 
notes I proffered. ‘ Why, la ! ’ exclaimed he, ‘ I declare you 
have got the very ring on, that I have seen a hundred times, 
with a leetel patent key twisted into the inside, that he used 
to wear.’ ,, 

* Yes,’ said I, rather taken aback at this ; for with all my 
cunning I had forgotten to disring my finger for the occasion. 
‘ Yes, it was tho only thing he left mo ; and Lwear it for his 
sake.’ 

‘ And how well it fits ! ’ said the cabinet-maker. 

‘ Often the case ^vith twins,’ said I. ‘ There are "Wo 
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hundred, three hundred, and fifty, a ten pound note, eight 
guineas, and five shillings and sixpence ; count it yourself. 

< And now,’ said he, * I am to give you a receipt in full; 
to be sure I will. But I do wish you would do me one 
favour, sir,’ continued he ; ‘ I wish you would let my house- 
maid Becky see you ; she was very fond of your poor brother, 
and very attentive to him, and I should — know it is taking 
a great liberty — should like her to see you.* 

•*“1 should be too happy,’ said I, trembling at the appre- 
hension that the girl, who was more than usually civil to me 
while I lived in the lodgings, should make her appearance, 
convinced that she would not be deceived as to the identity, 
or believe in the story of two brothers having the same knobs 
on their noses ; * but don't you think it might shock the poor 
young woman ? ’ 

“ < No, no, gir,* said he, looking over a black leather book 
for a proper stamp ; ‘ Becky isn’t frightened at trifles ; shall I 
ring ? ’ 

could not help myself, and Becky was summoned. 
Luckily, however, she had just stepped out to get something, 
and satisfied, by the way in which the other servant conveyed 
the intelligencG to her master, that it was not very probable 
she would soon return, I screwed my courage to the sticking- 
place, and remained until ho had written, signed, and deli- 
vered my entire acquittance from my whole debt, in consider- 
ation of the receipt of three hundred and sixty-eight pounds 
thirteen shiUings and sixpence ; having secured which, I made 
my bow and left my upholsterer, not ill pleased with the 
adventure of the day.” • 

Yes, sir,” safd I, after I had heard this narrative, but I 
see'no joko in all this : it appears to me that a person less 
favourably disposed than myself would find a very different 
name for such a proceeding.” 

** So would anybody,” said my valuable friend, if it weffe 
not for the sequel. A shqjrt time after, I had the means to set 
all right, and lost no time in doing so ; I confessed my ruse to 
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my worthy friend, made him laugh heartily at his own cre- 
dulity, paid him the difference, and gave Becky a guinea or 
two.” 

I honestly confess, that although my new friend polished 
off the end of his story with a few retributive facts, the ac- 
count of his adventure with the cabinet-maker did not very 
much elevate him in my opinion, and I began again to repent 
of having hastily engaged myself as a passenger in his boat, &o 
appropriately, as he himself said, called a “ funny.” The only 
consolation I could afford myself arose from the consideration 
that our connection would not be of long duration — ^that it 
need never bo renewed — ^that few people, if any, would see 
mo in my way up the river — and that, from all I had heard 
of him from himself, lie did not appear likely to die a wat(?ry 
death, so that my personal safety was rather guaranteed than 
not, by my having placed myself under his command in our 
aquatic excursion. 

I had never seen such a man heforo, nor have I ever seen 
such a one since : from the time he sat dowji to dinner till all 
was done, his tongue never ceased— he was au-fait at every- 
thing — played billiards better than anybody I ever saw — 
jumped higher — imitated birds and beasts, including men, 
women, and children, more correctly — caught more fish in an 
hour than all the rest of the j)unters did in three — sang all 
sorts of songs — made speeches — and told stories of himself 
which would have made my poor mother's hair stand on end. 
One of his practical jokes, played off upon one of the ladies 
of our party, I must set down. She had never been at Eich- 
mond before, or if she had, knew none of the little peculiari- 
ties attached to it. He desired the waiter to bring some 
‘‘maids of honour ” — those cheesecakes for which the plScc 
has been time out of mind so celebrated. The lady stared and 
then laughed ; Daly saw her surprise, and elicit’ed all he wanted 
— her innocent question of, “ What do you mean by maids of 
honour?” “Dear me,” said ho, # don’t you know that this 
is so courtly u place, and so completely under the influence of 
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state etiquette, that everything in Richmond is called after 
the functionaries of the palace ? What are called cheesecakes 
elsewhere, are here called maids of honour ; a capon is a lord- 
chamberlain ; a goose, a lord-steward ; a roast pig is a master 
uf the horse ; a pair of ducks, grooms of the bedchamber ; 
and a gooseberry tart, a gentleman usher of the black rod ; 
and so on.’* 

The unsophisticated lady was taken in ; and with all the 
confidence which Daly’s gravity inspired, when she actually 
saw the maids of honour make their appearance in the shape 
of cheesecakes, convulsed the whole party, by turning to the 
waiter and desiring him, in a sweet but decided tone, to bring 
her a gentleman usher of the black rod, if they had one in 
the house quite cold. 

These were the sort of x^hmantcries (memvaises, it you 
will) in which this most extraordinary person indulged. In 
the sequel, I h*ad occasion to see his versatile powers more 
profitably engaged, and which led me to reflect somewhat 
more seriously upon the adventure of the upholsterer and tho 
receipt in full of all demands. 

The dinner was rather inconveniently despatched, in order 
to suit the convenience of tho engaged performers, and by 
seven o’clock my new' friend and myself w^ere left to commcnc c 
our voyage up tho river. His spirits appeared even higher 
than they had been before, and I felt myself, -when consigned 
to his care, something in the same situation as Mr. O’Rourke 
on the eagle’s back : whither I Avas to be carried by his in- 
fluence, or how to be dashed down when he got tired of mo 
I could not clearly comprehend ; nor woi'o my apprehension 
of consequences in any satisfactory degree diminished when 
my ^perilous companion commenced a violent wordy attack 
upon a very respectable round-bodied gentleman who was 
sitting squeezed^into the stern-sheets of a skiflf, floating most 
agreeably to himself adown the stream, the gentle south-west 
')rco.zo giving the sail of his boat a shape very similar to that 
of his equally well-filled wtute dimity Avaistcoat. 


31 
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‘‘ Hollo ! cried my friend Daly ; I say, you sir, what 
are you doing in that boat ?** 

The suburban Josh maintained a dignihed silence. 

say, you sir,” continued the undaunted joker, *‘what 
are you doing there ? you have no business in that boat, and 
you know it I ” 

A slight yaw of the skiff into the wind’s eye was the only 
proof of the stout navigator’s agitation. 

Still Daly was inexorable, and he again called to the un'« 
happy mariner to get out of the boat. I tell you, my fat 
friend,” cried he, you have no business in that boat 1” 

Flesh and blood could not endure this reiterated declaration. 
The ire of the Cockney was roused. “ No business in this 
boat, sir ! ” cried ho, ‘‘ what d’ye mean ? ” 

“ I mean what I say,” said Daly ; ‘‘you have no business 
in it, and I’ll prove it.” ^ 

“ I think, sir, you will prove no such thing,” said the 
navigator, whose progress through tho water was none of the 
quickest ; perhaps you don’t know, sir, that this is my own 
pleasure-boat ? ” 

“That’s it,” said Daly, “now you haveii — no man can 
have any business in a plcasure-ho^ii. Good-day, sir. That’s 
all.” 

I confess I was a good deal shocked at this mode of ter- 
minating the colloquy. However, no ill consequences arose ; 
the fat man went his way, and so did we, and in a few 
minutes more embarked in Daly’s “ pleasure ’’-boat, in which 
I felt, according to his dictum, that I had no business what, 
ever. 

Bichmond, which seems, every time one. sees it, as if it 
were dressed to look lovely for that particular day, was smiling 
in all its radiance and gaiety ; the velvet meadows of Twick- 
enham, studded with noble trees, looked cooler and greener 
than ever ; and my friend began to perform that incompre- 
hensibly agreeable exercise of pulling up against the stream, 
when q31 at once a thought seemed to flash across his mind 
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and a look of regret sadden his countenance ; the expression 
was too distinct to be mistaken or disregarded. 

“ What,” said I, “ what is the matter ? have you left 
anything behind ?” 

“No,” said he, laughing; “but if I had thought of it, 
we would not have come away so soon from Bichmond ; and 
I would have shown you some sport in Cockney-catching.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked innocent I. 

^ A trick specially my own,” replied Daly, “ to be played 
with the greatest success between the grounds of Sion and 
Kew Gardens. Thus:— In the dusk of the evening — I 
prescribe scientifically — take a strong line, fix him to a peg 
in the bank of Sion, carry him across the river, and fix him 
to another peg in the bank of Kew ; strain him tight, and 
then retire to watch the effect. Tide running down, presently 
comes a Cockney couple, the man flirting and pulling, the 
lady sitting ancl smiling ; when they reach the chosen spot, 
the tight line catches the Cockney Corydon on the back of his 
head, and tumbles him forward at the feet of his Phyllis ; in 
a twinkling, the same effect is produced on the lady, with this 
single simple difference, that the cord catches her under the 
chin, and tumbles her backwards. In the confusion of the 
moment, tide ebbing fast, the happy pah* are fjwept down the 
stream, and having, after the lapse of a few minutes, set 
themselves to rights again, begin to wonder what has hap- 
pened, and of course never think of trying back against tide 
to ascertain the cause ; which, however, if they did, would 
assist them little, for the moment you have caught your 
Cockneys, you cast off the line/rom the peg, and the cau.^o 
of the mischief digappears from the sight — prohatum est.'' 

^‘{That seems rather a serious joke,” said I. 

“Umph!” replied Daly; “perhaps you would prefer 
keeping the line, .but for my part I am not particular.” 

This he certainly need not have mentioned. Every 
moment added fresh ovidenco to the fearful fact; I was 
yet unprepared for what was to come. 
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“I wish,” said my friend, as he plied the oar, “that we 
had stayed a little longer at Bichmond. 1 think one more 
bottle of claret, tete-d-tHe^ would have been vastly agreeable.” 

“ I should not have disliked it myself,” said I. “ Is it 
impossible to repair the mischief? — is there no agreeable 
retreat on these shores, in which we may solace ourselves for 
our imprudence ? ” 

“ No,” said my friend ; “ the Eel-pie House is a wretched 
hole — the inns at Twickenham are all inland — there is nothing 
marine short of the Toy, and we are to part long before I 
reach that much-loved spot.” 

“ Then,” said I, “ wc must make up our minds to the 
evil, and bear it as well as v/o can.” 

At this moment we were under the bank of a beautiful 
garden, upon which opened a spacious bow-windowed dinner- 
room, flunked by an extensive conservatory. Within the 
circle of the window was placed a table, whereon stood 
bottles and decanters, rising, as it were, from amidst a 
cornucopia of the choicest fruits. Around this tabic were 
seated a highly-respcctablc family ; a portly gentleman, 
whose checks and chin gave ample evidence that such refec- 
tions were “ his custom always in tlao afternoon,” and near 
him a lady, evidently his better, if not his larger half — on 
either side bloomed two young creatures, unquestionably 
the daughters of the woll-fcd pair. Our appearance, 
although the lawn was some twenty or thirty yards in depth, 
had caught their attention, as their respective forms and 
figures had attracted our notice. 

“ There,” said I, “this scene is exhibited to us by our 
evil genius, to tantalize us with the prospect w^e may not 
eojoy.’^ 

“ You are wrong,” said Daly, “quite wrong — be quiet- 
beautiful girls, cool wine, and agreeable society, are woilh 
making a dash for. Those girls will we become acquainted 
with — that society will we join — ^those wines will we imbibe.” 

‘•Do you know them ?” said I; 
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-- Never saw them by aiiy chance in my life,’* Said Daly ; 

but here goes — ^the thing is settled — arranged — done. 
Have you a pocket-book and a pencil about you ? if you 
have, lend them to me ; say nothing, and I will manage the 
rest. Assent to all I assert, and stay in the boat till we are 
fnvited to partake of the collation.” 

“But, my dear sir,” said L 

“ Mum,” said Daly, at the same moment pulling the head 
of his funny ‘ chock block,’ as the sailors say, into the bank 
of the garden, upon whose velvet surface he jumped with 
the activity of an opera dancer. I sat in amazement, 
doubting what he was about to do, and what I should do 
myself. The first thing I saw was my friend pacing in 
measured steps along the front of the terrace. He then 
affected to write down something in my book — ^then he 
stopped — railed his hand to his eyes, as if to make an 
horizon in order to obtain a level — then noted something 
more — and then began to pace the ground afresh. 

“ Bring the staff out of the boat,” said he to me, with an 
air of command, which was so extremely well assumed, that 
I scarcely knew whether ho were in joke or in earnest. I 
obeyed, and landed with the staff. Without any further 
ceremony, he stuck the pole into the lawn — a measure which, 
as he whispered to me, while in the act of taking it, he felt 
assured would bring things to a crisis. 

Sure enough, after a certain ringing of the dinner-room 
bell, which we heard, and which conveyed to Daly’s mind a 
conviction that he had created a sensation, a butler, Inm 
pond re, in a blue coat, white waistcoat, and black ct ceteras, 
followed at a properly -graduated distance by n strapping 
foStman, in a blue-and-scarlet livery, were seen approaching. 
I thought the next step would bo our sudden and uncere- 
monious expulsion from the Eden he had trespassed upon — 
not so my friend, who continued pacing, and measuring, and 
“jotting down,” until th$ minister for the home department 
was at his elbow, • 
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<< I beg your pardon, gentlemen,*’ said the butler, bnt-^ 
my master’s compliments, begs to know what your pleasure 
here is — ^it is not usual for strangers to land — and ’* 

** Exactly like the man in the boat, sir,” said Daly, << only 
quite the reverse. 1 am not here for pleasure — ^business 
calls me hero — duty, sir — duty. Here, Mr. Higgins, carry 
the staff to that stump.” 

These words wore addressed to mo, and I, completely in- 
atuated — ^fascinated, like the bird by the rattle -snake — dij 
as I was told, not daring to rebel, lost a dino'Ament might 
ensue, which would iclater in our being jointly and severally 
kicked into the river, in which case, from the very little, or 
rather the very gi’oat deal, which I had seen of my com- 
panion during our short acquaintance, 1 felt perfectly certain 
that I should sink, and he would swim ; and that, while I 
was floundering in all the agonies of ignominy, and disgrace, 
he would be capering and flourishing with the two pretty 
girls in the dining-room, laying all the blamo of the affair 
upon my most incompetent shoulders, and cracking his jokes 
upon the tyro who had so blunderingly botched the business. 

The butler, who found that ho made very little impression 
upon Daly, seemed inclined to como at vie^ which, as I had 
not the slightest idea oi the game my companion was playing, 
nor the faintest notion what he expected to bo the result, 
alarmed me considerably. Daly was too much on the alert, 
however, to permit me tc be cross- questioned, 

‘‘ Sir,” said he to tho butler, “ present my compliments 
to your master, and make my humble apologies for the 
liberty I am obliged to takof I am the acting deputy-as- 
sistant surveyor of the Grand Junction Paddington Canal 
Company, and nn Act of Parliament is just about to bo 
applied for, to construct and cut a branch from the basin at 
Brentford into the river Thames, near this 'point. A groat 
deal depends upon my decision as to tho line it will take, 
and I should not have ventured to land without apprising 
your master of iny business, but tliat no time is to be lost, 
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inasmuch as my plan for the cut must be ready for the com- 
mittee to-morrow/* 

Gut a canal through my master’s grounds, sir ?” said tho 
butler. 

Right through,” said Daly, poking the fore-finger of his 
right hand very nearly into the butler’s left eye ; “ and what 
1 am now so particular about is, I am most anxious that the 
line should not take down the corner of the conservatory.” 

• <‘Dear me, sir,” said tho man, ‘‘my mistress would go 
mad at the very thought of such a thing. Will you just 
wait, sir, while I speak to Sir Timothy ?” 

“Certainly,” said he; “and assure him — assure Sir 
Timothy — ^that I will do all I can to preserve the elevation 
of his mansion ; for, as it all depends upon my opinion, I 
shall, of course, be extremely scrupulous how I decide.” 

“lam sure, sir,” said the astounded and mollified butler, 
“ Sir Timotty will be greatly obliged to you. I’ll be back 
directly, sir.” 

Saying which, the butler returned to tho house, and giving 
a significant look at tho strapping footman, with the grenadier 
shoulders and balustrade legs, which seemed to imply that 
he need not kick us into the water till he had consulted his 
master, the fellow followed him, which afforded me an 
opportunity of asking my volatile friend what the deuce he 
was at. 

“ Leave me alone,” said he, — 

“ ‘ Women and wine* compare so well, 

They run in a perfect parallel/ 

I am the com^fany’s acting deputy-assistant surveyor, and 
having surveyed this company, I mean to be made a partici- 
pator in those good things of which they seem to bo in full 
possession, *Yes, Mr. Gurney, as King Arthur says — 


‘ It ia our royaljMrill and pleasure to be drunk ; 
And this, our friend, shall be as drunk as we/ 
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Who knows but we may make an agreeable and permanent 
acquaintance with this interesting family 

“But/’ said I, “ you don't even know their name.” 

“You arc in error,” replied Daly; “the man’s name is 
known to me.” 

“ Then perhaps you are known to him,” said I. 

“ That is a 71071 sequitur” said Daly ; “ I knew nothing of 
him before I landed here — now I am au-fait — my friend 
in the powder and sticking-plasters calls his master Sir 
Timothy. There are hundreds of Sir Timothies ; but what 
do I, upon hearing this little distinctive appellation, but 
glance my eye to the livery-button of the lacquey — and 
what do I see there ? a serpent issuing from and piercing a 
garb or gerb. The crest is unique — ergo, my new acquaint- 
ance is neither more nor less than Sir Timothy Dod.” 

“ Why,” said I, “ you are, like myself, a bit of a herald, 
too!” 

“Exactly,” replied Daly; *^in my composition are 

* Arts with arms contending ;* 

I am a bit of every thing ; but somehow all my accomplish- 
ments are so jumbled, and each is so minute in itself, that 
tlicy are patched together in my mind like the squares of a 
harlequin’s jacket, only to make their master ridiculous. 
Here, however, comes Sir Timothy himself. You are my 
clerk — keep the staff and the joke up, and you shall bo 
repaid with some of Tim’s veiy best Lafitte, or I’m an ass.” 

“ Good-day, sir,” said Sir Timothy, somewhat warmed with 
the intelligence given him by the butler, and the exei*tion of 
trotting him across his lawn, “My servai^ tells me that 
you are hero for the purpose of deciding upon the line 
some new branch of the Paddington Canal ; — it is very 
extraordinary I never should have heard of it ! ♦” 

“You ought. Sir Timothy,” said Daly, “to have Icen 
apprised of it. Do you understand much of ground-ijlans, 
Sir Timothy ? ’ * 
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“ No, sir ; very little indeed,” replied the worthy knight. 

“ So much the better,” I heard Daly distinctly say, for he 
could not resist an impulse. “ If you will just cast your eye 
over this paper, I will endeavour to explain, sir. A, there 
you see ; — A is your house. Sir Timothy ; B is the conserva- 
toiy ; 0 is the river, — ^that perhaps you will think strange ?” 
“No, sir,” said Sir Timothy, “not at all.” 

“ Then, sir, D, E, F, and G are the points, from which I 
take the direct line from the bridge at Brentford ; and thus 
you perceive, by continuing that lino to the corner of Twick- 
enham churchyard, where the embouchure is to be ” 

“The what, sir?” said Sir Timothy. 

“ The mouth, sir, — the entrance to the new branch, the 
canal will clip your conservatory diagonally to the extent of 
about eighteen feet six inches, and leave it deprived of its 
original dimensions somewhat in the shape of a cocked-hat 
box. You selo — so, sir, — H, I, K,” 

“I give you my honour, sir,” said Sir Timothy, “such a 
thing would drive Lady Dod mad ! ” 

“I admit it would bo a dreadful cut,” said Daly; “and 
then the noise of the bargemen and the barge-horses close 
under the windows, — clanking chains, — horrible oaths, — 
disgusting language ” 

“ My daughters’ bed-rooms arc at that end of the house,” 
said Sir Timothy. “ What am I to do, sii- ? What interest 

can I make ? Arc the magistrates— arc the ” 

“No, sir,” said Daly, with a face of the most imperturb- 
able gravity; “all that would be perfectly unavailing. The 
decision as to the line rests entirely with mo ; and, as I said 
to Mr. Higgins^ my assistant, — Higgins,” continued he, 
casing me to him, “ let mo present you to Sir Timothy Dod, 
— said to Higgins, what a pity it would be to disturb the 
Dods,— what g* cut at their comforts; — it goes against my 
heart to send in the plan, but the line is so decidedly the 
shortest. ‘ Ah, sir ! ’ says Higgins to mo, with a deep sigh, 
I assure you, — < but do consider the conservatory.’”. 
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‘‘I’m sure, sir,” said Sir Timothy, extending his hand to 
me, '*1 feel very grateful for your kindness. It would indeed 
be a sad thing; and must the decision be made so soon?” 

‘‘ Immediately, su*,” said Daly ; but we are keeping you 
out here in the open air without your hat. I am afraid, sir, 
you may catch cold.” 

“Oh no, sir,” said Sii* Timothy; “don’t mind that. 
Perhaps, gentlemen, you will do me the kindness to walk in. 
The servants shall take care of your boat. I will introduce 
you to Lady Dod, she must try what her influence can efiect, 
and I am sure you have the disposition to serve us. Here, 
Philip, James, George, some of you, come and make this 
boat fast, and stay do^vn by her while the gentlemen stop. 
Let me show you the way, gentlemen.” 

I never shall forget the look which Daly gave me as wo 
followed the respectable Imight to his lady and family, — tho 
triumphant chuckle of his countenance, tho daring laugh in 
his eyes ; while I, who only saw in the success of tho design 
the beginning of a signal defeat, scarce knew whether I was 
walking on my head or my heels : resistance or remonstrance 
was equally vain under tho circumstances, and in a few 
minutes we found ourselves in tho presence of Lady Dod 
and her daughters, breathing an atmosphere redolent with 
the fumes of the departed dinner, and the still remaining 
fruit and wine. I never was so abashed in my life. My 
friend, on the contrary, seemed perfectly at homo; and, 
placing himself beside her ladyship, made a sign for me to 
occupy a vacant seat betw'een the young ladies. Never did 
I see two more lovely girls, .x 

The courtesy of Sir Timothy, tho sweetness of my lady, 
and tho constrained fun of tho girls, were, I admit, whoii I 
recovered my composure in some degree, a good treat; while 
Daly, “helping himsolf and passing the bottle” to me, kept 
up a fire of conversation, which, if the senior Dods had 
kxmvm anything of tho world, would have convinced them in 
ten minutes that the part of acting deputy-assistant measui’er 
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was an assumed one. It certainly was a sight to see the 
respectable lady of the house pleading the cause of her 
conservatory, and piling the choicest fruits upon the plate of 
the arbiter of her destinies, while Fanny’s civilities to me 
were displayed with equal zeal and far superior grace. I 
would have given the world to have owned the truth ; and I 
am sure, if wo had done so, wo should not have been the 
worse received ; for, independently of the excellence of the 
Joke and the impudence of the proceeding, the relief which 
would have been afforded to the minds of the whole Doddery 
would have ensured us their eternal favour and affection. 

Daly having finished the claret, and taken a last ‘^stopper 
over all” (as the sailors say) of sherry, gave me the signal 
for departure. I, too, gladly took the hint, and drew back 
my chair. Fanny looked as if she thought we were in a 
hurry; hovjover, it was getting late, and my master had 
some distance to pull. We accordingly rose and prepared 
to take leave. I bowed my adieu to the girls, and shook 
hands with Fanny, at which I saw Augusta toss back her 
head and throw up her sparkling eyes, as much as to say, 
“ Well, Fanny,” meaning exactly the reverse. I bowed low 
to my Lady Dod, and Sir Timothy attended us to our boat. 

I stepped in ; Daly was at the bow ; Sir Timothy desired 
the man who had been left in charge of the funny to go 
away; and then I saw, with doubt and trepidation, the 
respectable dupe of Daly’s consummate impudence shake 
him by the hand with a peculiarity of manner which par- 
ticularly attracted my attention. I saw him in the execution 
of this manoeuvre press up6n his palm a bank-note, with 
a flourish in the corner like the top of a raspberry tarilet. 

* I never was more agitated. If Daly took this bribe for 
saving the comer of the conservatory, it was an act of 
swindling. The strawberries, grapes, and claret, were fit 
matters of joke, although I admit that it was carrying the 
joke a little too far ; but money, — ^if he took ffcat, I. was re- 
solved to avow the whole affair to Sir Timothy, show up my 
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companion, and leave him to the fate he deserved. Judge 
my mingled delight and hoiTor when I heard him say, — 

“ Sir ! what I have done in your house or in your society 
to induce you to believe me capable of taking a bribe to com- 
promise my duty, I really don’t know. Mr. Higgins, I call 
you to witness that this person has had the insolence to put a 
fifty-pound bank-note into my hand. ‘Witness, too, the man- 
ner in which I throw it back to him.” Here he suited the 
word to the action. “Learn, old gentleman,’^ continued he, 
with an anger so well feigned that I almost believed him in 
earnest, “ that neither fifty nor fifty thousand pounds will 
warp an honest man from the duty he owes to his employers ; 
and so, sir, good-night, and rely upon it, your conservatory 
goes, — rely upon it. Sir Timothy ; — it comes in the right line, 
and the short line, and down it goes — and I feel it incumbent 
on me not only to tell the history of your pctt3j but to 
prove my unimpeachable integrity by running the canal right 
under your dining-room windows ; and so, sir, good-night.” 

Saying which ho jumped into the boat, and, pulling away 
manfully, left his unfortunate victim in all the horrors of 
defeated corruption, and the certainty of the destruction of 
his most favourite object, for the preservation of which ho 
had actually crammed his betrayers, and committed himself 
to a perfect stranger. 


THE BALLET. 

« 

Not being at this present writing in love^ with any opera 
dancer, we can see w’ith “ eyes unprejudiced,” that the ptv- 
formances to which wo allude {halleis) are in the highest 
possible degree objectionable as referring to 'taste, and dis- 
gusting as relating to decency. 

First, then, as to taste— nobody upon earth, we should 
think, can be bold enough to assert that the horizontal 
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elevation of the female leg, and the rapid twisting of the 
body — ^the subsequent attitude and expansion of the arms — 
are graceful — we mean merely as to dancing. No man 
certainly, except those whoso intellects and appetites are 
more debased than those of men in general, can feci cither 
amusement or gratification in such an exhibition. 

Woman is so charming, so fascinating, so winning, and 
so ruling by the attractions which properly belong to her^ — 
by her delicacy — ^her gentleness — and her modesty — ^that we 
honestly confess, whenever we see a lovely girl doing that 
which degrades her, which must lower her even in her own 
estimation, we feel a pang of regret, and lament to find 
conduct applauded to the very echo which reduces the 
beautiful creatures before us to a mere animal in a state of 
exhibition. 

But if there really bo men who take delight in the 
*^Ionici motus'' of the Italian Opera, surely our own women 
should be spared the sight of such indelicacies ; nothing 
which the Roman satirist mentions as tending to destroy 
the delicate feelings of the female sex could possibly be 
worse than those which week after week may be seen in the 
Haymarkct. 

We have strenuously attacked, for its unnatural in. 
decency, the custom of dressing actresses in men’s attire 
upon the English stage, but a lady in small clothes is better 
on c public theatre than a lady with no clothes at all. 

Wc arc quite ready to admit, without in the smallest 
degree lamenting, the superiority of foreigners over the 
natives of England in the ai’t^and mystery of cutting capers, 
and if the ladies^ and gentlemen annually imported jumped as 
high as the volteurs in Poticr's “ Danaides ” at the Porte St. 
Martin, neither would our envy nor our grief be excited ; 
but we certainly do eye with mistiust and jealousy the 
avidity with which “ foreign manners,” “foreign customs,” 
and “ foreign morality,” are received into our dear and much- 
loved countiy. * 
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While custom sanctions tho nightly commission of 
"waltzing in our best society, it perhaps is only matter of 
consolation to the matrons who permit their daughters to be 
operated upon in the mysteries of that dance, to see that 
women can be found to commit grosser indelicacies even on 
a public stage. 

A correspondent of the Spectator^ in the 67th Number, 
Yol. I., describes accurately under another name the 
mechanical part of the foreign walt^ of these days, an4 
says : — I suppose this diversion was first invented to keep 
up a good understanding between young men and women ; 
but I am sure, had you been here, you would have seen great 
matter for speculation.** 

We say so now ; but the waltz has proved a bad 
speculation to the very dowagers who allow it to be com- 
mitted ; for, as can be proved by reference to fashionable 
parish registers, there have been fewer marriages in good 
society by one half, annually upon the average, since tho 
introduction of this irritating indecency into England. 

If, therefore, the public dances at tho King’s Theatre are 
looked at, merely as authorities for tho conduct of private 
balls, the matter is still worse ; but we have too high an 
opinion of our countrywomen in general to think this of 
them, and we are sure that we are speaking the sentiment of 
the most amiable and the most charming when we raise tho 
voice of rebuke against the dress and deportment of the 
Italian Corps de BalUt. 

One advocate we are certain to have in the person of an 
old gentlewoman next to whom we sat last Saturday se’nnight, 
who clearly had never been at the Opera during the whole 
course of her long and doubtlessly respectable life, till that 
very evening. 

When the ballet commenced, she appeared delighted; 
but when one of tho principal females began to elevate her 
leg beyond the horizontal, sho began evidently to fidget, and 
mrib» a sort of see-saw motion with' her head and body, in 
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pure agitation ; at every lofty jump I heard her ejaculate a 
little “ Oh r* at a somewhat lengthened 'pirouette she ex- 
claimed, sotte vocOf Ah !” with a sigh ; but at length, when a 
tremendous whirl had divested the greater part of the per- 
former’s figure of drapery — the band ceasing at the moment 
to give time to the twirl — the poor old lady screamed out, 

Oh, la!’*-*— which was heard all over the house, and caused 
a shout of laughter at the expense of a poor, sober-minded 
Englishwoman, whose nerves had not been screwed up to a 
sufficiently fashionable pitch to witness what she saw was a 
perfect, but thought must have been an accidental exposure, 
of more of a woman’s person than is usually given to the 
gaze of the million. 

Whitlings and whipsters, dandies, demireps, and dancers 
may rank us with our fat friend in the tabby silk, to whom 
we have just referred, if they please; but wo will always 
run the risk ^f being counted unfashionable rather than 
immoral. 

So few people moving in the world take the trouble of 
thinking for themselves, that it is necessary to open their 
eyes to their own improprieties; the natural answer to a 
question, “How can you suffer your daughters to witness 
such exhibitions ?” is, “ Why, everybody else goes, why should 
not they?” And then, the numerous avocations of an Opera- 
house evening divert the attention from the stage. True ; 
but there is a class of women differently situated, who are 
subject to the nuisance, merely because those who do not 
care about it are indifferent to its correction ; wo mean the 
daughters and wives of respectable aldermen and drysalters, 
and tradesmen of a superior class, who are rattled and shaken 
to the Opera one ^ or twice in the season, in a hackney-coach, 
and come into the pit all over finerj% with long straws 
abstracted from “ their carriage,’’ sticking in their flounces. 

Who is there that does not know that the Lady 
Patronesses of Almack’s have interdicted pantaloons, tight or 
loose, at their assemblies ^ We have seen a MS. instruction 
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(which, alas ! never was printed) from this mighty conclave, 
announcing their fiat in these words : “ Gentlemm will not he 
admitted witJwut breeches and stockings! ** 

No sooner was this mandate, in whatever terms the 
published one was couched, fulminated from King Street, 
than the “lean and slippered pantaloon’* was exterminated, 
and, as the Directresses directed, “ short hose ” were the 
order of the day. 

If the same lovely and honourable ladies were to take the 
Opera House under their purifying control, and issue, in the 
same spirit at least, an order that ‘‘Ladies will not be 

permitted to appear without ” (whatever may be the 

proper names for the drapery of females) wo are quite con- 
vinced that they would render a gi*cat service to society, unci 
extricate the national character from a reproach which the 
tacit endurance of such grossnesses has, in the minds of all 
moderate people, unfortunately cast upon it Ui present. — 
John Bull, 1823. 


TOLL-GATES AND TIIEIH KEEPERS. 

Few persons can have passed through life, or London, 
without having experienced more or less insult from the 
authoritative manner and coarse language of the fellows 
who keep the different toll-bars round the metropolis ; but 
oven were those persons uniformly civil and well-behaved, 
the innumerable demands which they are authorined to 
make, and the necessavj conversatiem and 

appeals to the traveller, are of themselves enough to provoke 
the impatience of the most placid passenger in Christendom. 

We will select one lino of about three or four miles, 
which will answer by way of an example of what we 
mean : A man, driving himself (without a servant), starts 
from Bishopsgate-street for Kilbura. The day is coH and 
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rainy — ^his fingers arc benumbed ; his two coats buttoned 
up ; his money in tight pantaloon-pockets ; his horse restive, 
apt to kick if the reins touch his tail ; his gloves soaked 
with wet; and himself half-an-hour too late for dinner. 
He has to pull up in the middle of the street in Shoreditch, 
and pay a toll ; — lie means to return, therefore he takes 
a ticket, letter a. On reaching Sliorcditoli Church, he turns 
into the Curtain Road, pulls up again, drags off his wet glove 
with his teeth, his other hand being fully occupied in holding 
up the reins and the whip ; pays again ; gets another ticket, 
number 482 ; drags on his glo^ e ; buttons up his coats, 
and rattles away into Old Street Road ; another gate ; more 
pulling and poking, and unbuttoning and squeezing. Ho 
pays, and takes another ticket, letter l. The operation of 
getting all to rights takes place once more, nor is it repeated 
until ho reaches Goawell Street Road ; hero ho performs all 
the ceremonies we have already described, for a fourth time, 
and gets a fourth ticket, 782, which is to clear him through 
the gates in the New Road, as far as the bottom of Ponton- 
ville; — arrived there, ho performs once more all the same 
evolutions, and procures a fifth ticket, letter x, which, unless 
some sinister accident occur, is to carry him clear to the 
Paddington Road ; but opening the fine space of the Regent’s 
Park, at the top of Portland Street, the north breeze blowing 
fresh from Hampstead, bursts upon his buggy, and all the 
tickets which he had received from all the gates which lie 
has paid, and which he had stuffed seriatim between the 
cushion and lining of his dennet, suddenly rise, like a covey 
of paiiridges, from the jand he secs the dingy 

vouchers for bij* cxpenditu^S^ffrdceeding down Portland 
Street at full speed. They are rescued, however, muddy 
and filthy as they are, by the sweeper of the crossing, who 
is, of course, re'.varded by the driver for his attention with 
a larger sum than he had originally disbursed for all £ho 
gates ; and when deposited again in the vehicle, not in their 
former order of arrangement, the unfortunate traveller 
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Impends at least ten xuinuteB at the next gate in selecting tlie 
particular ticket which m there required to insure bis free 
passage. 

Conquering all these dillicultios, he reaches Paddington 
Gate, where he pays afresh, and obtains a ticket, 691, 
with which he proceeds swimmingly until stopped again 
at Kilburn, to pay a toll, which would clear him all tho 
way to Stanmore, if he were not going to dine at a house thi’eo 
doors beyond tho very turnpike, where he pays for Jfchc 
seventh time, and where he obtains a seventh ticket, letter g. 

He dines and “wines;** and tho bee’s-wing from tlic 
citizen’s port gives now velocity to Time. The dennet 
was ordered at eleven; and, although neither tides nor 
the old gentleman just mentioned, wait for any man, except 
Tom Hill, horses and dennets will. It is nearer midniglit 
than eleven wnen the visitor departs, even better buttoned 
up than in the morning, his lamps giving cheerfulness to 
the equipage, and light to tho road ; and his horse whisking 
along (his nostrils pouring forth breath like smoke from 
safety-valves), and tho whole affair actually in motion at 
tho rate of ten miles per hour. Stopped at Paddington. 
“Pay here?” — “ l.” — “W on’t do.” — “o?” — (The horse 
fidgety all this time, and the driver trying to read the diity 
tickets by the little light w^hich is emitted through the tops 
of his lamps,) — “x?” — “It’s no letter, I tell you?”— 
“ 482,” — “No.*' At this juncture tho clock strikes twelve— 
the driver is told that his reading and rummaging ai’e alike 
usriess, for that a new day has begun. Tho coats are, 
therefore, unbuttoned-^tfiei^igloves pulled off — t]J|^ money 
to be fished out — the driver discovers that his last shilling 
was paid to tho ostler at the inn where his horse was fed‘ 
and that he must change a sovereign to pay the gate. This 
operation the toll-keeper performs*; nor does the driver 
discover, until the morning, that one of the half-crowns and 
ibui* of the shillinga. which ho has received,^ are bad. 
’Satisfied, however, with what has ocemTsd, he determines 
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at all liazanls to tlvive homo ovor llio stones, and avoid 
all further importunities from tlio turnpike-keepers. Ac- 
cordingly, away he goes along Oxford Street, ovor the 
pavement, working into one hole and tumbling into another, 
like a ball on a iron, inadame table, until, at the end of George 
Street, St. Giles’s, snap goes his axle-tree ; away goes his 
horse, dashing the dennet against a post at the corner of 
Plumtree Street, leaving the driver, with his collar-bone and 
left arm broken, on the pavement, at the mercy of two or 
&rec popish bricklayers and a couple of women of the town, 
who humanely lift him to the coach-stand, and deposit 
him in a hackney-chariot, having previously cut off the 
skirts of both his coats, and relieved him, not only of his 
loose change, but of a gold repeater, a snuff-box, and a 
pocket-book full of notes and memoranda, of no use but 
to the owner. 

The unhnppy victim at length reaches home, in agonies 
from the continued roughness of the pre-adamite pavement, 
is put to bed — doctors are sent for, the fractures are 
reduced, and in seven weeks he is able to crawl into his 
counting-house to write a cheque for a new dennet, and 
give his people orders to shoot his valuable horse, who 
has so dreadfully injured himself on the fatal night as to 
be past recovery. 


TOM SHEBIDAN’S ADVENTUEE.’*^ 

Tom Shebidan was staying at Lord Craven’s at Benham 
(or rather Hampstead), and one day proceeded on a shooting 
excursion, like Hawthorn, w^^nl'y his dog and his gun,” 
on foot, and unattended by companion or keeper; the 
sport was bad — the birds few and shy — and he walked and 
walked in search of game, until, unconsciously, he entered 
the domain o^some neighbouring squire. 

* This story, which Hook used to relate*ut dinner-parties, was aftei'« 
wards amplified into a chapter of QHUrt Gurney, (See TUe Visit to 
Wriggleifworth,” ante^ o. 4S#.)— A'd, 
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A very short time after, he perceived advancing towards 
him, at the top of his speed, a jolly, comfortable - looking 
gentleman, followed by a servant, armed, as it appeared, 
for conflict. Tom took up a position, and waited tlio 
approach of the enemy. 

“Hallo! you sir,” said the s<iuu*c, when within half-car- 
shot, “ what are you doing here, sir, eh ? ” 

“ I'm shooting, sir,” said Tom. 

“ Do you know where you are, sir said the 
squire. 

“ I’m herj, sir,” said Tom. 

“Here, sir,” said the squire, growing angry; “and do 
5 ’ou know where here. /.9, sir? These, sir, are my manors; 
what d’ye think of that, sii*, eh ? *’ 

“Why, sir, as to your maimers,” said Tom, “I can’t 
say they seem over agreeable.” 

“I don’t want any jokes, sir,” said the squire, “I liato 
Jokes. Who are you, sir? — what are you ? ” 

“Why, sir,” said Tom, “my name is Sheridan — I am 
staying at Lord Craven’s — I have come out for some 
sport — I have not had any, and I am not aware that I 
am trespassing.” 

“ Sheridiin ! ” said the squire, cooling a little ; “ oh, from 
Lord Craven’s, eh? AYcll, sir, I could not know //a/f, 
sir — I ’ 

“No, sir,” said Tom, “but you need not have been in 
a passion.” 

“Not in a pudsion! Mr. Sheridan,” said tho^squire, 
‘ * you don’t know, sir, Avhat «thcso preserves have ^t me, 
and the pains and trouble I have been a^ wdtli them ; it’s 
all very well for you to talk, but if you wore in my p*laco 
I should like to know 'svhat you would say upon such an 
occasion.” * 

“Why, sir,” said Tom, “if I were in your place, under 
all the circumstances, I should say — ‘I am convinced, 
Mr. Sheridan, you did not mean to annoy me; and, as 
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5^ou look a good deal tired, perhaps you’ll como up to my 
house and take some refreshment ? ’ ” 

The squire was hit hard by this nonchalance, and (as 
the newspapers say), <‘it is needless to add,” acted upon 
Bheridan’s suggestion. 

So far,” said poor Tom, the story tells for me, — now 
you shall hear the sequel.” 

After having regaled himself at the squire’s house, and 
having said five hundred more good things than he swal- 
lowed ; having delighted his host, and more than half won 
the hearts of his wife and daughters, the siiortsman pro- 
ceeded on his return homewards. 

In the course of his walk ho passed through a farm- 
yard ; in the front of the farm-house was a green, in the 
centre of which was a pond, in the pond were ducks 
innumerable swimming and diving ; on its verdant banks 
a motley gi’dup of gallant cocks and pert partlcts, picking 
and feeding — ^the farmer was leaning over the hatch of 
the barn, which stood near two cottages on the side of 
the green. 

Tom hated to go back with an empty bag ; and having 
failed in his attempts at higher game, it struck him as a, 
good joke to ridicule the exploits of the day himself, in 
order to prevent any one else from doing it for him, and 
ho thought to carry home a certain number of the domestic 
inhabitants of tho pond and its vicinity would servo the 
purpose admirably. Accordingly, up he goes to tho farmer 
and accosts him very civilly — 

“ My good friend,” says '^om, “ I’ll make you an offer.” 

“ Of what, sur ? ” says the farmer. 

♦ replies Tom, ** I’ve been out all day fagging 
after birds, and haven’t had a shot — now, both my barrels 
are loaded — X should like to take home something; what 
shall I give you to let me have a shot with each barrel 
at those ducks and fowls — I standing here — and to have 
whatever I kill ? ” * 
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“ What sort of a shot are you ? said the farmer. 

“Fairish/* said Tom, “fairish/* 

“ And to have all you kill ? ** said tho farmer, “ eh ? ” 

“ Exactly so,” said Tom. 

“ Half a guinea,** said the farmer. 

“That’s too much,” said Tom. “I’ll tell you what I’ll 
do — I’ll give you a seven-shilling piece, which happens to 
be all the money I have in my pocket.” 

“ Well,’' said the man, “hand it over.’' 

The payment was made — Tom, true to his bargain, 
took his post by tho barn-door, and let fly with one barrel 
and then with the other ; and such quacking and splashing, 
and screaming and fluttering, had never been seen in that 
place before. 

Away ran Tom, and, delighted at his success, picked 
up flrst a hen, then a chicken, then Ashed oit a dying 
duck or two, and so on, until ho numbered eight head of 
domestic game, with which his bag was nobly distended. 

“ Those were right good shots, sir,” said tho farmer. 

“ Yes,” said Tom, “ eight ducks and fowls were more 
than you bargained for, old fellow — ^worth rather more, I 
suspect, than seven shillings — oh ? ” 

“ Why, yes,” said the man, scratching his head — “ I 
think they be ; but what do I care for that — they are none 
of them mine/” 

“Here,” said Tom, “I was for once in my life beateiif 
and mado off as fast as I could, for fear the right owner 
of my game might make his appearance — ^not but tii^i 
could have given the fellow that look me m seven times as 
much as I did for his cunning and coolness.” 
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POLLY HIOGINBOTTOM.^ 

In Chester’s town a man there dwelt, 

Not rich as Crcesus, but a buck ; 

The pangs of love he clcai'ly felt — 

His name was Thmias ClutterhucK 
The lady he did most approve 
Most guineas gold had got ’em ; 

And Clutterbuck fell deep in love 
With Polly Higginbottom. 

0 Thomas Clutterbuck ! 

And 0 Polly Higginbottom ! 

I sing the loves — ^the smiling lives — 

Of Clutterbuck and Higginbottom. 

« 

A little trip he did propose : — 

Upon the Dee they got ’em ; 

Tlio wind blew high — he blew his nose, 

And sung to Polly Higginbottom. 

The strain was sweet — the stream was deep-— 
He thought his notes had caught her ; 

But she, alas ! first fell — asleep ; 

And then fell — in the -water. 

0 Polly Higginbottom ! 

She went to the bottom — 

I sing the death — the doleful death I — 

Of pretty Polly Higginbottom t 

Yet st31 ho strain’d his little throat ; 

To love ho did invite her ; 

And never miss’d her — ^till his boat, 

He thought, wont rather lighter, 

Trom the miuieal Taro# o£ Catch Him Who Oen” (1806). 
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But when he found that she was lost, 

The summum of his wishes — 

He boldly paid the waterman^ 

And jump’d among the fishes. 

0 Polly Higginbottom, 

He comes to the bottom ! 

I sing the death — ^tho double death — 
Of Clutterbuck and Higginbottom. 

Bound Chester stalk the river ghosts 
Of this young man and fair maid : 

His head looks like a salmon -trout ; 

Her tail is like a mermaid. 

Mobal. 

Learn this, ye constant lovers all. 

Who live on England’s island — 

The way to shun a watery death 
Is making love on diy land ! 

O Polly Higginbottom, 

Who lies at the bottom ! 

So sing the ghosts— the water-ghosts— 
Of Clutterbuck and Higginbottom. 


SONG.* 


Mary once had lovers two — 

Whining — opining — sighing : 

** Ah ! ” cries one, “•what shall I do ? 

Mary dear, I’m dying ! ” , 

T’ other vow’d him just the same — 
Dead in grief’s vagary ; 

But sighs could never raise a flame ' 
In the heart of Mary. 

* From “ Catch Him wCio Can ” 
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A youth there came, all blithe and gay — 
Merry — laughing — singing — 
Sporting— courting, all the day — 

And set the bells a-riiiging. 

Soon he tripp’d it oft* to church, 

Lightly, gay, and airy ; 

Leaving t’ others in the lurch. 

Sighing — after Mary. 


miLip. 

In the famed town of Cadiz 
Lived the fairest of ladies, 

Donna Louisa Isabella : 

.And she had a lover. 

Who did his mind discover ; 

And she thought him a charming fellow. 

Now this fairest of ladies 
Had a father lived in Cadiz, 

And he lock’d her within a high tower : 
And her lover coming thither, 

He promised to ho with her 
At a certain appointed hour. 

Ho was there at the time. 

And ho call’d out in rhyme — 

For his heart was consumed to a cinder — 
“You have nothing now to fear, 

Since your Philip now is hero ; — 

Louisa, pray come to the window I ” 

The fady appears, 

And quiets all his fears ; 

For his boldness she likes him the better. 
“ All I want,” says he, “ to do, 

Is to get convey’d to you — 

This very interesting letter ! ’’ 
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THE BLACKSMITH. 

A BLACKSMITH, you’ll owH, is SO clcver, 

And great in the world is his place ; 

And the reason I’ve guess’d, why for ever 
A blacksmith’s deserving of grace. 

Great lawyers who plead and who preach, 
While many good causes they mar, 

May yield to the blacksmith to teach, 

For ho labours still more at the harl 

When great men do wrong in the State, 

The Commons try hard at their polls ; 

While the blacksmith, as certain as fate„ 
Could have ’em hauVd over the coals. 

And if rogues put their name to a draft. 

The law for their hanging will teaze j 

But blacksmiths are free from all craft. 

And may/or/y^ just as much as they please. 


The vices of trade he holds cheap, 

And laughs at the world as it rails, 

For, spite of tho pother they keep. 

They can’t make a smith eat his nails/ 
And if, to his praise bo it spoke, 

To raise him still higher and higher ; 
You may say, and without any joke, 

All he gets is got out of the fire/ 

Then let blacksmiths bo toasted round,* 
For well it may always be said. 

When a fortune by blacksmiths is found, 
They must hit the right nail o’ the head. 
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No irony now I’m about, 

To his metal yoa*l} find him still tra«f 
Since I’ve hamnm''d his history c,ut, 

I hope ’twill be temper’d by you. 


MY FATHER DID SO BEFORE ME.”* 

When I was a chicken I went to school, 

My master would call me an obstinate fool, 

For I ruled the roast, and I roasted all rule, 

And he wonder’d how ever he bore mo. 

His tables I blotted, his windows I broke, 

I fired his wig, and I laughed at the smoke, 

And always replied if he row’d at the joke, 

Why — my father did so before mo. 

I met a young girl, and I pray’d to the miss, 

I fell on my kneo, and I ask’d for a kiss, 

She twice said no, but she once said yes, 

And in marriage declared she’d restore me. 

Wo loved and we quarrell’d, like April our strife, 

I guzzled my stoup, and I buried my wife ; 

But the thing that consolod me at this time of life 
Was — ^my father did so before me. 

Then now I’m resolv’d at all eon’ows to blink — 

Since winking’s the tippy I’ll tip ’em the wink, 

I’ll never get drunk when I cannot get drink. 

Nor ever let mjsory bore me. 

I sneer at the Fates, and I laugh at their spite, 

I sit down contented to sit up all night. 

And when my time comes, from the world take my filghi. 

For — my father did so before mo. 

* From “TliH Fortrop'*,” <a flrnma in Hirer .kI? (tSO/V This Song 
Binig with great- buccc^-k l»y Mathewi*. ‘N'M'' cni'aV, \\ 9. 
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THROUGHOUT MY LIFE THE GIRLS TVE 
PLEASED.” 

Thboughout my life the girls I’ve pleased, 

So merry, so blithe and gay ; 

I’ve coax’d, I’ve flatter’d. I’ve sigh’d, and teased. 
And stole their young hearts away. 

With their lips so red, and their eyes so bright. 
Their nut-brown locks and their teeth so white. 
The lasses were always my delight, 

And I am the hoy for them. 

With my capering, tapering, twirling toe, 
My billet-doux note or letter a ; 

My sighing — pining — whining — oh ! 

My person — eye — etcetera ! ^ 

My taste is wondrous civil, too ; 

For mark, yc ladies, this — 

There’s nought you say, there’s nought you do, 
To me can ton.e amiss. 

If serious bo your turn of mind, 

To grunt and groan I’m then inclined ; 

But if you’ll laugh, why, still you’ll find 
That I’m the boy for you. 

With my capering, etc. 

Then as to person, what of that ? 

Of all the girls I’ve seen. 

If they’ve been plum^; f've loved them fat ; 

If thin, admired them lean ; 

And as to height, make no ado ; 

It matters not, I toll you true, 

Whether two feet six, or six feet two, 

Still I am the boy for you. 

With my capering, etc.* 
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THE CHAMBERMAID. 

When clouds obscure the evening sky, 
And riiins in torrents pour, 

The inn Avitli joy the travellers spy, 

And seek its Avolconie door. 

’Tis there I stand to please them all, 

And follow still my trade ; 

I smile and run wliene’er they call, . 

A merry little chambermaid. 

But when appears the dawn of day, 
Farewell to every guest, 

They take their leaves and onward stray, 
Borne cast and others west. 

And when that horrid boro, the bill, 

.Is call’d for, read, and paid, 

I cry, “ I hope, give what you will, 
You’ll not forget the chambermaid.” 

Thus hai)py might I pass my life,. 

But love rules in my bj cast. 

And till I’m made a happy Vvife, 

I ne’er shall bo at rest. 

Then Fortune’s gifts in vain she sheds. 
For love I leave my trade ; 

And give my all to him who weds 
The merry little chambermaid. 


SONG. 

When I was a very little fellow, 

To Italy I v;cnt 
(Tpon music intent, 

AVith a voice very pliable and mellow. 
* From the Farce of “Muwe Mad ” ( 1808 ). 
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II isondo to my earo 
Si Buito e 80 clearo. 

I liko it ; — love it ; — adore, oh 
And den it was I resolved to have some more, 

Che il gela del timore 
Sna Pace in tanta pena 
Tanta Smorza Tardore, 

Gia sento in ogni vena. 

To Turkey then I bent my way ; 

Tink, tink, a ting a ring, oli I 
Whon cymbals jingle, music play, 

Ting, ting a ting a ring, oht 
Yet then I change ; 

To Germany I range ; 

And Holland, too, mynlior vat is der name, 

Bazzoon, 0 Gloch da cram ho 

Vat can a, do, do I 

Then turn again 

To flippant Spain, 

Fast as over I can go, 

Whore pretty sets 
With castanets 

Tack a rack to the merry Fandango. 

In France I there 
Learn’d many an air, 

And music made my gain 
With Comment ga^ 

Monsieur? Hal Ha! 

Miron ton ton ton tain l"' 

But near home 1 got land, 

And lilted I into Scotland, 

Where Donald loo'd fair Maggie bonnie,; 

She loo*d Jock and hated Johnny; 

Wi bit love between ’em ganging, 

Ca'wney gied the lad a bangihg. 
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And now to Hibernia, tbo true land of harmony, 
TippKng your whiekey to Shelim a gig, 

MubIo, love, wine, and true friendship so charming ye, 
Blood and ouns, bodoroo, fizle my gig. 

In England, no music is ht to be read. 

Save one glorious tune that’s in every one’s head. 
*Tis a tune wo delight in. 

So glorious to sing ; 

God save great Georgo our King, 

Long live our noble King ! 

God save the Kino. 


SIR TILBURY TOTT.^ 

The plump Lady Tott to her husband one day 
Said, “ Let us go driving this evening, I pray.” 

(Lady Tott was an alderman’s daughter.) 

Well, where shall we go ?” said Sir Tilbury Tott ; 

“ Why, my love,” said my lady, “ the weather is hot, 
Suppose we drive round by the water, — • 

The water, — 

Suppose we drive round by the water.'* 

The dinner was ended, the claret was “ done,” 

The knight getting up — getting down was the sun,-* 

And my lady agog for Jieart-slaughter ; 

When Sir Tilbury, lazy, like cows after grains. 

Said, “ The* weather is lowering, my love ; see, it rains, — 
Only look at the drops in the water, — ■ 

^ The water, — 

Only look at the drops in the water.” 

* From “ Gilbei't Gurney.’* 
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Lady Tott, wlio, when eai’nestly fix’d on a drive, 
Overcame all excuses Sir Til might contrive, 

Had her bonnet and parasol brought her : 

Says she, “ Dear Sir Til, don’t let me ask in vain ; 

The dots in the pond which you take to be rain, 

Arc nothing but flics in the water, — 

The water, — 

Are nothing but flies in the water.’* 

Sir Tilbury saw that he could not escape ; 

So lie put on his coat, with a three-doubled capo, 

And -then by the hand gently cauglit her; 

And lifting her up to his high one-horse “ shay,” 

She settled her “ things,” and the pair drove av.'ay. 
And skirted the edge of the water, — 

The water, — 

And skirted the edge of the water. 

Sir Til was quite right; on the top of his crown, 

Like small shot in volleys, the rain pepper’d down, — 
Only small sl.v^)t would do much more slaughter, — 
Till the gay Lady Tott, who was getting quito wet. 
Said, “ My dear Sir T. T.,” in a kind of half pet, 

“ Turn back, for I’m drench’d with rain-watei*, — 
Rain-Avatcr, — 

Turn back, for I’m drench’d 'liji^i’ain- water.” 

-• 4 # ■ 

Oh, dear Lady T,” saiS TiJ, wdnking his eye, 

‘‘ You everything know so much better than I;” 

(For, when angry, with kindness he fought her.) 

“ You may fancy this rain, as I did before, 

But you show’d me my folly ; — ’tis really up more 
Than the skimming of flics in the water, — 

The water, — 

Than the skiinniing of flies in the ^vater. ” 
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Hg drove her about for an hour or two, 

Till her ladyship’s clothes were completely soak’d through, 
Then homo to Tott Cottage he brought her, 

And said, “ Now, Lady T., by the joke of to-night. 

I’ll reign over you ; for you’ll own that I’m right, 

And know rain, ma’am, from flies in the water, — 

The water, — 

Know rain, ma’am, from flies in the water.” 


VENICE PRES E R V E D* 

• « Tho Siivig of SluUelagh.” 

OcH, tell me truth now, and did you ne’er hear 
Of a pair of big traitors, call’d Jafiier and Pi(?rre, 

Who thought that their country was shockingly served ? 
Who nifit in the dark, and tho night, and dio fogs, — 

Who howl’d at the moon” and call’d themselves “ dogs,” 
Till Jaflier to Pierre pledged his honour and life, 

And into the bargain his iligant wife, — 

By which Tery means was ould Venice preserved, 

Tho ringleaders held a snug chib in the town, 

Tho object of which was to knodx tho Doge down. 

Because from his duty they fliought he had swerved. 
They met every evening, and more was their fault, 

At tTie house of a gentleman, Mr. Renault, 

V/ho — och, tho spalpeen ! — ^when they all v/ent away, 
Stay’d at home,*and made love to tho sweet Mrs. J., — 

By which, in the end, was ould Venice preserved. 

♦ From “ Gilbert Gurney.” 


33 
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When Jaffier came back, his most delicate belle — 
Belvidera they call’d her — determined to tell 
How she by old Eenaulfc that night had been served. 
This blow up a breeze, and made Jaffier repent 
Of the plots he had laid : to the Senate he went. 

He got safe homo by twelve : his wife bade him not fail ; 
And by half-after-one ho was snug in the gaol, — 

By which, as we’ll see, was ould Yenice preserved. 

The Doge and the Court, when J.’s story they’d heard. 
Thought it good for the country to forfeit their word. 
And break the conditions they should have observed. 
So they sent the police out to clear every street, 

And seize whomsoever by chance they might meet ; 

And before the bright sun was aloft in the sky, 
Twenty-two of the party were sentenced to die, — 

And that was the way was ould Venice preserved. 


Mr, Jaffier, who ’peach’d, was let off at the time ; 

But that wouldn’t do, he committed a crime, 

Which punishment more than his others deserved ; 

So when Pierre was condemn’d, to the scaffold he went, 
Pierre whisper’d and nodded, and J. said ‘‘ Content.” 
They mounted together, till kind Mr. J., 

Having stabb’d Mr. P., served himself the same way,— 
And so 'was their honour in Venice preserved. 

But och ! what a scene, when^the beautiful Bell, 

At her father’s, found out how her dear husband fell ! 

The sight would the stoutest of hearts haVc unnerved. 
She did nothing but tumble, and squabble, and rave, 
And try to scratch J., with her nails from the, grave. 

This lasted three months, when, cured of her pain, 

She chuck’d off her weeds, and got married again,— v 
By which very means 'svas this preserved. 
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DAYLIGHT DINNER S * 

Wjien Summer’s smiles rejoice the plains, 

And deck the vale with flowers ; 

And blushing nymphs, and gentle swains, 

With love beguile the hours ; 

Oh 1 then conceive the ills that mock 
The well- dress’d London sinner, 

Invited just at seven o’clock 
To join a ‘‘ daylight dinner.” 

The sun, no trees the eye to shade, 

Glares full into the wundosvs, 

And scorches widow, wife, and maid 
Just as it does the Hindoos ; 

One’s shoes look brown, one’s black looks grey, 
One’s logs if thin, look thinner ; 

There’s nothing equals, in its way, 

A London daylight dinner. 

The cloth seems blue, the plate's like lead, 

The faded carpet dirty, 

Grey hairs peep out from each dark head, 

And twenty looks like thirty. 

You sit beside an heiress gay, 

And do your best to win her. 

But oh ! — what can one do or say, 

If ’tis a daylight diisicr ? 

A lovely tlamo just forty-one. 

At night a charming creature, 

]\Iy praise unqualilicd had won, 

In figure, form, and feature, 


* From*” Gilbeit Gurii'^y.’ 
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I'hat site was born, without a doubt, 

Before the days of Jcmier, 

By sitting next her, I found out, 

Once at a daylight dinner. 

Freckles, and moles, and holes, and spots, 

The envious sun discloses, 

And little bumps, and little dots, 

On chins, and cheeks, and noses. 

Last Monday, Kate, when next me placed 
(A most determined grimier), 

Iktray*d four teeth of mineral paste, 

Eating a daylight dinner. 


CLUBS. 

Tiuie — “Bow, wow, wow.*' 

If any man loves comfort and has little cash to buy it, he 

Should got into a cruivdal club — a most select society ; 

While solitude and mutton-cutlets serve Infelic uxor, ho 

May have his club (like Hercules) and revel there in luxury. 

Bow, wow, wow, cIl*. 

Yes, Clubs knock taverns on the head ! e’en tchetts can’t 
demolish them ; 

Joy grieves to see their magnitude, and Loiig longs to abolish 
them. 

The Jnns are out! hotels for single men sCiarce keep alive 
on it, 

While none but houses that are in the Family way thrive 
on it I ' ‘ Bow, wow wow, etc. 
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Tberc’s first tho Athcnsoum club, so wise, there’s not a man 
of it 

That has not sense enough for six, (in fact, that is tho plan 
of it :) 

Tho very waiters answer you with eloquence Socratical, 

And always place the knives and forks in order mathematical. 

Bow, woAv, wow, etc. 

Then opposite the mental club you'll find the ?r///mcntal one, 

A meeting made of men of war, and yet a very gentle one ; 

If uniform good living please your palate, here’s excess of it. 

Especially at private dinners, when they malce a mess of it ! 

Bow, wow, wow, etc. 

E’en Isis has a house in Town ! and Cam abandons her city! 

The Master now hangs out at the United University ; 

In Common *Koom she gave a route ! (a novel freak to hit 
upon) 

Where Masters gave tho Mistresses of Arts no chairs to sit 
upon! Bow, wow, wow, etc. 

Tho Union Club is quite superb — it's best apartment daily is 

The lounge of lawyers, doctors, merchants, beaux cnni vintlis 
aliis : 

At half-past six, tho joint concern^ for eightecupence, is 
given you — 

Half-pints of port are sent in ketchup bottles to enliven you ! 

Bow, wow, wow, etc. 

• 

The travellers aje in Pall Mall, and smoko cigars so cosily. 

And dream they climb tho highest Alps, or rove the plains of 
Moselai ; 

Tho world forHhem has nothing new, they have explor’d all 
parts of it. 

And now they are clu\;-footed I and they sit and look at 
charts of it. Bow, wow, wow, etc. 
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TJio Orientals homeward hound, now seek their clubs much 
sallower, 

And while they cat green fat, they find their own fat growing 
yellower : 

Their soup is made imre savoury, till bilo to shadov.s 
dwindles ’em, 

And Messrs. Savory and Moore with scidlitz draughts re- 
kindles ’em. Bow, wow, wow, etc. 

• 

Then there are clubs where persons Parliamentary pre- 
ponderate, 

And clubs for men ujmi the turf — (I wonder they aren’t 
under it ) — 

Clubs where the u'inniny ways of sharper folks pervert the 
tise of clubs. 

Where knaves will make subscribers cry, ‘^Kgad, this is the 
deuce of clubs.” Bow, wow, wow, etc. 

For country Squires iho only club in Tjondon now is Boodles, 
sirs. 

The Crockford club for playful men, tho Alfred club for 
noodles, sirs , 

These are the stages which all men propose to play their 
parts upon, 

For clubs are what the Londoners have clearly set their hearts 
upon. Bow, wow, wow, eto 


VISITINGS. 

N.B. — A lady having presented the Author, on a visjt, with her thumb 
to shako hands with, tho Muse opened her mouth and spake la;; 
follows : — • 

Some women at parting scarce give you 
So much as a simple good-bye, 

And from others as long as you live, you 
Will never be bless’d with a sigh ; 
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Some will press you so warmly, you’d Huger 
Beside thorn for over, and some 

"Will give you an icy forefinger, 

But Fanny presents you a thumb. 

Some will give you a look of indifieronco. 

Others will give you a smile ; 

While some of tho colder and stiffer ones, 

Bow in their own chilly style. 

There are some who look merry at parting, 

And some who look wofully glum ; 

Some give you a blessing at starting, 

But Fanny just gives you a thumb. 

There are some who will go to tho door Avitlj yon 
Some ring for tho man or the maid ; 

Some who do less, and some more, with you, 
And a few would bo glad if you stay’d. 

A good many wish you’d bo slack again, 

Their way on a visit to come ; 

Two or three give you leave to go back again, 
But Fanny gives only her tliunib. 

With a number, ton minutes are longer 
Than you find yourself welcome to stay ; 

While some, whoso aficctions are stronger, 
Would liko to detain you all day. 

Some oiler you sherry and biscuit, 

Others give not a drop nor a crumb ; 

Some a.^ sandwich, from sirloin or brisket, 

But Fanny gives simply her thumb. 

Som6*look with a sort of a squint to you, 

Some whisper they’ve visits to make ; 

Some glance at their watches — a hint to you, 
Which, if you are wise, j^ou will take. 
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Somo faintly invite yon to dinner, 

(So faint, you may see it’s all hum, 

Unless you’re a silly beginner,) 

But Fanny presents you a thumb. 

Somo chatter — thirteen to the dozen — 

Sohae don’t speak a word all the time ; 

Some open the albums they’ve chosen, 

And bog you to scribble in rhyme ; 

Some bellow so loud, they admonish 
Your oar to take care of its drum ; 

Some give you an ogle quite tojiishy 
But Fanny gives nought, save her thumb. 

Some wonder how long you’ve been absent, 
Despair of your coming again ; 

While somo have a coach or a cab sent, ^ 

To take you away if it rain. 

Somo shut up their windows in summer, 

Some won’t stir the lire, though you’re numb ; 

Some give you hot punch in a rummer, 

But Fanny gives only her thumb. 

Some talk about scandal, or lovers, 

Somo talk about Byron or Scott ; 

Some offer you eggs laid by plovers, 

Some offer the luck of the pot ; 

A great many offer 3^011 nothing, 

They sit, like automatp,, dumb, 

The silly ones give yon a loathing, 

But Fanny gives merely her thumb. 

Some bore you wdtli six-year-old gabies,. 

In the shape of a master or miss ; 

Others hold up their slobbering babies. 

Which you must bo a brute 'not to kiss ; 
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Some tell you their household disasters, 

While others their instruments strum ; 

Some give you receipts for corn plasters, 

But Fanny presents you her thumb. 

Some talk of the play they’ve been last at, 
And some of the steam-driven coach ; 

While those who arc prudes look aghast at 
Each piece of new scandal you broach : 

Some talk of converting the Hindoos, 

To relish, like Christians, their rum ; 

Some give you a view from theii* windows, 
But Fanny gives only her thumb. 

Son?c ask what you think of the tusscl, man, 
Between the all-lies and the Porte ; 

And Cod-rington’s thrashing the musclc'iiiau 
(Puns being such people’s forte). 

The men speak of change in the Cabinet ; 

'L’ho women — how can they sit mum ? 

(live their thoughts upon luces and ta])inct, 
But Fanny gives merely her thumb. 

Some speak of the Marquis of Lansdownc, 
Who, to prove the old proverb, has sot 

About thief-catching — laying wise plans down 
Li the Hue and Cnj weekly gazott<\ 

Some think that the Whigs are hut noodles 
(But such are, of ccairse, the mere scum); 

Some give you long talcs of their poodles, 
But Fanny presents you her thumb. 

Good luck to them all ! — where I visit, 

I meet with warm hearts and warm hands ; 

But that’s not a common thing, is it ? 

For I neither \Si\o houses nor lands : 
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Not a look but tbc soul has a part in it, 
(How different the looks are of some I) 
Oh ! give mo a hand with a heart in it, 
And the devil take finger and thumb. 


TO MR. , WHO PUTS OVER HIS DOOR 

‘‘PEN AND QUILL MANUFACTURER. 

You put above your door, and in your bills, 

Y'oii’re manufacturer of j}em and quills; 

And for the first you well may feel a pride, 

Your pens are better far than most I’ve tried ; 

]hit for the quills yoiir words are somewhat loose — 
Who mann/acturcs quills must be a Goosej,. 


EPIGRAM. 

Ir seems as if nature had curiously plann’d, 

That men’s names with their trades should agree ; 
There’s Twining the Tea-man, who lives in the Strand, 
Would be tvhiniuf/ if robb’d of his T. 


ON THE LATIN GERUNDS. 

r 

When Dido’s spouse to Dido would not come, 
She mourn’d in silence, and was Di, Do, Dumb I 
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THE SPLENDID ANNUAL;* 

0«, Fortunes and Misfortunes of a Lord Mayor. 

Literature, even in this literary ago, is not the ordinary 
pursuit of tho citizens of London, although every merchant 
is necessarily a man of letters, and underwriters are as 
colhmon as cucumbers. Notwithstanding, however, niy 
being a citizen, I am tempted to disclose the miseries and 
misfortunes of my life in these pages, because, having heard 
the “Anniversary” called a splendid annual, I hope for 
sympathy from its readers, seeing that I have been a 
“splendid annual” myself. 

My name is Scropps — I am an Alderman — I xi aB Sheriff — 
I have been Lcjrd Mayor — and tho three great eras of my 
existence were the year of my shrievalty, tho year of my 
mayoralty, and tho year after it. Until I liaa passed through 
this ordeal I had no conception of the extremes of happiness 
and wretchedness to which a human being may bo carried, 
nor ever believed that society presented to its members an 
eminence so exalted as that which I ojico touched, or 
imagined a fall so great as that which I experienced. 

I came originally from that x^aco to which persons of 
bad character aro sent — I mean Coventry, 'where my father 
for many years contributed his share to the success of par- 
liamentary candidates, tho happiness of new married couples, 
and even tho gratification of ambitious courtiers, by taking 
part in the manufacture of ribands for election cockades, 
wedding favours, jind cordons of chivalry ; but trade failed, 
and* like his betters, he became bankrupt, but, unlike his 

* This humoroiii* sketch originally appeared (July, 1829) \n Sharpe's 
Loudon Magazine^ a brief-lived monthly, which only reached its third 
number. The substance of it was afterwards incorporated into the novel 
rtf Gilbert Gurney,” where the name of Scroppa was altered to Firkins. 
See the paper entitled “ Lord '^enables Again ” (p. 304). 
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betters, without any consequent advantage to himself ; and 
I, at the age of fifteen, was thrown upon the world with 
nothing but a strong constitution, a moderate education, and 
fifteen shillings and elevenponcc three farthings in my pocket. 

With these qualifications I started from my native town 
on a pedestrian excursion to London ; and, although 1 fell 
into none of those romantic adventures of which I had read 
at school, I met with more kindness than the world generally 
gets credit for, and on the fourth day after my departure, 
having slept soundly, if not magnificently, every night, and 
eaten with an appetite which my mode of travelling was 
admirably calculated to stimulate, reached the groat metro- 
polis, having preserved of my patrimony no less a sum than 
nine shillings and sevenpenco. 

The bells of one of the churches in the city were ringing 
merrily as I descended the heights of Islington ; and were it 
not that my patronymic Scropps never could, under the most 
improved system of campanology, bo jingled into anything 
harmonious, I have no doubt I, liko my great predecessor 
Whittington, might have heard in that peal a prediction of 
my future exaltation ; certain it is I did not ; and, wearied 
with my journey, I took up my lodging for the night at a 
very humble house near Sinithficld, to which I had been 
kindly recommended by the driver of a return post-chaise, 
of whoso liberal offer of the moiety of his bar to town, I had 
availed myself at Barnet. 

As it is not my intention to deduce a moral from my pro- 
gress in the world at this period of my life, I need not here 
dilate upon the good policy of honesty, or the advantages of 
temperance and perseverance, by which I worked my way 
upwards, until, after meriting the confidence of an exccMcnt 
master, I found myself enjoying it fully. To his business I 
succeeded at his death, having several years* before, with his 
sanction, married a young and deserving woman, about my 
owm age, of whose prudence and skill in household matters I 
ho d long had a daily experience. In the subordinate character 
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of his sole domestic servant, in which she figured when I 
lust knew her, she had but few opportunities of displaying 
her intellectual qualities, but wben she rose in the w'orld, and 
felt the cheering inlluencc of prosperity, her mind, like a 
balloon soaring into regions where tho bright sun beams on 
it, expanded, and she became, as she remains, the kind un- 
sophisticated partner of my sorrows and my pleasures, the 
friend of my heart, and the guiding-star of my destinies. 

To be brief. Providence blessed my edbrts and increased 
niy moans ; I became a wholesale dealer in everything, from 
barrels of gunpowder down to pickled herrings ; in the civic 
acceptation of the word I wan a merchant, amongst the vulgar 
1 am called a drysalter. I accumulated wealth; \vith my 
fnrtiine my family also grew, and one male Scropps, and four 
female ditto, grace my board at least once in every week ; 
fur I hold it an article of faith to have a sirloin of roastedbeef 
upon my table hn Sundays, and all my children round mo to 
partake of it : this may bo prejudice — no matter — so long as 
he could afford it, my poor father did so before me ; I plead 
that precedent, and am not ashamed of the custom. 

Passing over tho minor gradations of my life, tho removal 
from one residence to another, the enlargement of this ware- 
house, the rebuilding of that, tho anxiety of a canvass for 
common councilman, activitj" in the company of wliicli I am 
liveryman, inquests, and vestries, and ward meetings, and all 
tlie other pleasing toils to wdiicli an active citizen is subject, 
let us come at once to tho first marked epoch of my life — tho 
year of my Shrievalt}". The announcement of my nomina- 
tion and election filled Mrs, S. with delight; and when I 
took my children to Great Queen Street, Tiincoln’s Inn Fields, 
to look at tho gay* chariot brushing up for me, I confess I felt 
proud and happy to bo able to show my progeny tho arms of 
London, those 0/ the Spectacle-makers’ Company, and those 
of tho Beroppses (recently found at a trivial expense) all 
figuring upon the same panels. They looked magnificent 
upon the pea-green grouifd, and the wheels, “ white picked* 
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out crimson/’ looked so chaste, and the hammercloth, aud 
the fringe, and the festoons, and the Scropps’ crests all looked 
so rich, and the silk linings and white tassels, and the squabs 
and the yellow cushions and the crimson carpet looked so 
comfortable, that, as I stood contemplating the equipage, I 
said to myself, ‘‘ What have I done to deserve tlih ? 0 that 

my poor father were alive to see his boy Jack going to 
Westminster, to chop sticks and count hobnails, in a carriage 
like this I My children were like mad things ; and in jtho 
afternoon, when I put on my first new brown court suit 
(lined, like my chariot, with white silk), and fitted up with cut 
steel buttons, just to try the effect, it all appeared like a 
dream ; the sword, which I tried on, every night for half an 
hour after I went up to bed, to practise walking with it, wns 
very inconvenient at first ; but use is second nature ; and so 
by rehearsing and rehearsing I made myself perfect befovo 
that auspicious day, when Sherills flourish aild geese prevail 
— namely, the twenty-ninth of September. 

The twelve months which followed were very delightful, 
for, independently of the positive honour and eclat they pro 
duced, I had the Mayoralty in prospectu (having attained my 
aldermanic gown by an immense majority the preceding year), 
and as I used during the sessions to sit in my box at the Old 
Bailey, with my bag at my back and my bouquet on my book, 
my thoughts were wholly devoted to one object of contem- 
plation ; culprits stood trembling to hear the verdict of a jury, 
and I regarded them not ; convicts knelt to receive the fatal 
fiat of the Recorder, and I heeded not their sufferings, as I 
watched the Lord Mayof seated in the centre of the bench, 
with the sword of justice stuck up in a goblet over his head 
— ^there, thought I, if I live two years, shah I sit — however, 
even as it was, it was very agreeable. When executions, the 
chief drawbacks to my delight, happened, found, after a 
little seasoning, I took the thing coolly, and enjoyed my toast 
and tea after the patients were turned off, just as if ’’nothing 
had happened ; for, in imj time, *we hanged at eight and 
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breakfasted at a quarter after, so that without much hurry we 
were able to finish our muffins just in time for the cutting 
down at nine. I had to go to the House of Commons with a 
petition, and to Court with an address — trying situation for 
one of the Scroppses— liowever, the want of state in Parlia- 
ment, and the very little attention paid to us by the members, 
put me quite at my ease at Westminster ; while the gracious 
urbanity of our accomplished monarch'^ on his throne made 
mq equally comfortable at St. James’s. Still I was but a secon- 
dary person, or rather only one of two secondary persons 
— the chief of bailiffs and principal Jack Ketch ; there was a 
step to gain — and, as I often mentioned to Mrs. Scropps, 
I was sure my heart would never be still until I had reached 
the pinnacle. 

Behold at length the time arrived ! Guildhall crowded to 
excess — the hustings thronged — the aldermen retire — they 
return — ^their choice is announced to the people — it has 
fallen upon John Ebenezer Scropps, Esq. Alderman and 
spectacle-maker — a sudden shout is heard — “Scropps for 
ever !” resounds — ^the whole assembly seems to vanish from 
my sight — I come forward — am invested with the chain — I 
bow — make a speech — ^tumble over the train of the Recorder, 
and tread upon the tendercst toe of Mr. Deputy Pod — leave 
the hall in ecstasy, and drive home to Mrs. Scropps in a state 
of mind bordering upon insanity. 

The days wore on, each one seemed as long as a week, 
until at length the 8th of November arrived, and then did 
it seem certain that I should bo Lord Mayor — was sworn 
in — ^the civic insignia were deli^vered to me — I returned them 
to the proper officers — my chaplain was near me — the 
csqiyres of my llbusehold were behind me — the thing was 
done — never shall I forget the tingling sensation I felt in my 
ear when I was, first called “My Lord” — I even doubted if 
it were addressed to me, and hesitated to answer — ^but it 
was so — the reign of splendour had begun, and after going 
"■ George the Fourth, 
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through the accustomed ceremonies, I got homo and retired 
to bed early, in order to he fresh for the fatigues of the 
ensuing day. 

Sleep I did not — ^liow was it to be expected? — some part 
of the night I was in consultation with Mrs. Scropps upon 
the diilcrent arrangements ; settling about the girls, their 
places at the banquet, and their partners at the ball ; the 
wind down the chimney sounded like the shouts of the 
people ; the cocks crowing in the mews at the back of tJio 
house I took for trumpets sounding my approach ; and the 
ordinary incidental noises in the family I fancied the popguns 
at Btangatc, announcing my disembarkation at Westminster 
— thus I tossed and tumbled until the long wished-for day 
dawned, and I jumped up anxiously to realize tho visions of 
the night. I was not long at my toilet — I was soon shaved 
and dressed — but just as I was settling myself comfortably 
into my beautiful brown broadcloth inexpuossibles, crack 
went something, and I discovered that a scam had ripped 
half a foot long. Had it been consistent with the dignity of 
a Lord Mayor to swear, I should, I believe, at that moment, 
have anathematized tho offending tailor; — as it was, what 
was to bo done ? — I heard trumpets in earnest, carriages 
drawing up and setting down ; sheriffs and chaplains, mace 
bearers, train bearers, sword bearers, w^ater bailiffs, remem- 
brancers, Mr. Common Hunt, the^own clerk, and the deputy 
town clerk, all bustling about — the bells ringing — and 1 
late, with a hole in my inexpressibles I There was but one 
remedy — my wife’s maid, kind, intelligent creature, civil and 
obliging, and ready to turn her .hand to anything, came to 
my aid, and in less than fifteen minutes her activity, exerted 
in the midst of tho confusion, repaired tho kijury, and turned 
me out fit to be seen by the whole corporation of London. 

When I was dressed, I tapped at Mrs. Scropps’s door, 
went in, and asked her if she thought 1 should do ; the 
dear soul, after settling my point-lace frill (which She had 
been good enough to pick off her own petticoat on purpose) 
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and putting my bag straight, gave mo the sweetest salute 
imaginable. 

“ I wish your Lordship health and happiness,” said she. 

“Sally,” said I, “your Ladyship is an angel;” and so, 
having kissed each of my daughters, who were in progress 
of dressing, I descended the stairs, to begin the auspicious 
day in which I reached the apex of my greatness. Never 
shall I forget the bows — ^the civilities — ^the congratulations — 
Sheriffs bending before me — the Recorder smiling — the 
Common Serjeant at my feet — the pageant was intoxicating ; 
and when, after having breakfasted, I stepped into that 
glazed and gilded house upon wheels, called the stage coach, 
find saw my sword-bearer pop himself into one of the bools, 
with the sword of state in his hands, I was lost in ecstasy. 
I threw myself back upon the scat of the vehicle, with all 
possible dignity, but not without damage ; for, in my ellbrts 
at ease and ciogance, I snapped ofi’ the cut steel hilt of my 
own rapier, by accidentally bumping the whole weight of 
my body right, or rather wrong, directly upon the top of it. 

But what was a sAvord hilt and a bruise to me — pride 
knows no pain— I felt none- - I was f/ie Lord Mayor, the 
greatest man in the greatest city of tlio groiitost nation in 
the world- The people realised my expectation ; and 
“Bravo! Scropps,” and “ Scropps for ever!” resounded 
again and again, as avO' proceeded sloAvly and majestically 
towards the river, through a fog which prevented our being 
advantageously seen, and wliich got doAvn the throat of the 
sword-bearer, who was a little troubled AAuth asthma, and 
Avho coughed incessantly during' oar progress, much to niA* 
annoyance, not to speak of tlie ungraceful movements Avhich 
his convulsive barkings gave to the red velvet scabbard of 
the honourable glaive, as it stuck out of the coach AvindoAv. 

We embarked in barge. A neAv scene of splendour 
here awaited me : guns, flags, banners, in short, every thing 
that taste and fancy could suggest, or a Avater-bailiff provide, 
were awaiting me. In*the gilded biuk was a cold collation- 

34 
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1 ate^ or tried to eat, but 1 tasted nothing. Fowls, patecs, 
game, beef, ham— all had the same flavour • champagne, 
hock, and Madeira, were all alike to me. “ Lord Mayor 
was all I saw, all I heard, all I swallowed ; every thing was 
pervaded and absorbed by the one captivating word; and 
the repeated appeals to ‘‘My Lordship were sweeter than 
nectar. 

Well, sir, at Westminster I was presented and received ; 
and what do you think I then did — I, John Ebenesjpr 
Scropps, of Coventry ? — I desired the Becorder to invite 
the Judges to dine with me at the Guildhall! — ^I, who 
remember when two of the oldest and most innocent of 
the twelve came the circuit, trembling at the very sight 
of them, and believing them some extraordinary creatures, 
upon whom all the hair and fur, that I saw, grew 
naturally; I not only asked these formidable beings to 
dine with me, but, as if I thought it beneatib my dignity 
to do so in my own proper person, actually deputed a judge 
of my own to do it for me. I never shall forget their lord- 
ships’ bows in return ; mandarins on a mantelpiece are fools 
to them. 

Then came the return. We re-embarked; and then, in 
reality, did I hoar the guns at Stangato saluting me. I stood 
it like a man, although I have always a fear of accidents 
from the wadding. The tide was with us ; we soon reached 
Blackfriars’ Bridge ; we landed once more in the sphere of 
my greatness. At the corner of Fleet Street was the Lady 
Mayoress, waiting for the prooession ; there sho was, Sally 
Scropps — ^my own Sally — (her, maiden name was Snob,) — 
with a plume of feathers that half filled the coach, and young 
Sally, and Jenny, and Maria, all crammed in the front seat, 
with their backs to m]f horses, which were pawing the mud, 
and snorting, and smoking like steam-enginer. With nostrils 
like safety-valves ; not to speak of four of my footmen 
hanging behind the carriage, like bees in a swarm. There 
had not been so much riband in my family since my poor 
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father’s failure at Coventry ; and yet, how often, over and 
over again, although the poor old man had been dead more 
than twenty years, did I during that morning, in the midst 
of my splendour, think of him, and wish to my heart that 
he could see me in my greatness. Even in the midst of 
my triumph, I seemed to defer to my good kind parent — in 
heaven^ as I hope and trust — as if I wore anxious for 7its 
judgment, and hh opinion, as to how 1 should perform the 
manifold arduous duties of the day. 

•Up Ludgate Hill we went — ^tho fog grew thicker and 
thicker — ^but then the beautiful women at the windows — 
those high up could only just see my kncss, and the paste 
buckles in my shoes. This I regretted ; but every now and 
then I bowed condescendingly to the people, in order to 
show my courtesy, and my chain and collar, which I had 
discovered during tho morning shone the brighter for being 
shaken. But else I maintained a proper dignity throughout 
my progress; and, although 1 said an occasional word or 
two to my chaplain, and smiled occasionally at Mr. Water- 
bailiff, I took no more notice of Mr. Sword and hlr. Mace, 
than I should have taken of Gog and Magog. 

At length wo reached Guildhall. As I crossed that 
beautiful building, lighted brilliantly, and filled with splen- 
didly dressed company, and heard the deafening shouts 
which pealed through its roof as I entered it, I felt a good 
deal flurried. I retired to a private room, adjusted my dress, 
shook out my frill, rubbed up my chain and collar, and 
prepared to receive my guests. They came, and shall 1 
ever forget it ? Dinner was announced ; the bands played 
“Oh! the roast beef of Old England.’’ Onwards we went. 
A prince of the blood — of the blood royal of my own 
country— led out Sally— my own Sally — ^the Lady Mayoress ; 
the Lord Chancellor handed out young Sally — saw it dono 
—I thought I should have fainted ; the Prime Minister took 
Maria; the Lord Privy Seal gave his arm to Jenny; and 
Mrs. Snob, my wife’s nether — a wonderful woman-_^at her 
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age, bating her corpulency — was escorted to table by the 
Bight Honourable the Lord Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench, in his full robes and collar of SS. Oh, if my poor 
father could have but seen that ! 

At the ball, my eldest girl danced with the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and found him very chatty, though 
a bit of a swell ; ” Maria danced with the Lord Privy Seal; 
and my youngest with a very handsome man, who wore a 
riband and star, but who he was, we none of us could ever 
find out ; no matter — never did I see such a day, although 
it was but the first of three hundred and sixty-five splendid 
visions. 

It would bo tedious to expatiate in detail upon all tlje 
pleasures of this happy year, thus auspiciously begun. Each 
month brought its fresh pleasures ; each week its new 
amusements ; each day its festival. Public meetings, under 
the sanction of the Bight Honourable the LoreJ. Mayor; con- 
certs and balls, under the patronage of the Lady Mayoress. 
Then came Easter, and its dinner — Blue-coat boys and buns ; 
then to St. Paul’s one Sunday, and to some other church 
another Sunday. And then came summer ; and then there 
was swan-hopping v}} the river, and white-baiting doivn the 
I’iver ; Crown and Sceptre below, navigation barge above ; 
music, flags, streamers, guns, and company. Turtle every 
day in the week ; peas a pound per pint, and gi-apes a guinea 
a pound ; not to speak of dabbling 4ir¥ose-water, served in 
gold, nor the loving cup, nor the esquires of my household, 
all in full dress at my elbow. 

The days, which before had seemed weeks, were now 
turned to minutes ; scarcely had I swallowed my breakfast, 
when I was in the justice room ; and before T had mittimused 
half a dozen paupers for begging about the streets, luncheon 
was I’eady ; this hardly over, in comes a despatch or- a 
deputation ; and so on till dinner, which was barely ended 
before supper was announced. We all became delighted 
with the Mansion House. My girls grew graceful by th^ 
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new confidence their high station gave them ; Maria refused 
a good offer because her lover had an ugly name ; and my 
dearest Sarah was absolutely persecuted by Sir Patrick 
O'Donahoo, who had what is called the run of the house, 
and who scarcely over dined out of it during my mayoralty, 
whether I v/as at homo or not. What did it matter? 
There was plenty to eat and drink; the money must be 
spent, and the victuals cooked ; and so as we made ourselves 
Ifappy, it was of no great consequence having one or two 
more or loss at table. We got used to the place — the 
establishment had got used to us ; we became, in fact, easy 
in our dignity, and happy in our state, when, lo and behold, 
the ninth of another November came — the anniversary of 
my exaltation — the conclusion of my reign. 

Again did wo go to Guildhall ; again were we toasted 
and addressed ; again we were handed in and led out ; the 
girls again flirted with Cabinet ministers, and danced with 
ambassadors ; and at two o’clock in the morning drove home 
from the scene of gaiety to our old residence in Budge Row, 
Walbrook. Never in this world did pickled herrings and 
turpentine smell so powerfully as when we entered the house 
upon that occasion ; and although my wife and the young 
ones stuck to the drinkables at Guildhall as long as was 
decent, in order to keep up their spirits, their natural 
feehngs would have, way^ and a sort of shuddering disgust 
seemed to fill all their minds on their return home. The 
passage looked so narrow, the drawing-room looked so small, 
the staircase was so dark, and the ceilings were so low- . 
However, being tired, we albslept well — at least, I did ; for 
I was in no humour to talk; and the only topic I could 
think upon, before I dropped off*, was a calculation of tho 
amount of expenses which I had incurred during tho just 
expired year of my magnificence. 

In the morning we assembled at breakfast; a note which 
had arrived by the twogpnny post lay on the table ; it was 
addressed “ Mrs. Scropps, Budge Row.” Tho girls, one after 
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another, took it up, read the undignified superscription, and 
laid it down again. ]\Iy old and excellent friend Buckles- 
bury called to inquire after us. What were his first words? 
— they M'cre the first I had heard from a stranger since my 
cdiange; — “Well, Scropps, how are you, old boy? Done 
up, eh ?’* 

“ Scropps — old boy” — no deference, no respect, no “ My 
lord, I hope your lordship passed a comfortable night ; and 
how is her ladyship, and your lordship’s amiable daughters?^’ 
not a bit of it — “ How’s Mrs. S. and the gahf'* There was 
nothing in this ; it was quite natural — all as it had been 
— all as it must be — all as it should bo ; but how very unlike 
what it xvm only one day before ! The very servants them- 
selves, who, when amidst the strapping, state-fed, lace- 
loaded lackeys of the Mansion House (transferred, with the 
chairs and tables, from one lord mayor to another), dared 
not speak, nor look, nor say their lives were their own, 
strutted about, and banged the doors, and talked of their 
“ missis,” as if she had been an apple-woman. 

So much for domestic matters. I went out — was 
shoved about in Cheapside, in the most remorseless manner, 
by the money-hunting crowd. My right eye had the nar- 
rowest possible escape of being poked out by the tray of a 
brawny butcher-boy, who, w^hen I civilly remonstrated, 
turned round and said, “ Vy, I say, who are you, I vonder, 
as is so partiklar about your hije-nght f ” I felt an involuntary 
shudder. “ Who am I ? — to-day,” thought I, “ I axn John 
Ebenezer Scropps; two days ago I xms Lord Mayor of 
London and so the rcncontrd ended, evidently to the ad- 
vantage of the bristly brute. It was, however, too much 
for me. I admit the weakness ; but the effect of -contrast 
was too powerful — the change was too sudden — and I 
determined to go to Brighton for a few weeks to refresh 
myself and bo weaned from my dignity. 

We- went — ^^ve drove to the Beyal Hotel ; in the hall 
stood one of bis Majesty’s ministers, one of my former 
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guests, speaking to his lady and daughter : my girls passed 
close to him, — he had handed one of them to dinner the 
year before, but he appeared entirely to have forgotten her. 
By-and-by, ^vhen we were going out in a fly to take the air, 
one of the waiters desired the lly-man to pull off, because 
Sir Something Somebody’s carriage could not come up, — • 
it was clear that the name of Scropps had lost its influence. 

We secluded ourselves in a private house, where we did 
libthing but sigh and look at the sea. We had been totally 
spoiled for our proper sphere, and could not get into a better ; 
the indifference of our inferiors mortified us, and the 
familiarity of our equals disgusted us, — our potentiality was 
gone, and we were so much degraded that a puppy of a 
fellow had the impertinence to ask Jenny if she was going to 
one of the Old Ship balls. “ Of course,” said the coxcomb, 
“ I don’t mean the ‘ Almacks,’ for they are uncommonly 
select.” 

In short, do what wo would, go whore wo might, we were 
outraged and annoyed, or, at least, thought ourselves so ; 
and beyond all bitterness was the reflection that the days of 
our dignity and delight never might return. There were at 
Brighton no less than three men who called mo Jack, and 
thaty out of flies or in libraries, and one of these chose 
occasionally, by way of making himself particularly agree- 
able, to address me by the familiar appellation of Jack5^ 
At length, and that only three -weeks after my fall, an over- 
grown tallow-chandler mot us on the Steyno, and stopped 
our party to observe, “ as how he thought ho ow^ed me for 
tvro b.arrels of coal-tar, for doing over his pig-styes.” This 
settled it, — wo ^departed from Brighton, and made a tour of 
th*e coast ; but wo never rallied, and business, which must 
be minded, drove us before Christmas to Budge Row, where 
we are again Settled down. 

Maria has grown thin — Sarah has turned Methodist — and 
Jenny, who danced with his Excellency the Portuguese 
Ambassador, who was called angelic by the Bight Honourable 
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the Lord Privy Seal ; and who, moreover, refused a man of 
fortune because he had an ugly name, is going to bo married 
to Lieutenant Stodge, on the half-pay of the Koyal Marines 
— and what then ? lam sure if it were not for the females 
of my family I should bo perfectly at my ease in my proper 
sphere, out of which the course of our civic constitution 
raised mo. It was very pleasant at first — but I have toiled 
long and laboured hard ; I have done my duty, and Provi- 
dence has blessed my works. If wo were discomposed iit 
the sudden change in our station, I it is who was to blame, 
for having aspired to honours which I knew were not to last. 
However, tlic ambition was not dishonourable, nor did I dis- 
grace tho station while I held it. Indeed, I ought to apologize 
for making public the weakness by which we were all 
affected ; especially as I have myself already learned to 
laugh at wdiat we ail severely felt at first — the miseries of a 
Splendid Annual, 
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THE BERNERS-STREET HOAX. 

(1809.) 

I N walking down Berners Street one day, his companion 
called Hook’s attention to the particularly neat and 
modest appearance of a house, the residence, as appeared 
from the door-plate, of some decent shopkeeper’s widow. 
** I’ll lay you a guinea,” said Theodore, ‘‘ that in one week 
that nice modest dwelling shall bo the most famous in all 
London.” The bet was taken — ^in the course of four or five 
days Hook had written and despatched one thousand letters, 
conveying orders to tradesmen of every sort within the bills 
of mortality, all to bo executed on one particular day, and 
as nearly as possible at one fixed hour. From waggons of 
coals and potatoes to book», prints, feathers, ices, jellies, 
and cranberry tarts — nothing in any way whatever avail- 
ablb to any human being but was commanded from scores 
of rival dealers scattered over our ‘‘province of bricks,” from 
Wapping to Lambeth, from Whitechapel to Paddington. In 
1809 Oxford Boad was not approachable either from West- 
minster, or Mayfair, or ffom the City, otherwise than through 
a complicated series of lanes. It may be feebly and afar off 
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guessed what the crash and jam and tumult of that day was. 
Hook had provided himself with a lodging nearly opposite 

the fated No. ; and there, with a couple of trusty allies, 

ho watched the development of the mid-day melodrame. But 
some of the dramatis persons were seldom if ever alluded to 
in later times. lie had no objection to bodying forth the 
arrival of the lord mayor and his chaplain, invited to take 
the death-bed confession of a peculating common councilman; 
but he would rather have buried in oblivion that precisely ^le 
same sort of liberty was taken with the Governor of the Bank, 
the chairman of the East India Company, a lord chief justice, 
a Cabinet minister, — above all, with the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and his Iloyal Highness the Commander-in- Chief. 
Tliey all obeyed the summons — every pious and patriotic 
feeling had been most movingly appealed to ; we are not sure 
that they all reached Berners Street : but the Buko of York’s 
military punctuality and crimson liveries brought him to the 
point of attack before the poor widow’s astonishment had 
risen to terror and despair. Perhaps no assassination, no 
conspiracy, no royal demise or ministerial revolution of recent 
times was a greater godsend to the newspapers than this 
audacious piece of mischief. In Hook’s own theatrical world 
ho was instantly suspected, but no sign escaped either him 
or his confidants. The affair was beyond that circle a serious 
one. Fierce w^ero the growlings of the doctors and surgeons, 
scores of whom had been cheated of valuable hours. Attor- 
neys, teachers of all kinds, male and female, hair-dressers, 
tailors, popular preachers^* and parliamentary philanthropists, 
had been victimized in per^opf^l^wm'e'in their various notes 
vociferous. But the tangible rjateiJal damage done was itself 
no joking matter. There had been an av'ful smashing^ of 
glass, china, harpsichords, and coach-panels. Many a horse 
had fallen never to rise again. Beer-barrels and wine-barrels 
had been overturned and exhausted with impunity amidst 
the press of countless multitudes. It had been a fine field- 
day for the pickpockets. There arOse a fervent hue and cry 
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for tho detection of the wholesale deceiver ami de- 
stroyer. 

Mr. Theodore found it convenient to be laid up for a week 
or two by a severe fit of illness, and then promoted re- con- 
valescence by a country tour. He is said to have on this 
occasion revisited Oxford, and professed an intention of at 
length commencing residence under the discipline of Alma 
Mater. But if this was so, it went no farther ; by-and-by 
tjje storm blew over, as it would have done had Berners Street 
been burnt to the ground, and the Lord Mayor’s coach blown 
up with all its cargo — and the Great Unknown re-appeared 
with tranquillity in tho Green Room. 

The gambol once shown, it was imitated ad nauseam in 
many English towns, and also in Paris, with numberless iin- 
meritorious variations. Gilbert Gurney expresses high scorn 
of these plagiarists. 


ROMEO COATES. 

Soaia two or three ^earo later Hook performed another 
hoax more limited in fccalc, but to our mind quite as inex- 
cusable. The Regent gave a fete of surpassing magnificence 
at Carlton House, on the 17th of June. Romeo Coates was 
then in his glory — murdering Shakspearc at the Ilaymarket, 
and driving the bright pink cockle-shell with tho life-largo 
chanticleers in gilt brass about the streets and park. Theodore, 
who could imitate any han^fitiflg, contrived to get one of 
the Chamberlain’s tickettflwo^his pjossossion for an hour, 
and produced a facsimile commanding the presence of Signor 
R8meo. He tlien equipped himself in some scarlet uniform, 
and delivered in person the flattering missive. The delight 
of Romeo must be imagined. Hook was in attendance when 
tho time for his sallying forth arrived, and had the satis- 
faction of seeing him s^ing into his chariot bedjj^ened in all 
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his finery, mth a diamond-hilted sword and the air of Louis 
le Grand. The line of carriages being an Alexandrine^ 
Theodore was also by the care colonne ” when the amateur’s 
vehicle reached its point — saw him mount up the stair and 
enter the vestibule. The stranger, it is known, passed into 
the interior without remark or question ; but when he had 
to show his ticket to the Private Secretary, that eye caught 
the imposture. Mr. Coates was politely informed that a 
mistake had occurred, and had to retrace his steps to the 
portico. The blazoned chariot bad driven off: in wrath 
and confusion he must pick his steps as he might to the 
first stand of hackney-coaches. Hook was at his elbow, well 
muflled up. No such discomfiture since the Knight of the 
Woful Countenance was unhorsed by the Bachelor Sampson 
Carrasco. Wo must not omit to say that the Prince, when 
aware of what had occurred, signified extreme regret that 
any one of his household should have detected the trick, or 
acted on its detection. Mr. Coates wa^, as ho said, an 
inoffensive gentleman, and his presence might have amused 
many of the guests, and could have done harm to no one. 
His Boyal Highness sent his Secretary next morning to 
apologize in person, and to signify that as the arrangements 
and ornaments were still entire, he hoped Mr. Coates would 
come and look at them. And Borneo went. In this per- 
formance Hook had no confidant. To do him justice, he 
never told the story without some signs of compunction. 


HOOK, MATHEWS, Al^p THE ALDEEMAN. 

No mirth in this world ever surpassed tl^e fascination^of 
these early mountebankeries. We have seen austere judges, 
venerable prelates, grand lords, and superfine ladies, all alike 
overwhelmed and convulsed as he went over the minutest 
details of such an episode as that, for example, of his and 
Mathews, as they were rowing to Eichmond, being suddenly 
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bitten by the sight of a placard at the foot of a Barnes 
garden, — “ Nobody permitted to land here — offenders pro- 
secuted with the utmost rigour of law” — their instant 
disembarkation on the forbidden paradise — the ffshing-line 
converted into a surveyor’s measuring-tape — their solemn 
pacing to and fro on the beautiful lawn — Hook the surveyor, 
with his book and pencil in hand — Mathews the clerk, with 
the cord and walking-stick, both soon pinned into the ex- 
quisite turf — ^the opening of the parlour-window, and fiery 
apiAroach of the napkined alderman — the comedians’ cool, 
indifferent reception of him, and his indignant inquiries — the 
gradual announcement of their being the agents of the 
Canal Company, settling where the new cut is to cross the 
old gentleman’s pleasaunce — ^his alarm and horror, which 
call forth the unaffected regrets and commiserations of the 
unfortunate ofiicials, ** who are never more pained than with 
such a duty ” — the alderman’s suggestion that they had better 
walk in and tali the otter over’ — their anxious examination 
of watches, and reluctant admission that they might spare a 
quarter of an hour — but alas ! no use, they fear, none 
whatever ” — the entry of the dining-room — the turkey just 
served — the pressing invitation to taste a morsel — ^tho 
excellent dinner — ^tho fine old madeira — the bottle of pink 
champagne, “a present from my lord mayor” — the dis- 
cussion of half-a-dozen of claret and of the projected branch 
of the canal — ^the city knight’s arguments getting more and 
more weighty — “ Keally this business must be reconsidered” 
— “One bottle more, dear gentlemen” — till at last it is 
getting dark — ^they are eight miles from Westminster Bridge 
—Hook bursts out into song, and narrates in extempore 
verse the whole transaction, winding up with— 

** And we greatly approve of your fare, 

Your cellar’s as prime as your cook ; 

And^tbis clerk here is Mathews the player, 

And I’m — Mr. Theodore Hook.” — {Exeunt.)* 

* Mr« gives a different version of this hoax, and makes 

Terry, not Mathews, the coadjutor in it.— AW. 
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A STRANGE DINNER. 

Of Hook’s pursuits at the Mauritius, few particulars, save 
those given in the letter to Mathews, have reached us : they 
were probably not far dissimilar in spirit from those in which 
he had indulged at home ; at least, an anecdote or two cor- 
roborative of the **soluyn non animum mutmty' etc., which 
we have heard him relate, would lead to such an inference. 
One of these bore reference to the reception with whicli a 
respectable family, that had been recommended to his notice 
by some common friend in England, was greeted on its 
arrival at the island. Hook was, of course, all kindness and 
hospitality — an invitation to La Reduite, a country retreat 
belonging to the Governor, and at which the Treasurer 
occasionally resided, was immediately forwarded to tlio 
strangers. Equally, as a matter of course, their agreeable 
host took upon himself the task of ‘Mionizing” the neigh- 
bourhood ; and more especially of }>oiutiiig out to their 
observation tho beauties, arcliitectural and otherwise, of 
Port LouiK. 

For this purpose, the morning following that of debarcation 
was selected, Tho towui at that period, and it has received 
but few additions since, was of moderate extent, stretching 
something in the shape of an amphitheatre almost three 
miles along the coast, and bounded inland at a distance 
scarcely exceeding half a mile, by an open space called the 
“ Champ de Mars.” Along this narrow slip, the streets of 
which are straight and laid out at right angles after the 
French fashion, did Mr. Hook conduct his new acquaintances; 
up one lane, down another, along the Rue Marengo, by tho 
Government House, backwards and forwaras, right and •‘left, 
till every building of the least pretensions to importance had 
been visited by cveiy possible mode of approach, and on 
each occasion honoured with a different name and fresh 
hisstory. The pJoss House was multiplied by six; tlie old 
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BiUft India Company barracks did duty for public asylums 
for lunatics, or private residences of the Queen of Mada- 
gascar; churches, prisons, the Royal College and theatre, 
were examined again and again, and so on till the miserable 
party, completely fatigued with the extreme heat, and seeing 
lio symptoms of a termination to the walk, pleaded inability 
to proceed. One ventured to observe, that though of a 
much greater size than the view from the harbour would 
hqye led him to suppose, the town exhibited a singular same- 
ness of style in the principal edifices. “A natural thing 
enough in an infant colony,” suggested Hook. 

The prospect of a luxurious “ tiffin ” which was awaiting 
their return, served in some manner to restore the spirits of 
the travellers, and they took their seats with a full determina- 
tion of doing ample justice to the fiiv-famcd delicacies of 
the island. 'Die first course presontod to the eyes of the 
astonished but«stil] unsuspecting strangers, comprised nearly 
every species of u?matable that could bo got together. An 
enormous gourd graced the centre of the table, strange de- 
appetizing dishes were placed around, and in turn pressed 
upon the attention of the guests. 

** Allow me to ofi’er you a little cat-curry,” exclaimed the 
host; “ there is an absurd prejudice against these things in 
Europe, I know, but ihi^i 1 can really recommend; or, per- 
haps, you would prefer a littlo devilled monkey ; that is, I 
belie\o, a dish of fried snakes opposite you, Mr. J .” 

Mr. J recoiled in alarm. 

‘‘ Hand those lizards round, they seem, particularly fine.” 

Nastiness after nastiness was proffered in vain; the 
perplexed Cockneys struggled hard to maintain a decent 
coi^posuro, but with difficulty kept their ground before the 
unsavoury abominations. What was to be done ? — it was 
clearly the cuisine de j^ays, and the host appeared evidently 
distressed at their want of appreciation of his fare. One 
gjriiljman at length, iu sheer despair, thought he would 
just try a lizard,” * 


85 
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“Pray do so,” eagerly returned Hook; “ you will find 
the flavour a little peculiar at first, 1 daresay ; but it is 
astonishing how soon it becomes pleasant to the palate.” 
^But however rapidly a taste for the saurian delicacy 
might be acquired, the adventurous individual in question 
was not destined to make the experiment. In endeavouring 
to help himself to one of those unpromising dainties, tho 
tail became separated from its body — it was too much for 
his nerve — turning a little pale, he pushed aside his plate, 
and begged to be excused. Since the celebrated “feast 
after the manner of tho ancients,” such a collation had never 
been put down before hungry men : tho jest, however, was 
not pushed to extremes, a second course succeeded ; and on 
the choice viands of which it consisted tho guests proceeded 
to fall with what appetite they might. 

Equally absurd, though perhaps hardly becoming the 
dignity of a treasurer and accountant-gGnei;al, was a piece 
of pleasantry played off at the expeaso of the autlioritics 
of the island! It was on the occasion of a public dinner 
given at tho Government House, and at which the governor 
himself, confined by ill health to his country residence, 
was unable to be present. The officer next in rank was, 
therefore, called upon to preside; but whether from tho 
soup, or the fish, or the cucumber — ^if there happened to 
be any — disagreeing with him, or from whatever cause, Ikj 
was compelled to quit the banquet at an early hour, aiiil 
was conveyed, utterly incapable of either giving or receiving 
any command, to his quarters. The task of occupying the 
chair, and proposing the remainder of the loyal and usual 
toasts, now devolved on Hoolt ; and, as each separate health 
was given and duly signalled, it was reijponded to by an 
immediate salute from a battery in the square below, accord- 
ing to special orders. The appointed list having been gone 
through, the greater portion of the company departed ; but 
the chairman, so far from showing any disposition io quit 
his post, begged gentlemen << to fiil their glasses, and drink 
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a bumper to that gallant and distmguished officer, Captain 
Dobbs,”— up went the signal— bang! bang! bang! roared 
the artillery, “ Lieutenant Hobbs” followed, with the same 
result. “ Ensign Snobbs,** and bang ! bang ! bang ! greeted 
the announcement of his name. Quick as the guns could 
be reloaded, up again went the signal, and oflf went his 
Majesty’s twenty-fours, to the honour, successively, of every 
individual present, soldier or civilian. 

In vain the subaltern on duty, who had expected at the 
teAnination of the accustomed formalities to be permitted 
to join the party, sent up a remonstrance. The directions 
he had received were as imperative as those delivered by 
Denmark’s king : — ■ 

“ Let the kettle to the trumpet epetik, 

The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 

The cannon to the heavens — tho heaven to earth.*' 


Such a bombai^mont had not been heard since the capluro 
of the island, and it was not till tho noisy compliment had 
been paid to cook and scullion, who were summoned from 
the kitchen to return thanks in proyria j^ersond, and tho 
powder as well as patience of tho indignant gunners were 
exhausted, that the firing ceased. Something in the shape 
of a reprimand was talked of ; but as, after all, the principal 
share of blame was not to bo attached to the facetious 
deputy, tho affair was permitted to rest. 


LUDICROUS ADVEOTURE AT SUNBURY. 

Br tho course if Hook’s numerous suburban excursions, or 
possibly during his brief sojourn with Doctor Curtis, at Sun- 
bury, ho had become acquainted with a young lady, a resident 
in ^e neighbourhood, possessed of an amiable disposition 
and great personal attractions. Theodore was a favourite 
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both with her family and herself, but her affections, unfortu- 
nately, were fixed upon another. Notwithstanding, however, 
the evident preference shown to his rival, the young gentle- 
man prosecuted his suit with all the ardour and blindness of 
eighteen. It was to no purpose that good-humoured hints 
were thrown out on the part of his inamorata, that, highly 
agreeable as his society could not fail to be, another hold 
that place in her regards for which he was in vain contend- 
ing. Ho determined to set all upon a single cast, and to 
throw himself, and whatever loose silver might be remaining 
from the proceeds of his last operetta, at the fair one's feet. 

On the day fixed for the final appeal, he found the ground 
already in the occupation of the enemy ; and it was not till 
towards the close of the evening tliat an opportunity was to 
bo snatched of making a formal proposal for tlic lady’s hand : 
as might have been expected, it was declined, firmly but 
kindly ; and off rushed tho rejected *s\vain, in a frenzy of 
rage, to his hotel, whither — for the little villn^e in those days 
boasted but of one — ho was soon followed by tho successful 
candidate, Mr. P . 

It so happened that, in addition to the contretmjys of being 
lodged beneath the same roof, tho rivals actually occupied 
adjoining chambers, and v/crc separated from each other 
merely by a thin boarded partition : everything that passed 
in one apartment was consequently pretty distinctly audible 

in the next ; and the first sounds that greeted Mr. P 

on his arrival wore certain strong objurgations and maledic- 
tions, in which his own mfllhie was constantly recurring, and 
which proceeded from the neighbouring room. Every now 
and then a boot-jack or a clo,*hes-brush was hurled against 
the wall ; next a noise v/ould be heard as of a portmanteau 
being kicked across the floor, accompanied^ by such epithets 
as might be supposed most galling and appropriate to a dis- 
comfited foe. Then a pause — a burst of lamentation or an 
attempt at irony — then again more invectives, more railing, 
more boot-jacks, and so on for half the night did the^ hapless 
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lover continue to bewail the bail taste of women in general, 
and the especial want of discernment in his own mistress ; 
and to heap bitter abuse and inflict imaginary chastisement 
upon the person of his more favoured opponent. 

Mr. P was a Welshman, and for a moment the hot 

blood of the Tudors and Llewellyns bubbled up; but cool 
reflection at length came across the irresistible absurdity 
of the position struck with full forco upon a mind rendered 
more than usiially complacent hy the agreeable assurances so 
lately received, and he threw himself on the bed in a fit of 
perfectly Homeric laughter. Early on the next morning 
Hook started for town ; but whether ho ever learnt the 
perilous vicinity in which ho had passed tlio few 2>rcccding 
hours, we know not. The anecdote reached us from a 
diflerent quarter. 

During this period he was not so thoroughly engrossed by 
the anxieties df love, but that he found time and suflicient 
spirits for the iiidulgeiico of those lively 2)lcasantries, which 
must doubtless have contributed much to recommend him 
to the favour of the lady’s guardian, if not to her own. 
The name of the inn, “The Flower Pot,” which was the 
scene of the absurd adventure just related, suggested one 
of these. There resided, it seems, at Hunbury, in a large 
house, an elderly gentleman, a bachelor, of somewhat 
eccentric disposition, whose ruling passion was for his 
garden. This, albeit prodigality was hy no means a besetting 
sin of tho proprietor, "was kept, hi the most admirable order, 
and decorated, regardless of expense, with a profusion of 
ornaments in the very hcig)it of suburban fashion — leaden 
cupids, slate sun-dials, gi’ottoes of oyster-shells and looking- 
ghkss, heaps 0^ flints and overburned bricks, denominated 
rockwork, and beyond all, and above all, with a magnifleent 
vase filled w^ih a flaming cluster, of fuchsias, geraniums, 
and a number of plants with brilliant blossoms and unutter.* 
able names, which faced the entrance. Hero, one fine after- 
noon, when the flowers liad reached their acme of rofulgencoi 
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Mr. Theodore pulled up his dennet. A powerful tug at the 
bell brought a sort of half-gardener, half-groom, to the gate 
in double-quick time. 

Take the mare round to the stable, put her in a loose 
box, and rub her down well. I’ll come and see her fed 
myself in a few minutes ; none of you rascals are to be 
trusted I” 

So saying, the young gentleman threw the reins to the 
domestic, marched leisurely along the broad, brown- sugar ^ 
looking walk, dexterously cutting off here and there an 
overgrown carnation with the lash of his driving-whip, and 
entered the hall. Giving another tremendous jerk to the 
bell-wire in passing, ho walked into the dining-room, the 
door of which happened to be open, took up a magazine, 
and throw himself at full length upon the sofa. A tidily- 
dressed maid servant appeared at the summons. 

“Bring me a glass of brandy- and- water, my dear, and 
send ‘ Boots,* ** 

“ ‘Boots,’ and ‘ brandy-and- water,’ — ^La, sirl” exclaimed 
the astonished girl. 

“ You may fetch me a pair of slippers yourself, if you 
like ; so make haste, and you shall have a kiss when you 
come back.” 

Duped by the authoritative air assumed by the visitor, 
(it would bo indecorous to suppose another motive,) the 
attendant disappeared, and speedily returning with the 
slippers, observed, 

“ If you please, sir, I have brought you a pair, but they 
are master’s, and he is rather particular.” 

“ Particular ! Nonsense ! where’s the brajidy-and-water?” 

“ Ho never leaves out the spirits, sir ; ho always keeps 
the key himself, sir, in his own pocket.” 

“ He must bo a deuced odd sort of fello^, then : send 
him here immediately.” 

“Master is dressing, sir; he jvill be down directly,** 
was the reply ; and, accordingly, after the lapse of a few • 
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minuted; Mr. — made his appearance in full evening 
costume. 

‘‘My good friend,** commenced Hook, without raising 
his eyes from the paper, “allow mo to observe, that the 
rules of your establishment are a littlo inconvenient to 
travellers ; I have been here above a quarter of an hour, 
and have not been able to get so much as a glass of brandy- 
and-water — bring one immediately — ^hot ; and let me know 
what you have got for dinner.** 

“ I really bog your pardon,” said old Mr. , as soon 

as ho could find words ; “I really beg your pardon, but I am 
quite at a loss ** 

“ So am I, my good man — for a glass of brandy-and- 
water — ^bring that, and another for yourself, and thou 1 
shall be happy to hoar whatever you have to say.’* 

“ But, sir, you must permit me to state ” 

“ I was never in such a detestable house in my life,** 
exclaimed Hook, starting up ; “ what do you stand chat- 
tering there for, instead of attending to my order : am I 
to bo kept here starving all night ? Bring the brandy-and- 
water, d’ye hear ?” 

The old gentleman was struck positively speechless ; his 
face purpled, he seemed in imminent peril of choking with 
the sudden conflux of ire, indignation, and astonishment- 
“ Why, the fellow’s drunk 1” pursued Theodore ; “ dis- 
gracefully drunk, at this time of day 1 and in his own par- 
lour, too ! I shall feel it my duty, sir, to lay a statement of 
this inexcusable conduct before the bench.” 

Mr. sprang to the bell. “John — Thomas — turn 

this impudent scoundrel out of the house I” 

*The arrival jof the servants necessarily led to an expla- 
nation. Nothing could exceed Mr. Hook’s regi’et; what 
could be dope ? what apology could be made ? He was 
a perfect stranger to Sunbury ; had been directed to tho 
“ Elower Bot,” as the inn affording tho best accommoda- 
tion ; and, on seeing ^hat he imagined to be a gigantic 
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ropresGutatiou of the sign in question at the garden-gate, 
he had naturally entered, and acted upon that erroneous 
impression. This was the unkindest cut of all. To find a 
stranger reclining in full possession of his sofa and slippersj 
was bad enough ; to be treated as a dilatory innkcepor 
was worse ; and to be taxed with insolence and intoxication, 
was rjtill more trying to a gentleman of respectable character 
and excitable nerves ; but to hear the highest achievement 
of art ho possessed — the admiration of himself and friend^, 
and the envy of all Sunbury, his darling vase, compared 
with which the “ Warwick” and the “ Barberini” were as 
common washpots — to hear this likened to an alehouse sign, 
was a humiliation which dwarfed into insignificance all 
preceding insults. But as to whether Hook contrived to 
soothe the anger he had provoked, and to win a way, fis was 
his wont, into the good graces of his victim— or whether 
this last aftront proved irremediable, and he \y is compelled 
to seek further entertainment for himself and horse at the 
Flower Pot’* miuor, unfortunately our informant is at fault. 


CHARLES /MATHEWS AND HOOK. 

It was about the year 1808 that my husband first 
became intimate with Mr. Theodore Hook. The election for 
Westminster had recently taken place, and Mr. Sheridan was 
chosen one of its representatives, on which occasion the 
actors of Drury Lano celebrated their proprietor’s triumph, 
by giving him a dinner at the Pikzza coffee-house. To this 
dinner Mr. Hook was invited. 

K ti 

In the course of the day many persons sung, and Mr. 
Hook being in turn solicited, displayed, to the delight and 
sui'prise of all present, his wondrous talent ' in extempo- 
raneous singing. The company was numerous, and generally 
strangers to Mr, Hook ; but, without.va moment’s nremedita- 
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tion, he composed a verse upon every person in the room, 
full of the most pointed wit, and with the truest rhymes, 
unhesitatingly gathering into his subject, as he rapidly 
proceeded, in addition to what had passed during the dinner, 
every trivial incident of the moment. Every action was 
turned to account ; every circumstance, the look, the gesture, 
or any other accidental effects, served as occasion for more 
wit ; and even the singer’s ignorance of the names and con- 
dijiion of many of the party seemed to give greater facility to 
his brilliant hits than even acquaintance with them might have 
furnished. Mr. Sheridan was astonished at his extraordinary 
faculty, and declared that he could not have imagined such 
power possible, had he not witnessed it. No description, Ijo 
said, could have convinced him of so peculiar an instance of 
genius, and ho protested that he should not have believed it 
to be an unstudied effort, had he not seen proof that no 
aTitici])ati()n cr^uld liave been formed of what might arise to 
furnish mutter and opportunities for the exercise of this rare 
talent . — MenmirH of (Uiarles MatlteivSj Comedian ^ loj Mrs. 
Matheu's, Loud. 1889. 


HOOK’S “ FIRST APPEARANCE.” 

It was on the evening of Monday, January 80tli, 1809, at 
the “Orange Theatre,” that Mr. Theodore Hook, then a 
slim youth of iiiio figure, his head covered witJi black clus- 
tering curls, made his appearance upon any stage,” 

and in no instance do I romeinber a more decided case of 
what is called Itago -fright. He had been as bold and easy 
during the rehearsals as if he had been a practised shagor. 
All the novices seemed fluttered bat himself ; but when ho 
entered at night as Sir Callaghan (PBrallaghan, the Irish 
officer, in “ Love a la Mode,” ho turned ])ale at the first sight 
of the audience, and exhibited such palpable terror, that I 
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almoBt supported him on my arm ; his frame shook, his voice 
failed him, and not a word of his first ^cene, nor a note 
of the song he attempted at the piano-forte, (which he had 
sung so well in the morning), were audible to anybody but 
myself. 

It was curious to see a person of Mr. Hook’s wondrous 
nerve and self-possession suddenly subdued in such a way, 
at a mere malce-helieve in a room, containing only friends— 
invulnerable as he was to fear in all things else ! He reco- 
vered, however, before the piece concluded, and afterwards 
acted Vajmur in the farce of My Grandmother,” imitating 
Mr. Farley excellently; and a character in an admirable 
burlesque tragedy of his own writing, called Ass-ass-ina- 
tion,” previously to which he hoaxed the audience with a 
prologue, purposely unintelligible, but speciously delivered ; 
the first and last word of each line were only to be distin- 
guished, bearing in them all the cant and rhymes of such 
addresses (some heard and others guessed at, as the speaker’s 
ingenuity served, for of course all was extempore). At the 
close of this, great applause follow^ed ; and one elderly, im- 
portant gentleman was heard to whisper to another sitting 
next him, **An excellent prologue, but abominably inarticu- 
late!” 


HOOK AND DOWTON THE ACTOR. 

On one occasion poor Dowton was well-nigh frightened 
from liis propriety by the sudden appearance of his young 
friend upon the stage, who, in appropriate coLtume, and with 
an ultra-melodramatic strut, advanced in place of the regular 
walking gentlem.an to ofi*er him a letter. At another, during 
the heat of a contested Westminster election, the whole 
house was electrified by a solemn cry^ proceeding appartntly 
from the fiend in the “ Wood Demon,” of “ She-ri-dan for 
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E-VER ! and uttered in the deepest bass the speaking-trumpet 
was capable of producing. This last piece of facetiousness 
was rather seriously resented by Graham, one of the pro- 
prietors of the Haymarket, who threatened its perpetrator 
with perpetual suspension of his ‘‘ privilege,** and it required 
all the interest of influential friends, backed by an ample 
apology on the part of the culprit, who promised the most 
strict observance of decorum for the future, to obtain a 
reversal of the decree. 


LETTER FROM MAURITIUS. 

From ‘*La Reduit, Mauritius,** under date March 24, 1814, 
Theodore Hook addressed the following humorous letter to 
Charles Matliews : — 

My dear Mathews, — Uiiintorosting as a letter must bo 
from an individual in a little African island, to you who are 
at the very head-quarters and emporium of news and gaiety, 
I shall risk annoying you and write, begging you to take 
along with you that the stupidity of my epistle proceeds in 
a great measure from the dearth of anything worth the }iamo 
of intelligence ; for if I had anything to say, say it I would. 

“I have received so much x>owcrful assistance from your 
public talents in my short dramatic career, and have enjoyed 
so very many pleasant hours in your private society, that I 
feel a great pride and gratification from this distance, whore 
flattery cannot bo suspected, nor interested motives attach 
themselves to praise, to express how warmly I feel and how 
I appreciate ifcth your exertions and your powers. 

You have read enough of this island, I daresay, not to 
imagine that we live in huts on *the sea-coast, or that, like 
our gallant forefathers, we paint ourselves blue, and vote 
pantaloons a prejudice . We are hero surrounded by every 
luxury which art can furnish, or dissipation suggest, in a 
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climato the most delightful, in a country the most beautiful^ 
society the most gay, and pursuits the most fascinating. 

This is, by heavens, a Paradise, and not without angels. 
The women are all handsome (not so handsome as English 
women), all accomplished, their manners extremely good, 
wit brilliant, and good-nature wonderful ; this is picking out 
the best 1 Tlic “ oi woWoiT as we say at Oxford, are, if I 
may use the word, mindless — all blank — dance like devils, 
and better than any people, for, like all fools, they are fond 
of it, and naturally excel in proportion to their mental 
debility ; for the greater the fool the better the dancer. 

“In short, the whole island is like fairy-land ; every hour 
seems liappier than the last; the mildness of the air (the 
sweetness of which, as it passes over spice-plantations and 
orange-groves, is hardly conceivable), the clearness of tho 
atmosphere, the coolness of tho evenings, and tho loveliness 
of tho place itself, all combine to render it fasciraation. Tho 
very thought of ever quitting it is like tho a];)prohension of 
the death or long parting with some near relation, and if it 
were not that this feeling is .eounteracted by having some 
friends at home, there is no inducement lliat would draw me 
from such a perfect 77n//c. 

“ Make my kind remembrances to Mrs. Mathews, and tell 
her that I hope to shake bands with her when \vo are both 
twaddlers — that is, when site is as much of a twaddler as old 
ago can make her; and that when I return upon crutches 
from foreign parts, I trust she will direct her son to pay mo 
every attention duo to my infirmities. 

“ Wo have operas in tha Winter, which sots in about July; 
our races, too, begin in July; we have an excellent beef- 
steak club, and the best Freemasons’ lodge in fjho world. Wio 
liave subscription concerts, and balls, and the parties in 
private houses hero arc sehlom loss than from ^wo to three 
liuudred. At tho last ball given at the Government-house, 
upwards of seven hundred and fifty ladies were present, 
whicli, considering that the greater pfoportion of the female 
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population are not atlmmihh^ proves the number of in- 
habitants, and the extent of the societ3\ 

‘‘Pshaw! my letter is all about myself. p]goti8m from 
beginning to end. Like Ai’gus, there are at least an hundred 
Fs in it. Well, damn my I’s, I will substitute the other 
vowel, and assure you tliat, although at this distance, I am 
sincerely and truly yours, and that you will find even in 
Mauritius U and I are not far asunder. 

^ “I daresay some of my fat-headed friends in that little 
island where the beef grows fancy that I am making a 
fortune, considering that I am Treasurer! and Accountant- 
general ! Fresh butter, my dear fellow, is ten shillings per 
pound ; a coat costs thirty pounds English ; a pair of gloves, 
iiftcen shillings ; a bottle of claret, the best, ten pence ; and 
])ino-applos a penny a piece. Thus, you sec, while the 
articles necessary to existence arc exorbitant, luxuries are 
dirt cheap, ojid a pretty life avc do lead, lircakfast at ciglit, 
always up by gun-fire, five o’clock ; bathe and ride before 
breakfast, after breakfast lounge about ; at one have a regular 
meal, yclep’d a tiffen — hot meats, vegetables, &c. — and at 
this we sit generally' through the heat of the day, drinking 
onr wine, and munching our fiiiit ; at live, or half-past, the 
carriages come to the door, and \vc go cilluu’ in them or in 
palanquins to dress, which operation performed, wo drive 
out to the race-ground, and through the Champ de Mars, the 
Hyde Park here, till half-past six ; come into town, and at 
seven dine, where we remain till ten or eleven, and then join 
the French parties, as there is regularly" a ball somewhere or 
other every night ; these tjiings^blended with business, make 
out the day and evening.*’* 


EVADING A COACH FARE. 

Evebybody has heard of the ingenious manner in which 
Sheridan evaded payment of a considerable sum for coach- 
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hire, by inveigling Richardson into the vehicle, getting up a 
quarrel, no very difficult matter, then jumping out in 
disgust, and leaving his irritable friend to recover his com- 
posure and pay the fare. Hook, who, like all men of genius, 
augmented the resources of his own wit by a judicious 
borrowing from that of others, seems to have caught at this 
idea when once, under similar circumstances, he found him-* 
self, after a long and agreeable ride, without money to satisfy 
the coachman — a friend happened to be passing — ^he was 
hailed and taken up — ^but unfortunately proved to be, on 
inquiry, as unprepared for any pecuniary transaction as 
Theodore himself. A dull copyist would have broken down 
at once ; but with a promptitude and felicity of conception 
that amply redeem tho plagiarism, with whatever else he 
may be left chargeable, Hook pulled the check-string and 
bade tho driver proceed as rapidly as possible to No. — , 
— • Street, at the West End of the town, the residence of 
a well-known ‘^sui'geon, &c.** Arrived, he^ ordered tho 
coachman to knock and ring,” as desired, with energy, and 
on the door opening, told his friend to follow, and hastily 

entered the house. “ Mr. , is he at home ? I must see 

him immediately !” Mr. soon made his appearance, 

when Hook, in an agitated and hurried tone, colnmenced ; — 

“My dear sir, I trust you are disengaged!” Mr. 

bowed; “he was disengaged.” “ Thank Heaven I — ^pardon 
my incoherence, sir — make allowance for the feelings of a 
husband — perhaps a father — ^your attendance, sk, is instantly 

required — instantly — by Mrs. , No. — , &c., pray lose 

not a moment ; it is a very peculiar case, I assure you.” 

“ I will start directly,” replicd4he medical man ; “ I have 
only to run upstairs, get my apparatus, and step into my 

• 11 b ® 

carriage. 

“ Ah ! exactly,” returned Hook ; “ but I am in agony till 
I see you fairly oft^ — don’f think of ordering oflt your own 
carriage — here’s one at tho door— jump into that.” , 

Mr, , with a great mahogany,, case under his arm, 
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made the jump, and quickly found himself at the house to 
which he had been directed: it was the abode of a very 
stiff-mannered, middle-aged maiden lady, not unknown to 
Hook ; one, moreover, to whom ho owed a grudge, a kind of 
debt he rarely failed to pay. The doctor was admitted, but 
on explaining the object of his visit, soon found it convenient 
to make a precipitate retreat from the claws of the infuriate 
spinster into the arms of the hackney-coachman, who 
^posited him in safety at his own door, which, however, he 
declined quitting without the full amount of his fare. 


UNSUCCESSFUL HUNT FOR A DINNER. 

Theodore Hook thus writes to Charles Mathews from the 

Prince of 'V^ales’s Coffee House, 8 o’clock, September 21st, 
1825:”— 

‘^Dear Mat., — never went sporting fora dinner that I 
bagged my bird in my life. Broderip asked mo to dine with 
him to-day, and went out and forgot it ; so, I said to myself, 
says I, I want to ask Mat., or Mrs. Mat,, two questions about 
Charles’s ‘ Trip to Rome.’ So on, says I, I’ll go to Millficld 
Lane. I did. On my way I forgot why Broderip forgot Im 
engagement ; — natural enough — ^modern Aristophanes — beau- 
tiful view — charming grounds — ^pleasant company, — poor me, 
of course, rejected. Well, up I goes. Man with powder and 
an apron opens gate — expecting company — doesn’t knew 
whether Mr. Mathews is at home or no — goes to see — good 
butler, but cannot lie steadily ; so out comes a woman. Satire 
on the sex to think they have more composure than man in a 
quandary. — Master not at home. — ^Novelty, says I, Mathews 
at Home^ anybody can see : but, to see Mat. not at home, is 
not to be bought. ‘ Thank you, ma’am,’ says I; and down- 
hill I tumbled. At its foot, ex ’pedcy I discovered (not Her* 
culm) but the reason why you chose to deny yourself. Why 
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didn’t you como out and speak ? I most ardently eschew 
your mutton, beef, veal, and ham. I only wanted three words 
of you. — ^That’s your affair. Now, thinks I, Broderip has 
cut mo, and Mathews has denied himself. I’ll go and dine 
with Nash. Nash dined out, waiting for the groat gentleman 
from Berkshire. I called upon Lyon (James), but, like his 
namesake, he had abdicated. Mot Sir Hudson Lowe — did 
not ask me ; called at Elliott’s — they dined out ; so I damned 
my fate, and ordered dinner at seven here, and here I auj ; 
and so I will punish yoiir long legs with a threepenny. Write 
to me, or ask Mrs. Mat. to write, and tell me of the name of 
fJic /////'’ of ‘ Tlio Trip to Komc,’ which it is essential to 
know ; and, if she can furnish me with the second, verse com- 
plelr, I should be obliged, for Charles has sent only half the 
stanza. 

Despatch in all this is important : it is a very, very clever 
production, and Charles shall be, what I am sj^re he will, an 
honour and a blessing to you both ; and so I, in the dumps 
as I am, pray ho may.” 


HOOK AT LOED MELVILLE’S TRIAL. 

On the occasion of Lord Melville’s trial, Theodore Hook 
was present with a friend. 

They wont early, and were engaged in conversation when 
tlic Peers began to enter. At this moment a country -looking 
lady, whom ho afterwards found to be a resident at Rye, in 
Sussex, touched his arm, and said : “I beg your pardon, sir, 
but pray who are those gentlemen in red noyr coming in^? ” 
‘‘ Thoso, ma’am,” returned Theodore, ‘‘ are the Barons of 
England ; in these cases the junior peers always come first.” 

Thank you, sir, much obliged to you. Louisa, my dear 
(turning to a girl about fourteen), tell Jane (about ten), •those 
a^e the Barons of England; and the juniors (that’s tho 
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youngest, you know,) always goes first. Tell her to bo sure 
and remember that when we got home.” “Dear me, ma !” 
said Louisa, “ can that gentleman be one of the youngest ? I 
am sure ho looks very old.” Iluinan nature, added Hook, 
eoiild not stand tliis ; any one, tliough witli no more 
miscluef in him than a dove, must have been excited to a 
hoax. “And pray, sir,” continued the lady, “what gentle- 
men are those ? ” pointing to the Bishops, who came next in 
ortj^er, in the dress which they wear on state occasions, viz., 
tlio scarlet and lawm sleeves over their doctors* robes. 
“Gentlemen, ma’am!” said Hook, “those are not goiiilo- 
meii ; those are hidicSy elderly ladies — the Dowager Peeresses 
in their own right.” The fair inquirer fixed a penetrating 
glance upon his countenance, saying, as plainly as an eye can 
say, “ Are you quizzing me or no ? ” Ni>t a nmscle niov(?d ; 
till at last, tolerably satisfied with lior scrutiny, she turned 
round and whispered, “Louisa, dear, the gentleman sttys that 
tlieso are elderly ladies, and Dowager Peeresses in their owm 
right ; tell Jane not to forget that! ” All went on smoothly 
till the Speaker of the House of Commons attracted her atten- 
tion by the rich embroidery of his robes. “ Pray, sir,” said 
slu', “ and wdio is that line-looking p. rson opposite T' “ That, 
madam,” w^as the answer, “is Cardinal Wolsey!” “No, 
r.ir!” cried the lady, drawdng herself up, and casting at licr 
Informant a look of aiigry disdain, “ wc knows a little hetier 
than that ; Cardinal Wolsey has been dead many a good 
year!” “No such thing, my dear madam, I assure you,” 
replied Hook, with a gravity that must have been almost pre- 
ternatural ; “it has been, I kno^v, so reported in the country, 
Init 'without tho least foundStion ; in fiict, those rascally 
Jicw’jpapors will anything.” The good old gentlewoman 
appeared thunderstruck, opened her eyes to their full cxteii , 
and gasped like a dying carp ; ro.r fyucUms hcedtf seizing a 
daughter with each hand, rdic InuTiod without a w^ord fioiii 
the spot. — Ingoldshy Legends^ 8rd scries, p. 89 . 


CO 
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THE THIETY-NINE ARTICLES. 

Hook had been entered at St. Mary’s Hall: his friends 
would have preferred a residence at Exeter College, but 
to this, as entailing a somewhat more strict observance 
of discipline than was compatible with his habits, he himself 
positively objected. A compromise was effected, and he 
was placed under the charge of his brother, and presented 
by him to the Vice-Chancellor, Dr, Parsons, Head of Balliol, 
and afterwards Bishop of Peterborough, for matriculation. 
The ceremony was well-nigh stopped in limine , in conse- 
quence of an ill-timed piece of facetiousness on the part of 
the candidate. On being asked if he was prepared to sub- 
scribe to the Thirty-nine Articles : 

“Oh, certainly, sir,” replied Theodore; ‘‘/orty, if you, 
please,'"^ $ 

The horror of the Vice-Chancellor may bo imagined. The 
young gentleman was desired to withdraw ; and it required 
alT the interest of his brother, who fortunately happened to 
be a personal friend of Dr. Parsons, to induce the latter to 
overlook the offence. The joke, such as it is, was probably 
picked out of one of Foote’s farces, who makes Mrs; Simony, 
if wc mistake not, say, when speaking^ of her husband the 
Doctor (intended for the unfortunate Dr. Dodd), “He believes 
in all the Thirty-nine Articles ; ay, and so ho would if there 
were forty of them.” — Barham. 


“CHAFFING” A PROCTOR. 

I 

On the evening of Hook’s arrival at the University, he 
contrived to give his brother the slip, and, joined a party 

* This reminds us of Byron’s jest on the Trinity, in Don Jmn : 

“ I devoutly wish’d the three were four. 

On purpose to believe so nfach the more.’’ 
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of old Bchoolfellows in a caronso at ono of tho taveniB. 
Sundry bowls of “Bishop/* and of a popular compound 
yclept ‘‘Egg-flip’* — tho Cambridge men call it “Silky,” 
to the nondum graduati of Oxford it is known by a nomen 
accident ale which we have forgotten, — ^having been discussed; 
songs, amatory and Bacchanalian, having been sung with 
full choruses ; and altogether the jocularity having begun to 
pass “the limit of becoming mirth,” the Proctor made his 
appearance; and, advancing to the table at which the 
“Freshman” — fresh in every sense of the word — was pre- 
siding, put the usual question, — 

“ Pray, sir, are you a member of this University ? ” 

“No, sir,” replied Hook, rising and bowing respectfully. 
“ Pray, sir, are you ? ” 

A little disconcerted at tlic extreme gravity of tho other, 
tho Proctor held out his ample sleeve — “ You see this, sir ?” 

“ Ah,” retu med Hook, having examined tho fabric with 
great earnestness for a few seconds, “yes; I perceive — 
Manchester velvet — and may I take tho liberty, siiv of 
inquiring how much you might have paid per yard for tho 
article ?” 

The quiet imperturbability of manner with wJiich this was 
uttered ‘was more, than the Rev. gentleman could stand; 
and, muttering ' something about “supposing it was a 
mistake,” he effected a retreat, amid shouts of laughter from 
Hook’s companions, in which the other occupants of tho 
coffee-room, the waiters, and even his owm “bull-dogs’* 
were constrained to join. — Barham. 


• SUMMARY PROCEEDINGS OF WINTER. 

Op Hook’s improvisations, while jit the Mauritius, a stanza 
of one, in which the names of tho company seem to have 
furnished, each, the subject of an epigram, is extant ; it runs 
as follows 
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“ We have next Mr. Winter, iissessor of taxes, 

I'd advise you to pay him whatever he axes, 

Or you’ll &id, and I say it without any flummery, 

Tho* his name may be Winter, his actions are summary!* 


“SOMETHING WEONG IN THE CHEST.” 

A 

At St. Helena, Hook encountered the late Lord Charles 
Somerset, on his way to assume the governorship of the 
Cape. Lord Charles, who had met him in London occa- 
sionally, and knew nothing of his arrest, said, “ I hope you 
are not going home for your health, Mr. Hook.” “Why,” 
said Theodore, “I am sorry to say, they think there is 
something wrong in the cltcst," — Quarterly Heview, vol, 
Ixxiii,, p. 


WARREN’S BLACKING. 

In tliG art of punning, whatever bo its merits or de-merits, 
Hook had few rivals, and but one superior, if indeed one — 
we mean Mr. Thomas Hood. Among the innumerable 
“ Theodores ” on record, it will bo diliicult, of course, to 
pick out tho best ; but what ho himself considered to bo 

such, v/as addressed to tho late unfortunate Mr. E , an 

artist, who subsequently committed suicide at tho “ Salopian ” 
colFoc-house for love, as it is said, of a popular actress. They 
wore walking in the neighbourhood of Kensington, when the 
latter pointing out on a dead wall an incc^mplete or li^lf- 

efiacod inscription, running “ Warren’s B was puzzled 

at the moment for the want of the context. 

if 

“ ’Tis lackiufj that should follow,” observed Hook, in 
explanation. Nearly as good was his remark on thd Duke 
of Darmstadt’s brass band. *• 
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<< They well-nigh stun one,** said he, in reference to a 
morning concert, with those terrible wind instruments, 
which roar away in defiance of all rule, except that which 
Hoyle addresses to young whist-players when in doubt — 
it ! ** 


THE WINE-CELLAR AND THE BOOK-SELLER. 

^Theodore Hook's saying to some man with whom a 
bibliopolist dined the other day, and got extremely drunk, 
Why, you appear to me to have emptied your ir/ac-cellar 
into your seller.” — Moore's Ditinjf Feb., 183G, 


SIR ROBERT PEEL’S ANECDOTES OF THEODORE 
HOOK. 

The late Sir Robert Pool was strongly impressed with Hook’s 
conversational powers and the genuine readiness of his wit ; 
in illustration of this, ho used to relate, among others, tho 
following anecdote One morning, at Drayton Manor, whoro 
Hook was staying as a. guest, some one after breakfast hap- 
pened to read out from the newspaper a paragraph, in which 
a well-known coroner was charged with having had a corpse 
unnecessarily disinterred. Tho ladies were very severe in 
condemnation, of such unfeeling conduct ; a gallant captain, 
however, who was present, took up the cudgels in behalf of 
the accused, maintaining that ho was a very kind-hearted 
man, and incapable of doingiany thing without strong reasons, 
calculated to annoy tho friends of the deceased. The contest 

waxed warm ; ‘•Come,” said Captain , at length, turning 

to Hook, who was poring over the Times in a corner of 
tho room, and who had taken no* part in tho discussion, 

“ you know W , what do you think of him ? Is ho not 

a good-tempered, good-natured fellow ? ” 
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Indeed he is,** replied Hook, laying aside his paper, 
I should say he was just the very man to give a body a lift” 
On the same authority, we may repeat a pun made at the 
expense of the Duke of Butland. There was a grand enter- 
tainment at Belvoir Castle, on the occasion of the coming of 
age of the Marquis of Granby; tho company were going out 
to see the fireworks, when Hook came, in great tribulation, 
to the Duke, who was standing near Sir Robert, and said, 
** Now isn’t this provoking I I’ve lost my hat — ^what can I 
do ? ** Why the deuce,” returned his grace, “ did you p&t 
with your hat? — ^I never do ! ” “ Yes,” rejoined Theodore, 

but you have especially good reasons for sticking to your 
Bearer” * 


A RECEIPT AGAINST NIGHT AIR. 

** Theodore Hook,” writes a friend, “ had a receipt of his 
own to prevent invalids from being exposed to- the night air. 
I remember his once taking me homo from a party in his 
cab, between four and five o’clock on a brilliant morning in 
July. I made some remark, soon after we had passed Hyde 
Park Corner, about the reviving quality of the air after tho 
heated rooms we had been in. * Ah,’ said Hook, ‘ you may 
depend on it, my dear fellow, that there is nothing more 
injurious to health than tho night air. I was very ill some 
months ago, and my doctor gave me particular orders not to 
expose myself to it.’ ‘ I hope,* said I, ‘ you attended to 
them ?* ‘ O yes ! ’ said he, ‘ strictly; I came up every day 

to Crockford’s or some other place to dinner, and I made it a 
rule on no account to go home again till about this hour in 
the morning.* ” 


PUNTING. 

In the course of our 'xlshing, we had been punted dowii 

the river opposite to Lord ’s house, and while seated in 

* The name of Bdvoir i» thus pronounced.— Ed, 
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front of it, he remarked that he used to be on very friendly 
terms with the noble owner ; but that a coolness had lately 
sprang up between them, in consequence of his lordship 
having taken umbrage at the epitaph (pointed with a clever 
but objectionable pun) he had composed for his late brother, 
BO unhappily notorious for the charges brought against him 
of false play at whist. On seeing the present Peer out on the 
river fishing, Hook had received from him, instead of his 
usual coui-teous greeting, a very stiff, ceremonious bow ; but, 
determined not to notice it, ho only reifiied : — 

“ * What, my lord, following the family occupation, oh ? 
— punting, I see — punting ! ’ 

An impromptu of Hook’s on the same subject, ran the 
round of the club-houses. It will be remembered that the 
nobleman alluded to brought an action for defamation against 
certain of his accusers, which, however, ho thought proper to 
abandon at the last moment. 

EPIGRAM. 

Cease your humming, 

The case is * on 
Defendant’s Cnmminfj ; 

PlaihtilT s— g« »ue ! ” 


<<LIST’’ SHOES. 

The Duke of B , who was to have been one of the 

knights at the Eglinton Toiyrnament, was lamenting that ho 
was obliged to excuse himself, on the ground of an attack of 
tht gout. $ 

‘‘How,’* said he, “could I ever get my poor puffed logs 
into those abominable iron boots ? V 

“ It will be quite as appropriate,** replied Hook, “ if your 
Grace goes in your shoes.” 
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‘‘THE abattoir;* 

WiiiiN Messrd/Abbott and Egerton, in 1830, took IJw old 
Coburg Theatre (the Yictoria), for the purpose of bringiiipr 
forward the legitimate drama, the former gentleman asktd 
Hook if lie could suggest a new nainc, the old being loo 
much identified with blue fire and broad swords to suit the 
j)roposod change of performance. ‘‘ Why,” said Theodor^', 
** as, of course, yon will butcher everything 5 ’ou attempt, 
suppose you call it the Abattoir." 


PUTNEY BRIDGE. 

Hook’s residence at Putney afforded occasion for tlu^ 
delivery of one of the best of liis best Inn-inots. A friend, 
viewing Putney bridge from the little terrace tliat ovcrliung 
the Thames, observed tliat he Itad been informed that it vras 
a very good investment, and, turning to liis host, inquired 
“ if such 'was the case — if the bridge really answered?” 

“I don’t know,” said Theodore, but you^liavo only to 
cross it, and you are sui'c to be tolled?' 


“ MR. THOMPSON IS TIRED.” 

Some years ago an ingenious representation of the destruc- 
tion of a Swiss village by an avalanclio was exhibited at the 
Diorama in the Regent’s Park, the cllbct \)f which was 
greatly increased by a clever vocal imitation of the dreary 
winter wind whistling through the mountains; but this 
sound ceasing whilst the exigencies of the scon^ still 
demanded its continuance, Theodore IJpok, who was present. 
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exclaimed, “ Bless me, Mr, I'homjison is tired, " whicli sot 
the spectators laughing, nor could they at all resume the 
awe-struck gravity with which they had previously 
witnessed the tragic picture . — Edinburgh Beview, July, 
1859. 


THE ORIGINAL “PAUL PRY.” 

Tom Hill, the real original Paul Pry,'’ was reported to 
1)0 of great age ; and Theodore Hook circulated the apology 
that his baptismal register could not be found, because it was 
burnt ill the Tower of London . — Henry Crahb Robinson's 
Diary. 

l\rr. Hill died aged not more than eighty-three — though 
Hook and all his friends always alfcctcd to consider him 
as quite a Methuselah. James Smith once said that it was 
impossible to discover his age, for the parish register had 
boon burnt in llio lire of London ; but Hook capped this : 
‘‘Pooli pooh! he’s one of the Little Hills that arc spoken of 
as skipping in the Psalms.’^ As a mere octogenarian ho was 
wonderful enough. No human being would, from his 
appearance,* gait, or habits, have guessed him to be sixty. 
Till within tlnco monlljs of his death, he rose at five usually, 
and brought the materials of his breakfast homo with him to 
the Adclphi from a 'walk to Billingsgate ; and at dinner ho 
would eat and drink like an adjutant of five-and-twenty. One 
secret was that a “banyan day” uniformly followed a 
festivity. Ho then nursed himself most carefully on tea and 
dry toast, tasted neither •meat nor wine, and ■went to bed 
by elglit o’clock. But perhaps the grand secret was, the easy, 
imperturbabli? serenity of his temper. He had been kind and 
generous in the day of his wealth, and, though his evening 
was coraprft’atively poor, liis cliecrful heart kept its oven 
beat. 
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BOOK AND TOM HILL. 

Notwithstamdins vtiie real affection he felt for him, Hook 
ms sometimes -le^, 9.S is the caso witli spoiled children, 
•whether of brger or lessor growth, to trespass overmuch upon 
the good nature of his friend — almost worshipper — and to 
allow himself liberties which no* degree of intimacy could 
justify. An instance* of the kind occurred at Sydenham, when 
Hook, resenting the introduction of a comparative stranger tcs» 
their saturnalia, chose to assume all sorts of extraordinary 
and offensive airs, to the great discomfiture of his host, who, 
with tho warmest desire to ‘‘ see evoiybody comfort able,’' 
had not always, perhaps, tact commensurate with his bene- 
volence. Having completely mystified tho unwelcome 
guest during tho hour or two before dinner, when that meal 
was served Mir. Hook was not to be found ; search was made 
throughout tho house, but in vain. The garder was scoured 
and a peep taken into tho pond, but no Hook ! The party 
at length sat down, and a servant soon after informed them 
that ho had discovered the lost one-^in ,bed ! Hook now 
thought fit to make his appearance, which ho did in strange 
guise, with his long black hair plastered over Us face, and 
his whole head and shoulders dripping with water. Feeling 
a little fatigued,” he said, ‘‘he had retired to rest; and, by 
way of thoroughly arousing himself, had just taken a plunge 
in the water-birft,;;” at the same moment>,and before he had 
time to partake of any of tho good things before him, Mr. 
Hook’s carriage was announced ; and merely observing that 
he had recollected an engagement to dine that day in town 
he bowed and quitted the company. 


HOOK’S POLITENESS. 

• • 

Hook wad once observed, during dinner, nodding like a 
Cbmese mandarin in a tea-shop.- On be^'ng asked the reason, 
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ho replied, ** Why, when no one else asks me to take cham- 
pagne, I take sherry with the epergne and bow to the flowers.* ' 
"^Mark Lemon* s Jest Book, 


A BISCUIT AND A GLASS OF SHERRY. 

, Mr. Price was an American by birth, and a proficient, it 
is said, in the national accomplishment — duelling; in this 
country ho was more favourably known as a bon vivant oi 
taste, and a giver of bachelor dinners of a high order; ho 
was, moreover, the first promulgator of one of those Trans- 
atlantic beverages, which are justly the admiration of the 
curious. It is a species of punch, in %yhich gin, maraschino, 
and iced soda-water are blended in a certain occult and 
scientific way, and is esteemed of sovereign worth in very 
hot weather, or in cases where an obstinate and unaccount- 
able thirst has somehow survived the repeated efforts made 
to quench it the preceding day. 

Hook, one afternoon succeeding a banquet at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, whore the port had been particularly fiery, 
or tho salmon had disagreed with him, 'happened to drop in 
at ‘‘the Club,” and found tho mighty master with an 
amphora of his potent elixir before him: tho former was 
with some difficulty — ^probably no great ,dijal — induced to 
give an opinion as to its merits ; but it was a matter not 
to be decided lightly, and some half-dozen pints of tho 
beguiling compound were discussed ere the authoritative 
imhibatur" went forth. * In the evening, at Lord Canter- 
luiry’s, Hook was observed to eat even loss than usual, and, 
on being askeft whether he was unwell, replied — 

“ Oh no, not exactly; but my stomach won’t bear trifling 
with, and I Vas foolish enough to take a biscuit and a glass 
of sherry by way of luncheon.” 
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MUCH ALIKE. , 

Two silly brbtheir(|f#miMij wero very much about town in 
Hook’s time took every pains, by dressing alike, 

to deceive !-^!t%icnds as to their identity. Tom Hill was 
expatiating upon these modern Droniios, at which Hook grew 
impatient. ^‘AVell,*’ said Hill, “you will admit that they 
resemble each other wonderfully : they are as like as two 
peas.” “ They arc,” retorted Hook, “ and quite as green I ’V 


PEIVATE MEDICAL PRACTICE. 

Hook, in “ Cousin William,” calls the aunt and uncle bold 
Buchan-eexSf from their fondness for rash domestic medical 
practice, and doctoring themselves from Buchan. In de- 
scribing the original of this aunt, at the Garrick, one morning, 
Ijo declared that the old lady was so delighted with everything 
pertaining to physic, that she drank wine every six hours out 
of tlase-ffl.aissesf and filled her gold-fish globes witb leeches, the 
evoluiSppStof which she watched by the hour. 


HOOK’S STREET FUN. 

Hook’s street fun was irrepressible. We read of his 
walking up to a pompous person in the trottoir in the Strand, 
and saying to hiiji, “ I beg your pardon, sir, but may I ask. 
Are you anyhody^ariicular ? ” — ^but he did not wait for the 
answer of the ma§[nifico. 


A MISNOMER. 

Hook said the title of Bentley’s new magazifle was omi- 
nous : “ Miss-sell-any but his prophecy was not born(>out 
by the event. 
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‘'COKTTINtiEjsrCaES.” 

Theodore Hook used to describe cdntiigsncics as things 
that never happen .” — Life of Imjolihb\j, 


‘‘THE VfJBOWS MITE.” 

After his mai’riage, Lord John llussoll ^YU^J:x^lu;isteIled by 
il ()ok “the Widow’s Mit(5.”r^ywyo///6%. 


HOOK’S EXTEMPOIXE VERSES. 

TiiEODOiiF^ Hook, in his twentieth year, gjivo cvidcnco of 
the possession of a talent, compared with wiiich iniiniciy in 
its perfection, available enough as an auxiliary, sinks into 
insignificance — that of the improvisatorc. Men of ^uirk are 
found bearing testimony to Iho inspirations of liis genius; 
marvellous at the early ago referred to, but far surpassed by 
his later pertbrinaiiccs. Ooloridgo, for? example, at the ter- 
mination of a sonicAvliat prolonged rovejl held at the coihjgo 
of Mr. IMansel Reynolds, is said to have i^rocljiimod, in his 
declaiaatory manner, that ho had never mot a inan who could 
bring such various and amazing resources of inlnd to bear cn 
the mere whim or folly of the moment; vldlo the poet Camp- 
bell spoke of liim as “ a wonderful creajfere,” who sang 
extempore songs, “ not to my admiration, but to my astonish- 
ment.” Those who have been in the habit of attending 
public meetings, or have listened to the harangues, so glibly 
“ done into English ” by next morning, of the orators of St. 
Stephen’s, cannot fail to have *»cmarkod how rarely even 
respectable prose is delivered whore opportunity for prepara- 
tion has been w^ntin^. But in the art, if art it may bo called, 
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of pouring forth extemporaneous poetry, music and words, 
rhyme and reason, all improBdiptu, Hook stood alone— rival 
he had none ; of course he had his imitators : 

** extempore verses of ‘Twiss's,** 

for example, will not readily bo forgotten ; another gentleman, 
also, found reason to remember his attempt at rivalry. Am- 
bitious of distinction, he took an opportunity of striking off 
into verse immediately after one of Hook’s happiest effort?*. 
Theodore’s bright eye flashed, and fixed on the intruder, who 
soon began to flounder in the meshes of his stanza, when 
he was put out of his misery at once by the following couplet 
from the master, given, however, with a good-humoured smile 
that robbed it of all offence : — 

“ I see, sir, I sec, sir, what that you’re hatcliing ; 

But mocking, you see, sir, is not alwayi catching." 

There can bo no doubt as to the perfect genuineness of 
these marvellous efforts of the human intellect ; the word was 
given and the “ numbers came,’* gushing fresh and sparkling 
from the fount. His companions at the table, and the obser- 
vations that had fallen from thom^ afforded ^ot eunfrequentl^^ 
.. matter for his good-natured muse. But -cm ^ften a subject 
impossible in any way to have been anticipated*, was pro- 
posed by one of the company, generally the most incredulous, 
and with scarce a moment’s consideration, he vrould place 
himself at the piano-forte, run over the keys, and break forth 
into a medley of merriment, of which, unhappily, no idea can 
be conveyed, for the benefit and conversion of the sceptic. 

The names of those present wore frequently woven into 
the rhyme, or tnade to supply points to the verge. He is said 
once to have encountered a pair of most unmanageablepatro- 
nymics, those of Sir Moses Ximenes,, and Mr. Eosenagen, a 
young Dane ; the line antiphopetic to the former has escaped 
us ; the latter, reserved till near the conclusion, was* thus 
played upon ; — • 
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more o£ my Muae is required^ 

Alas ! I fear she is done ; 

But no ! like a fiddler that's tired, 

I'll Rosen-aymf and go on.” 


HOOlC EXTEMPOEISES A MELODRAMA. 

Hook placod himself at the piano>forto, and gave a most 
extraordinary display of his powers, both as a musician and 
an improvisatore. His assumed object was to give a speci- 
men of the burlettas formerly produced at Sadler’s Wells, and 
ho went through the whole of one which he composed upon 
the spot. Ho commenced with the tuning of the instruments, 
the prompter's bell, the rapping of tho fiddlestick by the" 
loader of the band, and the overture, till, tho curtain being 
supposed to rise, he proceeded to describe — 

Tho first 'scene . — k country village — cottage, (o. p.) — 
church (p. s.) Largo tree near wing. Bridge over a river 
occupying the centre of tho background. Music^— Little 
men in rod coats seen riding over bridge. Entei^Gaffcr 
from cottage, to the sympljony usually played on introducing 
rfd folks oifsucfc occasions. Gaffor, in recitative, intimates 
that he is aWare ’that the purpose , of the Squire in thus 
early — 

** A crossing over the water, 
la to hunt not the stag, but my lovely daughter.’* 

Sings a song and retires, to observe Squire’s motions, ex- 
pressing a determination to balk his intentions : — 

For a peasant’s a rSm, and a squlro’& no more, 

And a father has feelings, though never so poor.** 

• # 

Enter Squire with his train. — Grand chorus of huntsmen, 
— “ Merry-toned horn. Blithe is the mom,” “ Hark forward, 
away, Gloifous Bay,” Bright Phoebus,” “Aurora,” etc.,’ 
etc. - 

The Squire dismisses all save his confidant, to whom, iu 
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recitativo, ho avo’■w^s hie design of carrying off the old man’s 
daughter, then sings under her Window. The casement up 
one pair of stairs opens. Susan appears at it and sings — 
asking whether the voice which has been serenading her is 
that of her “^t^fc^ blde AVilliapa^ who, on the seas, — is blown 
about by oV®r^ breeze.” The Squire, hiding behind the tree, 
she descends to satisfy herself ; is accosted by him, and re- 
fuses bis offer ; ho attempts force. The old man interferes, 
lectures the Squire, locks up his daughter, and exit (p. s.^. 
Squire sings a song expressive of rage, and his determination 
to obtain the girl, and exit (p. s.). 

Whistle — Scene changes with a slap. — Public-house door ; 
sailors carousing, with long pig-tails, checked shirts, glazed 
hats, and blue trousers. Chorus — “ Jolly tars, Plough the 
main, — Kiss the girls, Sea again.” William, in recitative, 
states tliat he has been “ With bravo llodney,” and has got 
Grold galore ; ” tells his messmates he has heard a land- 
lubber means to run away with his sweetheart, and asks their 
assistance. They promise it. 

‘‘ Tip us your fin I Wo’ll stick t’ye, my hearty, 

And beat him ! Haven’t we heat IJoneypai’ty ?” 

Solo, by WJHiam, “ tiirl of my licart, Never part.” Clioni’S 
of sailors — “Shiver my timbers,” “Smoko and fire, d — -n 
tlio Squire,” etc., etc. (Whisllo — scene closes — slap.) 

Scene- -the village as before. Eiitiu* Squire ; reconnoitres 
in recitative ; beckons on gipsies, headed by confidant in 
rod. Chorus of Gipsies entering — “ Hark ? hark Butcher’s 
dogs bark! Bo^Y> wow, wow. Not novv’, not now.” “Si- 
lence, luisli 1 Behjpd the bush. ETugh, hush, hush 1 ” “ Bow, 

wow, v/ow.” hush.”. “Bow, wow.” “Hush 

hush ! hush ! ” Ehter Susan from cottage, ^iecitative, 

“ VVbat can keep fiithcr so long at market ? « 

The Hun has set, altho' it’s not quite dark yet. 

— Butter and eggs, 

— Wcaiy legs.” 
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Gipfties rush on and seize her ; she screams \ Squire comes 
forward. Eecitative Affetiuoso — She scornful, imploring, 
furious, frightened ! "Squire offers to seize her; True Blue 
rushes down and^ interposes ; music agitato ; sailors in pig< 
tails beat off gipsies ; confidant runs up tji|^ee ; *^£^0 Blue 
collars Squire. 

Enter Gaffer : — 

“ Hey-day ! \Miat’s all this clatter ? 

W'illiani ashora ? — Why, what’a the matter ? ” 

William releases Squire, turns to Sue ; she screams and 
runs to him ; embrace ; “ Lovely Sue ; Own True Blue ; ” 
faints ; Gaffer goes for gin ; she recovers and refuses it ; 
Gaffer winks, and drinks it himself ; Squire, recitative-^ 
** Never knew about True Blue, constant Sue;’* “DevHish 
glad; here, my lad; what says dad ?” William, recitative - 
“ Thank y^ Squire ; heart’s desire ; roam no more ; moored 
ashore.” Squire joins lovers — “ Take her hand ;• hQUSO, .and 
bit of land ; my own ground ; 

“And for a portion, here’s two hundred pound ! ” 

, Grand chorus ; huntsmen, gipsms, und sailors ^wi|b' pigtails ; 
Solo, Susan — “ Constant Sue ; Traa^Bluc.” Chorus; 
Solo, William — ** Dearest ^e, laid up for life.” Chorus ; 
Solo, Squire — “ Happy loVers, truth discovers.** Chorus ; 
Solo, Gaffer — “ Curtain draws, your applause.’* Grand chorus ; 
huntsmen, gipsies, sailors in pigtails ; William and Susan in 
centre ; Gaffer (o.p.). Squire (p.s.), Tetire"fimging — 

“ Blithe and gay— Hark a^y ! 

Merry, merry ^ , 

Bill and Su8a»'a.wMdin^-day.” 

^Diary of Thomas Ingi^J^ky)(tie^K E. H, Barham)^ 
November 1827. 
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“ASS-ASS-INitoON.” 

“ Ass-asS'Inatioh^*’ a sort of burlesqaa on Hamlet, was 
another of. Hoo^^xtravaganzas, broad enough “ for the 
meanest <il^^gjn^but amusing mthal, abounding in point 
ai. i pun, as local hits, and qmte worthy the attention 

of any country manager, whether iM^atetir or professional, 
whqj-^may happen to be at a loss for Christmas novelties. 
Talce, ;by way of sample, the opening scene: — 

Enter PrincesSf‘ tUpC a light. 

Princess. *Tis midnight I . Stispicion’s gone to sleep. 
Credulity has warmed the bed, and Dulness tucked him up. 
My father is not dead ; IVe hoaxed the public ; I’ve shut 
my regal daddy in the coal-hole, and now am Bcgent. The 
dirty work is done, and I’ll to bed I to bed ! to bed 1 

[Exit on tiptoe^ p. s* 

Pe-enteTf o. p. and p. s., Amatavelli and Mumptifoni, 
each peepfng in. 

Ama. Have you been listening ? 

Mum. I have. 

Ama. How like a courtier! — His well. Falalaria,' our 
Princess iCegehtf loves-^ — r- 

Mum, {With a considerable degree of self-coinplacency.) 
1 think she does / 

Ama. Not you — another. 

Muyn. Then, by my soul, he dies ! 

Ama. Nay ! by my soul, ho lives / ’ Tis Blubbero, the 
mighty King of Finland. 

Mum. From Fin^d I — pshaw I A king of dolphins and 
Prince of Whales# 


“WEATIplR OR NO.” 

The last time that Theodore Hook dined at Amen Corner, 
he was unusually late, and dinner was served before be 
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made his appearailCQr,::^ Barliam apologized for having 
sat down without him^ ohservihg that he had quite given him 
up, and had supposed ** that the weather had deterred him.'* 
**Oh!*’ replied Hook, ^*1 had d^|ii9|mued tp come, 
weather or no ,” — Life of Rev* B. H. 


DIAMOND COT DIAMOND. 

Hook told a story of a gen^eman driving his Irish sdiy^ 
‘"in his cab, and saying to him, half jocularly, half in 

“ If the gall6wkli^d.{^ihx^ you rascal, ^where woma'y^iu 
be now *? ” 

** Faith, then, your honour, it*s riding in this cab I*d be, 
all alone by myself may be I *• 


TOM MOORE.— LOSING A HAT. 

Words fjgnnot do justice to Theodore Hook's talent for 
improvisation: it was perfectly wonderful. Hewasrpne day 
sitting at the pianoforte, singing an extempore song as 
fluently as if he had had the words and music before him, 
when Moore happened to look into the roo<a, and Hook 
instantly introduced a long parenthe^s, 

** And hete*8 Sfr.^^ore, 

Peeping in at the door/* 

The last time I saw Hook was in the lobby of Lord 
Canterbury’s house after a large evening party there. Ho 
was walking up and down, singing with great gravity, to the 
astonishment of the footmen, << Shepherds, I have lost my 
hat.” — Roijers's Table T^u 

* 

“GOODNIGHT.'* 

Wherever Hook came he was a wc^ome guest ; and his 
arrival wa« the signal for hilarity and Sstivity. The dining- 
room and the drawing-room were alike his theatres ; the 
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fonnor v*ras enlivened by the jest and song, the latter by 
music and improvisation, of which he was master beyond 
any man that perhaps England ever beheld. Our imtract- 
able language was to him as easy as the fascilc Italian^ 
and whether seated at the genial board, with a few choice 
companitmsrW at the pianoforte, surrounded by admiring 
bis performances in this way were the delight and 
of all who heard them. They were, indeed, 
e3g!t*'aordinary. Borne of them might have been printed 
as%T:idhcd ballads; and others, though not so perfect in 
prirf*s metrical compositions, were so studded with bright 
conceits, and often so touched with exquisite sentiment and 
pathofi, that their cllbct upon tbo audience was evinced by 
of laughter, or starting tears. 

'-.VO rcinember one beautiful example of the latter. At 
a party at Prior’s Pank, Fulham, it was morning before 
the gu/'Kts departed, yet Hook remained to the last, and a 
light ot •dher days brightened his features as he again 
opened fue piano and began a recitative. Another extem- 
poro £('0 had been begged by a bevy of lovely dames, and 
Hook h .stened to comply with their request — the subject 
this tune being “ Good Night.” The singer had proceeded 
through a few verses, and at length uttered a happy thought, 
which excited a joyous laugh in a fair young boy standing 
by his si:h'. At this moment one of the servants suddenly 
t/poned t!j' drawing-room shutters, and a flood of light fell 
upon the lad’s head. The effect was very touching, but it 
became r, thousand times more so as Hook, availing himself 
of the iiicl lent, placed his hand upon the youtli’s brow, and 
ill tremulous tones uttered a verse of which only the con- 
cludin;^ 4 bios are remembered : — 

“ For yon is the dawn of tlie morning, 

For im is the solemn good night.’* 

He rof'cfcom the piano, burst into team, and left the room. 
Few ox tti HG who were present saw bin: afterwards. 
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F.\iq' hfir. Sir P. J. (Ck-vemor of 
18; coniiec<‘^d '% 
iri \iv;v.ro ^ith Hook’s feinily, 
-f' ; X-. Turn» to Eugkiud, 20 / 

V’ ^jT*. , Samuel, 22(> 

' Hook's rtisidence at, 31; 

; ihii'n d at, 88 - 

(Jrey, IGG r 

j fjrilbert <3yrnp2/, 3S 
i dodwirt, .William,, his Lifs , of 
j f.^aiicer, 215 *• 

♦*^C(ood Ni,::;bt,” 679 
Goethe, bis Preface to * 'nee 
Fuclidor-Muskau's Tour, 35o 

t *■ ‘'y- 'I 

r Hafl, : ^;JSlaj« r-Gfcneral, appoi^♦^d 
Governor of Mauritius,. 

idi ^ " ' 
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Ilaydon, R. B., the painter, 249 
Hobhouse, John Cam, 133, 217 
Holcroft, Thomas, imitated, 166 
Holliind, Liuly, 24 
Hone, William, his Parodies, 
190 

Hook, James (father of Theodore 
Ho<3k), his miLsieal compositions, 
4 ; weak character of, 6 
(Dr, James), Dean of Worces- 
ter, 4 

Hook, Theodore, birth and parent- 
age, 3, 4 ; sent to Harrow, 5; 
death of his mother, 6 ; com- 
mences writing vaudevilles for 
the stage, 7 ; ridicules the Me- 
thodists, 11 appear- 

ance as a novelist, 15 ; apiKjinted 
Accountsint-Cciicral and Trea- 
-”:rer at the ‘•' uiritius, 18; de- 
•-libcs his m *0 of life there in 
a letter to Mathews, lU ; arrested 
for irregularities in the Treasury 
ac^unts, 21; sent to England 
for trial, 21 ; visit to N.-poieou 
at St. H‘jl- 'la, 22 : . ivos in 

r. i^ifiTid, and is liberated, ib, ; 
establishes himself at Somers 
To\th, ib. ; o[>ons his campaiirn 
against Queen Caroline, 23 ; 
starts a jjmall magazine, 21 ; 
establishes the Joh^ Bull news- 
paper, 25 ; and publishes a 
fSt'ne.s of brilliant, songs and 
.ibs ill it, 26 ; arrested under 
an Exeherpu r writ, 27 ; traiis- 
foiTed to the Rules of the ICing’s 
Bench, 28 ; publishes the first 
series of Say i ays and Doinys^ 

29 ; takes a cottage at Putney, 

30 ; removes to a fiishionable 
quarter of the West-end, ib, ; 
finally settles down at Fulliam, 

31 ; various successive Wprks, 

32 ; undertjikea tlie editorship 
of the Ntio Monthly Mayazine^ 

33 ; errors of his career, 35^; 
liist interview witli his ^end 
TngcJd.sby, 36 ; illness and 
death, 37 ; buried at Fulham, 
33 


Hunt, £eigh, on Methodism, 14; 
his connexion with Lord Byron, 
280 

Huntiny the HarCy 147 

Ingoldsby, see Barham, Rev, R. II. 

Jach Bray, 33 
Jeffrey, Lord. 217, 280 
John Bull newspaper, establish- 
ment of, 25 ; Hook’s connexion 
with, 26 

•* 

Kelly, Michael, his Reminiscences 
revised by Hook, 30 
Knight, Richard Payne, 220, 253 

Larpent, Mr., 11, 12 
L' Estrange, Father, 378 
'‘List” Shoes, 567 
Liston, pcrff)rms in Hook’s farce?., 8 
Lockhart, John Gibson, on Hook’s 
7'eyitamen, 23 
D.wtb, 182 

Mrulden, Miss, the mother of Theo- 
dore Hook, 4 

Mathews, Cliarles, performs in 
Hook’s farces, 8 

Charles, jim., 9 

Maurice, M. Charles, liis Bulillard, 
8 

M«attritiuH, Letter from, 555 
Maxwell, 31 

Melodrama, an extempore, 575 
Melville, Lonl, trial of, 560 
Michael’s Dinner, 138 
Miller, J»)e, quoted, 243 
Minus, Mr., the poet, 16, 338 
Moore, Thomas, 16, 67; quoted," 
106 ; sketched under the title oi 
Mr, Minus, 338 

Morgan, Lady, 67 ; described, 
368 

Muggins's Visit to"’ the 

Q^ueen, 140 


Naldi, his Fanati^ per la Musica, 
lO ^ 

Najx)leon at St. Helena, ^22 

a Receipt aguindt, 566 
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